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or to omit all scientific quotations and 

chemical terms and analyses, and 
simply tell you of the practical experi- 
ences and personal observations with rye 
bread, collected during my 40 years of 
apprenticeship in the baking profession. 
We all are really apprentices, because we 
are just waking up to the fact that bak- 
ing is really a profession, and not merely 
a trade, like that of a shoemaker or a 
carpenter. 

Should we desire to talk on rye flour 
and rye bread, we might well go back to 
the old ways of baking, because the ma- 
jority of modern bakeries are keeping 
shy of making rye bread as much as pos- 
sible; they look at their rye trade as a 
necessary evil. You often hear a big bak- 
er say, “I wish we could cut out the rye 
altogether; it is only a nuisance, and 
takes a lot of oven room.” The little 
baker will say, “We have so little call for 
rye bread that it does not pay us to 
bother with making an extra rye dough, 
and we just take a little rye flour and 
mix it with a few dippers of white sponge.” 

Under such conditions, it is no wonder 
there is not more demand for rye bread. 
The man who really understands how to 
make a good, sweet, genuine loaf of rye 
bread has the trade come to him, and it 
is usually one of the old-time German 
bakers, running a comparatively small 
shop, who specializes on rye bread. New 
York, Chicago and other large cities have 
a few bakeries of large size, which make 
rye a specialty, or bake it exclusively. 

It is true, a good, genuine loaf of rye 
bread requires more experience, more 
care and more handling (which is mostly 
hand labor at that) than any other loaf 
of bread. 

The first questions are: “Can we use 
pure rye flour exclusively?” “How do we 
Judge the best rye flour?” “What is the 
character of a pure rye flour?” 

In the first place, we have to judge 
differently than when selecting wheat 
flour for our white bread, because the 
character or. composition of rye flour is 
entirely different from the wheat flour. 
Every baker surely is aware of the fact 
that pure rye flour is lacking in the prin- 
cipal baking qualities—especially in ex- 
pansion and stability. This is due to lack 
of gluten, especially that rubbery, tena- 
cious part—glutenin. 

Therefore, it becomes necessary to blend 
our rye flour with the proper quantity 
and proper quality of wheat flour, in 
order to supply the deficiency. This sug- 
gests the logical conclusion that we use 
the rye flour almost exclusively for the 
purpose of obtaining the flavor, and to 
more or less extend its dark color. 

The consumer buys rye bread because 
he wants that peculiar rye taste and rye 
flavor, and it is up to the baker to pro- 
duce a loaf with that particular quality 
of flavor, Since flavor is the main factor 
in selecting rye flour, we naturally ask, 
Sade is the best grade of rye flour to 


[' treating this subject I shall endeav- 


The answer depends on the taste or the 
ce of Be baker or the whim of his 
customers. In eastern states, especiall 
in New York City, the trade usually pd 
mands a very white loaf of rye; conse- 
quently, the bakers in New York buy the 
choicest white rye patent. In other sec- 
tions, a real dark loaf is more called for, 
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and the bakers therefore demand a dark or 
medium dark pure rye flour. In Cincinnati, 
for instance, we could hardly get our 
half-rye bread dark enough to suit the 
trade. Personally I prefer a medium 
grade of pure rye flour; not too white, 
but not too dark. 

Undoubtedly you gentlemen know all 
about the milling end and the grading of 
rye flour, so I will simply discuss the 
different grades and what I think they 
are worth to the baker. 

Straight rye, which is the pure prod- 
uct of the cleaned rye-berry, with only a 
minimum quantity of rye feed taken 
from it, I find of no use, or at least of 
no advantage, in any kind of rye bread; 
even in pumpernickel, I prefer the rye 
meal, No matter what kind of bread we 
intend to make, I would suggest the use 
of a rye with at least some of the low- 
grade taken out, because otherwise it has 
no body or stability, and will not hold 
together in a dough. 

From straight rye, as I understand it, 
the miller takes off any shade or grade 
of rye flour, all pure rye, his bakery cus- 
tomers may ask for. The usual grades 
are straight rye, pure dark rye, pure me- 
dium dark rye, pure white rye or rye 
patent. 

Of course each mill has its own brand 
names for the different grades, but, as 
stated before, there are some special 
grades, and it is really surprising how 
many shades or intermediate grades the 
rye miller is requested to produce to 
match a competitor’s rye, which indicates 
that some bakers are very fickle about the 
selection or choice of their rye flour. 

I admit that there is quite a difference 
in the quality of flavor especially, and 
to some extent also in the water-absorb- 
ing ability. The Wisconsin and New 
York state rye is my choice, and I know 
of cases where Wisconsin rye commanded 
an extra premium in price. Pennsylvania 
and Michigan also raise quite a good bit 
of rye, and I believe some sections of 
Minnesota also furnish it lately, but there 
is naturally a difference in character. 

Pure dark rye is practically a straight 
rye with some of the low-grade taken out 
of it. This is used mostly for what we 
call Bohemian rye bread, made with 
“sauer” or for German style heavy rye 
bread. 

Medium dark pure rye is the most 
popular grade. It has more of the low- 
grade eliminated, and gives a very firm 
dough, and is not as sticky as either the 
white or the real dark grade. It is used 
mostly and preferably in what we call 
half-rye bread. 

Pure white rye or patent rye can be 
compared with short patent wheat. It is 
taken from the heart of the rye berry, 
and usually costs more money than the 
darker grades. But here comes the pe- 
culiar characteristic: A short or fancy 
wheat patent is selected for its mellow, 
elastic gluten and rich flavor, while in the 
rye the opposite is the case. The whitest 
rye, or pure rye patent, is quite weak, 
which means it takes less water in ab- 
sorption than the darker grades, and it 
gets exhausted in a good deal shorter 
time. Therefore, besides costing more 
money, you get less pounds of dough to 
the barrel, and it either takes a stronger 
wheat flour for the blend, which also 
means a more expensive flour, or you 


have to give the dough a shorter fermen- 
tation. : ; 

To cut down on yeast would not help 
much, because it is the character of this 
white rye, or the natural ferments it con- 
tains, and lack of the mineral salts, evi- 
dently, which cause its faster exhaustion, 
as shown in my tests. I often wondered 
why some bakers demand a real white 
rye flour, and are even willing to pay an 
extra premium for it. I never heard any 
miller or flour salesman emphasize these 

oints in favor of the darker rye flour. 
The following table will give an idea of 
the water absorbing power of different 
grades of pure rye and rye blended with 
wheat at the mill. All doughs are of 
water and flour, no yeast or salt being 
used: 

PURE RYES 


Water 
ab- 
Flour Water sorbed 
No. grams c.c. per cent 
1 Pure white rye.... 15 10 66 
2 Pure dark rye.... 165 18 120 
3 Pure medium rye.. 15 16 106 
RYE AND WHEAT BLENDS 

Water 
ab- 
Flour Water sorbed 
No. grams ¢c.c. per cent 

1 White rye patent 
and wheat ..... 15 12 80 

2 Medium dark rye 
and wheat...... 15 13 87 

3 Dark rye and 

wheat .......... 15 15 100 


These tests also show the activity of 
natural ferments in the dough. 

There is still another difference to be 
taken into consideration. While wheat 
flour improves with aging for a reason- 
able period, all rye flour is at its best 
when fresh from the mill, and should 
never be held in stock for any length of 
time, either in the mill or warehouse, 
much less in a warm bakeshop, or above 
the ovens. It not only loses flavor and 
firmness, becoming eng | and weaker, 
but also is very apt to become wormy. 
This danger becomes more acute in hot 
weather and toward the tail end of the 
old crop. When the new-crop rye starts 
to ripen, the rye flour often begins to get 
sweaty and more active in fermentation. 

As stated, pure rye flour is deficient 
in baking qualities, and needs a toning up 
or strengthening with more or less wheat 
flour. But who should do the blending, 
the miller or the baker? Large bakeries 
equipped with a separate outfit of sifter, 
blender and storage bin for their rye flour, 
and using larger quantities of it, usu- 
ally do their own blending, but in smaller 
shops, making only a few hundred loaves 
or less of rye bread a day, a so-called 
rye mix, blended at the mill, is more 
convenient. If it was not for the rye los- 
ing its flavor and deteriorating in a short 
time, I would say let the miller do all the 
blending, and furnish us a rye mix of 
sufficient baking strength so we would not 
have to bother with adding from 25 to 50 
per cent more wheat flour, as we have to 
in our so-called half-rye bread. 

This blending or mixing of wheat and 
rye at the mill cannot be considered as 
an adulteration or deception, and is a 
aye branch of any rye mill. The 
only trouble is that it is hard to deter- 
mine the real grade or value of the wheat 
part in the mix, because not all the rye 
is of the same strength. For this reason 
it is advisable to buy the rye blend from 
a mill which makes a specialty of rye 
flour, and pays special attention to se- 
lecting a grade of wheat flour of sufficient 
strength, not merely any second clear or 
low-grade. 

The usual grades of blended rye are 
straight rye and wheat, dark rye and 
wheat, medium dark rye and wheat, white 
or patent rye and wheat. These grades 
are used by the bakers for about the same 
kinds of bread, respectively, as the same 
grades of pure rye flours. Usually the 
amount of wheat flour added by the mill 
is about the same proportion in each 


grade. However, especially for what 
we call the half-rye bread, we bakers add 
from 25 to 50 per cent more wheat flour. 
It being one of the characteristics of rye 
flour to impart more of its own flavor to 
a much larger amount of wheat flour, 
this means it takes only a comparatively 
small amount of rye to get a good rye 
flavor, and the darker rye also keeps a 
dough fresh and soft or moist for a 
longer time. - 

Why do we take a straight spring 
wheat flour or first clear, instead of the 
patent, in our rye blend? Because the 
gluten in the spring patent or hard win- 
ter patent is too strong, and contains too 
much of the insoluble glutenin. The two 
flours do not ferment evenly, and this 
accounts for the rye bread bursting on 
the sides during baking. A good first 
clear is the best grade to use for our rye 
mix. Not all mills produce the same 
quality in their grades of wheat flour, 
and the first clear from one mill is 
stronger and better for our rye blend 
than the straight from another mill. 
However, we never can get any results 
from a blend with second clear wheat 
flour, and the use of a low-grade is out 
of the question. 

Even for the darkest or most solid rye 
or pumpernickel you might as well use 
sawdust, ground fine. Some millers have 
no idea what a real good rye mix wheat 
flour should be like. I have had a great 
many samples of wheat flour submitted 
by millers and jobbers, who insisted that 
their flour was just the thing to make an 
ideal rye mix. But the test showed, in many 
such cases, that they did not know what 
a good rye mix flour should be. Any 
flour, to be of any value at all in a dough, 
white rye, black graham, whole wheat, 
gluten or pumpernickel, must have some 
binding quality or body, which the low- 
grade or red dog flour has not. So it is 
not even fit for pumpernickel, the most 
solid bread made. 

There are several distinct classes of rye 
bread made, and nearly every nationality 
has its own choice. Having such a cos- 
mopolitan population in this country, we 
can find most every kind of rye bread, 
from the whitest New York half-rye to 
the darkest Westphalian pumpernickel, 
the Russian heavy black-bread (rye meal 
used), the North German or Bohemian 
pure-rye, the Vienna Gerstel rye, and the 
Hamburger delicious tafel-rye, not to for- 
get the celebrated Milwaukee rye bread. 

For no other kind of bread does the 
method of fermentation differ so widely 
in different bakeries as for rye bread. 
For this reason I can only give you an 
outline of the general principles of the 
different methods of making it. Some 
bakers make a soft sponge, using nearly 
all rye flour, and placing from one-half 
to two-thirds of the total water in the 
sponge; then for doughing they use near- 
ly all wheat flour, straight or first clear. 
In some cases 10 per cent Kansas hard 
winter patent or second spring patent is 
used with the above, and about the same 
amount of pure rye. 

Another very popular method is to use 
a blend of two or two and one-half sacks 
of first clear spring wheat flour to one 
sack of blended rye flour (mill blend), 
or three sacks (140 lbs) straight or clear 
wheat flour to one sack of pure rye in 
both sponge and dough. This mix is used 
extensively for both sponge-doughs and 
straight rye dough methods for the half- 
rye bread. Some bakers use a piece of 
regular “sauer” in either of the above 
doughs, but not to help the fermentation 
along, just to get that peculiar nutty 
flavor, such as a “sauer” gives to any rye 
bread. 

Others keep a piece of the last rye 
dough or wheat dough over for the next 
day, as this helps to make a larger loaf. 
These doughs make the so-called half-rye. 
Personally I always prefer a soft sponge 
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and a soft dough for all rye bread, even 
for the Bohemian style or so-called pure 
rye bread. I also use, to about every 25 Ibs 
of these rye doughs, one pound “sauer” 
for flavor only, and to check this “sauer” 
from acting to any extent on the fermen- 
tation, I use sufficient salt in the last 
freshening up. 

For Sohne style rye bread, made on 
the yeast sponge method, of course more 
pure rye is used, in both sponge and 
dough. However, in all these heavier or 
darker rye doughs, where a larger pro- 
portion of pure rye is used, the dough is 
taken to the bench as soon as it is mixed. 
This is necessary, because the pure rye 
does not improve with Dw mtaery the fer- 
mentation being of a different character 
than when a large amount of glutenous 
or wheat flour is used in the blend. Rye 
fermentation is more of an acid fermen- 
tation. 

For this reason, instead of punching 
the dough, a smaller dough is made first, 
and when ready for what we call in the 
wheat doughs the first punching, more 
water is added and the dough freshened 
up. The more pure rye used in the 
dough, or the darker or richer (at the 
same time more solid) a rye loaf is to be, 
the oftener it is freshened up. This is 
especially the rule in the so-called genu- 
ine or “sauer” rye bread, where the fer- 
mentation is started with the “sauer” in- 
stead of yeast. 

The Vienna method is to take one-third 
of the first rye dough, when ready for 


7-Amount—, 
flour water 


0. 
1. Pure white rye patent...... 10 
2. Pure dark rye ....seeseeees 
3. White rye and wheat blend. 100 
4. Dark rye and wheat blend.. 100 
5. 
6 
. 


White rye blend .........- tt 
Dark rye blend............ tt300 


Fell. ¢Stopped. {Settled. {Second rise. 


the bench, and put it aside to mix over 
with more water and salt, which is then 
the second dough; this can be kept up for 
a number of doughs, without adding fresh 
yeast or making fresh sponge or fresh 
“grundsauer.” However, this takes ex- 
perience and special care and attention, 
but if watched properly, the flavor gets 
better with every succeeding batch. 

A rye sponge is not supposed to be al- 
lowed to drop, like the white sponge, and 
should be taken as soon as it shows signs 
of receding. If rye bread fermentation 
is to be developed from the “sauer,” it 
can be kept on hand from one day to the 
next, for some time. First we start what 
is called the “grundsauer,” which answers 
about the same purpose as building up 
the yeast or ferment from the “stock 
yeast” or “mother yeast.” 

The “grundsauer” is started usually with 
all pure rye flour and water and some 
kind of yeast, and allowed to develop or 
ripen in a warm place. It is then fresh- 
ened up with more rye and water, and 
allowed to ripen again. This process can 
be or is repeated several times, until the 
“sauer” is good and mellow. But re- 
member you must never have this “sauer” 
go so far that it drops, like a ferment 
or a sponge; it is only allowed to break, 
and it will break open like a cauliflower, 
if it is made properly, and is healthy. 

You now can take a piece out and set 
the sponge with it for the first rye dough; 
the rest is freshened up again, and in this 
way you keep a supply of good, healthy 
“sauer” or starter for your rye doughs 
on hand continuously. In the last fresh- 
ening up from day to day some salt is 
added. The amount and the time when 
salt is to be added is left to the judg- 
ment of the mixer, or what we call in the 
Vienna bakery the “sponger.” 

A great many bakers have the mistaken 
idea that any piece of old, left-over 
or sour dough or scraps are good enough 
to make a “sauer,” as long as it smells 
sour. But they are way off. A good, 
.healthy “sauer” should be sweet, and 
have that peculiar pleasing aroma so 
characteristic of a good loaf of rye 
bread. When the “sauer” once sme 
sour, or tests bitter, you may as well 
throw it away and start a fresh “grund- 
sauer.” 

Salt is a great stimulant for rye dough, 
and some bakers manage to use as high as 
2Y% per cent, TT in the darker 
kind or pure rye bread. There are many 
more interesting points regarding rye 
bread I could mention, but the 20 min- 
utes allowed for my paper being up, I 
have to stop. However, I will read the 
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results of some experiments I made to 
show the difference in fermentation of 
rye flour, owing to the different character 
or composition of ryé, in comparison with 
wheat flour. 

In this table we notice that the white 
pe gr rye will rise quicker, but it will 
fall; while the darker rye will not fall, it 
will only settle. Although it might be rot- 
ten inside, it holds firm. The expansion 
however, is increased by adding sufficient 
salt to the dough. The same results will 
be noticed when the blended rye is used 
(millblend). 

This confirms my contention that rye 
(either sponge or dough) will not drop 
and rise again, or stan 
ing down several times, as is customary 
with white dough made from wheat flour. 
Of coursé, in a half-rye loaf, where over 
50 per cent of wheat flour is blended 
with the rye flour, the dough may be 
punched down once or twice, and when a 
white spone is used in making the rye 
dough, it can stand more punishment 
than in the darker kinds of rye bread. It 
is plainly shown that the whole fermen- 
tation is of a different character in mak- 
ing rye bread than the fermentation of 
wheat bread. The doughs in the follow- 
ing table were made of pure rye and 
wheat and rye, the blends showing water- 
absorbing quality and expansion power. 

In the experiments 100 grams of flour 
and four grams of yeast were used in 
each dough; 2 per cent salt added to each 
dough. 


Time Volume 1 hour 2hrs 3hrs 4hrs 5 hrs 
mixed c.c, c.c. c.c, cc. 6.6. 6.c, 
10.45 170 = 350 390 «6400 *3% ea 

11.15 220 425 460 520 530 ?.. 
11.45 180 420 *500 550 §520 480 
12.15 200 430 480 580 520 515 
12.30 300 600 *750 {800 800 §700 
1.00 300 450 550 **690 660 1620 
§$Second drop. **Up center. ttGrams dough. 


The fermentation of rye flour is even 
more ‘wonderful than the strictly alcoholic 
fermentation of wheat flour, where you 
have your gluten for expansion and vol- 
ume, and depends more on experience 
and care on the part of the baker to pro- 
duce a healthy, sweet loaf of rye bread, 
using neither sugar, lard nor milk to 
make it rich. Rye flour itself contains 
more natural sugar and fat and flavor 
than any other flour, but the baker must 
know how to develop all to best advan- 
tage. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Annual Convention at York—Importance of 
Co-operation Emphasized—A Bakers’ 
Home—The Ideal Bread Loaf 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Association 
was held at York, June 192-14, and was 
a splendid success, with about 75 per cent 
of the actual membership present. The 
best of fellowship and harmony prevailed, 
and interesting discussion took place. 
York itself showed true hospitality, and 
the local committee, co-operating with the 
officers and staff of the Read Machinery 
Co., contributed greatly to the smooth 
running of everything. Associate mem- 
bers constituted the major portion of the 
attendance. 

Patrick Lonergan, chairman of the 
local committee, called the meeting to 
order, and introduced President John 
Haller, who started the wheels of the con- 
vention moving. Mayor Hugentugler 
cordially welcomed the bakers to York. 
Treasurer W. A. King responded in a 
way that brought applause. 

President Haller, in his address, ex- 
— a desire to make the meeting a 

ealthy and progressive one, and that 
papers be as short and concise as pos- 
sible, to permit time for discussion. He 
thought that discussion was the most 
helpful feature, bringing out ideas and 
views that papers could not. 

He cited that with about 3,000 master 
bakers in Pennsylvania the association had 
only 100 members. It should have 1,000, so 
that when the bakers had to combat legis- 
lation that is unfair and a detriment to 
them, the association’s — would 
carry weight. He strongly urged that 
the success of the bakers depended whol- 
ly on quality and service,—not on quality 
and low price. Bakers were making too 
much cake of poor quality, and making 
no profit. In fact, many were losing 
money on cake. Why not produce a bet- 
ter line of goods and get a living price? 


the same punch- ~ 


The European war had caused tremen- 
dous advances in all raw material; and 
yet bakers sold the finished product at 
the same old price. If this continued, 
many bakers would have to out of 
business. But it seemed to e no dif- 
ference whether the baker paid $4 or $7 
bbl for flour, he sold his bread at the old 
price. No other commercial line of busi- 
ness was so regulated. In other lines, 
selling prices were changed and varied 
in corelation with the cost of raw ma- 
terials. 

Treasurer King’s report showed the 
association in a healthy financial condi- 
tion, having $1,008 in the bank. Edwin 
Fox, G. W. Fisher and Jacob Dauss were 
appointed an auditing committee. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
telegrams of greetings to the Trans- 
Mississippi Master Bakers’ Association, 
in session at Omaha, and the California 
Master Bakers’ Association, in session at 
Oakland. 

Harry Meyer, of the National associa- 
tion, was prevented from attending, and 
ex-President G. W. Fisher read a 
splendid paper by Mr. Meyer. 


PREPAREDNESS IN THE BAKING BUSINESS 


Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on “Preparedness in the Bak- 
ing Business.” Preparedness for any 
manufacturer spelled “Efficiency,” which 
was secured through training and organi- 
zation. To get organization, the human 
element must be first considered, as it is 
more and more recognized to be the 
greatest factor in any organization, be it 
large or small. 

Leading bakers found, Mr. Wihlfahrt 
said, one of the greatest problems was to 
keep the help satisfied, and have them 
co-operate in the proper spirit; to attend 
to the smaller things so essential to good 
bread and greater sales. To get this 
co-operation, the executive must show 
his employees his interest in them, as 
well as in their work, which he himself 
should constantly study. 

The ideal loaf should be built 50 per 
cent in points for flavor. Best material 
should be employed; if properly pre- 
pared, it was a start in the right direc- 
tion. Then, does it pay to make any- 
thing good? Some bakers begin to out- 
sell their competitors, when they buy 
their raw materials. When they buy, they 
consider -facts, not claims—they take 
nothing for granted; they reduce cost by 
reducing chances. The leading baker 
does not process his material until it is 
found fit. 

As to whether it pays to make poor 
bread, or good bread, my answer is: 
There are two kinds of bakers only; the 
commercial baker and the housewife. If 
you want to go up to success, and the ele- 
vator isn’t running, take the stairs. Make 
a loaf of bread that is as good as, or 
better than, the one of your best com- 
petitor—a loaf that will keep your cus- 
tomer satisfied, and keep them “boosting” 
for you. That’s my definition for good 
bread. 

Be original, he urged. There is too 
much imitation now. He who makes , 
wholesome bread of such a standard, 
dignifies the baking business, and is its 
builder for greater things to come. A 
cheaply manufactured loaf will under- 
mine the baker’s business. Don’t forget 
that quality will be remembered long 
after the price is forgotten. 

> 


The illustrated lecture, “The Wonders 
of Western America,” was shown, and 
it induced quite a number to decide to go 
to the National convention at Salt Lake 
City, Aug. 7-11. 

Horace Crider, of Homestead, gave a 
talk on “Cakes as a Side Line,” handlin 
the subject in his usual thorough an 
vigorous manner. 

With co-operation and consolidation 
urtimistakably the order of the day, it was 
advocated that the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion form a tri-state organization, with 
New Jersey and Delaware. After a 
lengthy discussion, it'was agreed that one 
big tri-state meeting once a year would 
be far superior to three separate state 
meetings. It is designed that the three 
state organizations shall each retain its 
own identity, the object of the consolida- 
tion being solely to provide for holding 
a tri-state meeting once a year. 

Albert Klopfer explained the -benefits 
of a trade Bw god to bakers. Charles 
Breuninger spoke on the benefits 
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derived from trade papers. J. E. Doolin, 
representing the Keciprocal Exchanye, 
of Kansas City, spoke upon the beneit, 
of co-operative insurance. Max Stras-er, 
New York City, who was to speak on ihe 
“Needs of the Modern Merchant Baker,” 
sent regrets for his inability to be present, 

Harry Read, president of the Reid 
Machinery Co., gave one of the best talks 
before the convention. In an entertain. 
ing as well as instructive manner he ¢x- 
a what machinery had done for 

akers. 

A. W. Kiley, of Phoenixville, Pa., tre;t- 
ing of the proposed bakers’ home, 0i:t- 
lined a general policy, showing how it 
would be possible for the bakers of {i 
country to start and conduct such 4 
home. After a lengthy discussion jy, 
Kley was appointed a committee of oie, 
with the request that at next year’s oo- 
vention, in Pittsburgh, he submit his })!.n 
in a more substantial form. Over $35.0) 
have been subscribed toward the hone, 
and William Freihofer, of Philadelphia, 
is taking an active interest in the projet, 
having promised both his moral aj 
financial support. Louis K. Kolb, spe:! 
ing for the General Baking Co., as «|! 
as for himself, assured Mr. Kley of «« 
operation. 

John Price Jackson, the state coms 
sioner of labor, dealt with the plans aid 
scope of the workings of his departme tt. 

President Haller invited Dr. R. \\. 
Allen, head of the research departniit 
of the Ward Baking Co., to address {he 
meeting, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour he did not avail himself of the invi- 
tation. However, he promised to be pres- 
ent at next year’s convention and to 
speak on some of the more pressing 
problems of the day incident to the 
making of bread. 

Through the question box a number of 
important matters were brought before 
the meeting. In considering whether 
motor-truck or horse delivery was more 
advantageous to bakers, a number were 
in favor of the motor-truck, while others 
took the opposite side. It was generilly 
agreed, however, that ultimately the 
horse-drawn delivery would disappear, 
and that this would occur as sooi as 
manufacturers put out a truck that would 
meet all the requirements of bakers. 

The question of supplying the mem) ers 
with a certificate or diploma for the pur- 
pose of displaying the same in ticir 
stores or windows received attention. 
President Haller said that a number of 
sketches for such certificates had |een 
prepared, and the executive comniilice 
was requested to have them issued wilhin 
the next 60 days. 

Officers elected were: president, Chirist- 
ian Gunzenhauser, Lancaster; first vice- 
president, J. A. Arnold, Reading; second 
vice-president, Horace Crider, 
stead; secretary, L. A. Kley, Phoenix- 
ville; treasurer, W. A. King, Wilkes- 
Barre. Executive committee: [wis 
Bricker, Lemoyne; Fred Haller, [i\ts- 
burgh. 

President-elect Gunzenhauser was in- 
stalled into his office amid applause. Ile 
thanked the convention for the (honor 
bestowed upon him, and promised the :s- 
sociation his best efforts. 

President Haller was presented \it! 
the usual gold badge in recognition of 
the splendid work he had done. Respoid- 
ing, said that, although no longer in 
the chair, he would be a willing «nd 
faithful worker in the ranks. 

Pittsburgh was selected for the |!)li 
convention. 

The local committee, consisting of 
Patrick Lonergan, Edwin Fox, M. S. 
Sullivan, J. B. Fishel, J. K. Pfaltzgraff, 
and the Read Machinery Co., was given 
a special vote of thanks. 

The convention closed with a banqiict, 
with G. A. Fisher as toastmaster. 

The trip to Glen Rock, Pa., where the 
factory of the Read Machinery Cv. is 
located, was enjoyed by the bakers. he 
Read employees’ band, dressed in s10w- 
white uniforms, played popular ‘i's. 
Refreshments were served at the factory, 
and President Read was on hand, not 
only to greet the visitors, but to take an 
active part in helping to serve refrsh- 
ments. : 

J. Harry Woorri::! 












‘ 


The General Baking Co. has dec!«red 
its regular quarterly dividend of | pct 
cent on preferred stock, and the Kolb 
Baking Co. 1% per cent. 
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Bakers who live in glass houses 
should use the best flour. All of 
the splendor of the “daylight’’ 
bakery, all of the perfection of 
advertising fall to naught if the 
baker fails to complete the chain by 
using excellent flour. “The perfect 
baker) and ‘‘shopping for cheap- 
ness”’ in flour-buying mix no more 


readily than do oil and water. 











CO-OPERATION NECESSARY 
li is gratifying to note that millers’ 
and bakers’ organizations are finding it 
possible to work together for the com- 
mon good in behalf of high trade stand- 
ards, the maintenance of which is as 


essential to the baker as the miller. 

The old idea, once so prevalent, that 
the miller was the baker’s enemy, that it 
was his desire to take advantage of him 
when the opportunity occurred, and that 


the difference between the two trades of 
milling and baking was irreconcilable, is 
rapidly disappearing in the light of a 
more intelligent appreciation of the mu- 
tual inter-dependence of- the. two great 
factors in providing the nation’s food. 

This antiquated conception of the re- 
lationship between the baker and the 
miller is as narrow and ignorant as the 
traditional spirit of antagonism between 
the farmer and the miller. Loose and 
irresponsible talk has contributed to the 
perpetuation of this unwise spirit of 
jealousy and distrust between industries 
of the same family—links in the chain 
from the field to the consumer. 

Political policy, of the old-fashioned 
kind, has also done its share toward 
building up artificial walls which serve 
only to keep men of common interest 
from coming together for their common 
good—and incidentally the confusion of 
the politician. This policy has always 
been to appeal to the farmer as against 
the miller and, indirectly, the baker, as 
if the interest of one, justly considered, 
was antagonistic to that of the others. 
Politicians have shrewdly profited by 
these jealousies in the past, but a clearer 
vision shows that the only one who has 
gained anything by fomenting and en- 
couraging prejudices of this kind is the 
politician himself, and the public has 
learned to distrust the public man who 
proclaims himself the “farmer’s friend.” 

Such differences between trades or in- 
dustries having a common object suggest 
a quarrel between the parts of a clock. 
The mainspring, believing itself the chief 
mechanism, denounces the pendulum, and 
both refuse to co-operate with the hands, 
the result being the collapse of the whole. 
Rach is depeaiinnt upon the other for its 
value, and in order that the clock ma 
on and keep correct time, all must wor 
ogether, 

In the great task of keeping the world 
supplied with bread, the farmer is no 
more essential than the miller, nor the 
latter of greater service than the baker. 


All three are but links im the chain 
which produces the wheat, grinds it into 
flour ind bakes it into bread. They 
Should be co-ordinated to a common re- 
sult, and as one is useless without the 


other, they are all dependent upon each 
other and have one great object and 


function in common. 

It thus follows that the more har- 
monious they are, the better able are 
they to fulfill their t duty to man- 
kind. This is the fundamental reason 
why the farmer, the miller and the baker 
should keep in touch with each other, 
and sympathize with each other’s aims. 


* millers 


Beyond this is the less broad but no less 
ae reason that the baker and the 
miller alike have flour in their particular 
charge. It is their joint duty to watch 
over its quality and preserve its purity 
from the contamination of enemies who 
would adulterate its quality for their 
own selfish advantage. 

The better the r, the better the 
bread, and the better the bread, the bet- 
ter the ple who eat it. Bakers and 
work together and strive 
tegether to elevate the standard of the 
loaf. American millers and bakers 
should combine in their efforts to make 
the bread of America the best in the 
world. Not exceptionally so, but uni- 
versally so. This requires not only good 
milling but good baking, and although 
there has been a remarkable advance 
during the past decade in this respect, 
really good bread is still so exceptional 
that there is room for an immense im- 
provement in the general average. There- 
fore, co-operation between the baker and 
the miller is greatly to be commended 
and encouraged. 





HOLD-UP ADVERTISING 

An increasing number of commercial 
organizations, weary of being held up, 
coerced or even blackmailed into adver- 
tising in dance programmes, -convention 
reports, church circulars, and other 
ephemeral and ra § worthless publica- 
tions, have resol to protect their 
membership by concerted action, agree- 
ing not to use such mediums for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Individually, business houses find it 
difficult to refuse solicitations of this 
kind, especially when they are made by 
customers who covertly intimate that, un- 
less the advertising is forthcoming, their 
trade will be diverted. Their only re- 
course is to join together to discourage 
what is in fact a system of petty graft 
which, in the aggregate, s an intol- 
erable, as it is an unjustifiable, tax. 

It is very curious that some of those 
who profess to represent the highest 
standards of ethics are quite oblivious to 
simple fundamental principles of busi- 
ness morality. Thus a church paper hav- 
ing a nominal and largely gratuitous cir- 
culation, which cannot by any possibility 
return, in value received, the cost of an 
advertisement, will not hesitate to solicit 
business from those who, for various rea- 
sons, do not like to refuse it. The excel- 
lent clergyman who is responsible for 
such forays will preach eloquently on the 
virtue of honesty and straightforward- 
ness. On occasion, he will not fail to 
intimate that, in a general way, the 
business world is no better than it should 
be in this respect. If he was charged 
with een money under false pre- 
tenses, or taking an unfair advan- 
tage in business, he would probably re- 
sent it indignantly; yet this is exactly 
what he does with his charch paper, or 
the bazar programme in which rtis- 
ing appears. 

Bakers’ associations are to be congrat- 
ulated upon having wholly abandoned the 


praetice, once so common, of soliciting 
contributions from millers toward the 
expense of their conventions. It was a 
vicious and short-sighted method of rais- 


ing money, unworthy of any self-respect- 
ing trade. A few years ago, millers were 
exposed to this hold-up system, but, real- 


izing its character, several of the leadin 
bakers’ associations bited it, a 
gradually all the others have followed 
their good example. 

The whole idea of meeting convention 
expenses, in whole or in part, by levying 
tribute either upon the community in 
whieh the convention is to be held, or 
upon auxiliary industries which sell ma- 
chinery or supplies to those attending the 
convention, is vicious and unjustifiable, 
and should be discouraged by all busi- 
ness men—bakers included. 

If a trade or social organization de- 
sires to hold a convention, it is presum- 
ably for the benefit of those who attend 
it. If it is not worth what it costs them, 
it is valueless to all concerned. The ex- 
ercise of hospitality, spontaneously and 
freely given, is laudable and proper, but 
when it is forced by tribute exacted in 
advance as the price of bringing a con- 
vention to a city, or secured drawing 
upon those who sell to the trade the 
convention represents, it is a loathsome 
and disreputable thing, which right- 
minded people would much prefer not 
to accept. 

Business men should set the public a 
good example of business ethics and busi- 
ness morality. It behooves, them, there- 
fore, to pay their own bills when they 
hold a convention, and to insist that 
others do the same. They should abso- 
lutely refuse, also, to be held up or 
coerced into any form of ephemeral ad- 
vertising. To do this is not the easy 
way, but it is the right way, and the 
sooner it is done, emphatically and with- 
out exception, the sooner all these petty 
grafts, designed by people who are lack- 
ing in a correct perception of proper 
business methods, will cease. 





BREAD A DELICACY 

Occasionally, but very rarely indeed, 
the writer in the newspaper who attempts 
to talk to women on bread and bread- 
making says a true thing. For the most 
part, such writers usually eackle, at space 
rates, and for the purpose of filling space 
and earning, or at least getting, their 
stipend. Their ignorance about flour and 
bread is obviously monumental. 

The following paragraph from the 
housekeeping department. of the New 
York Tribune is an exception to the rule. 
The entire article of which it is a part 
contains the usual proportion of rot and 
rubbish, but there is truth in this extract 
at least. 

“Did you ever really taste bread? I 
mean taste it with an appreciation of its 
own delicious, distinctive flavor, not 
merely as an accessory to other food? 

“Few of us have any conception of the 
real taste of bread, because we mix our 
foods until the individual flavor of each 
one is lost. Yet eaeh kind of bread has a 
flavor of its own, sufficient to tempt the 
most capricious appetite, if only we could 
bring ourselves to regard our daily bread 
as a delicacy instead of a commonplace. 

“Try a piece of bread and butter by 
itself as a treat, not as a background to 
the meal, and see how it goes. You will 
find that good French bread has a sweet- 
ness more subtle than any cake; that a 
crispy crust of graham bread is as richly 
flavored as a nut; that Vienna bread, 
whole-wheat bread and rye bread are all 
distinct in the-matter of taste, and that 
each one, when eaten with sweet, fresh 
butter, is worthy of being regarded as a 
dish by itself.’ 

Americans have yet to learn the true 
value of bread, because they have not 
come to depend upon it as a separate, 
independent and _ all-sufficient food. 
Abroad it is an essential; in this country 
it is merely incidental. Many Americans, 
travelling in foreign countries, will make 
a meal of bread, cheese and a bottle of 
native wine, and recall it as one of the 
most delicious t have ever eaten, usu- 
ally giving chief credit to the bread. 

As a matter of fact, compared with 
American bread the foreign product was 
really inferior, but it tasted good because 
it was eaten by itself and not mixed with 
many other foods, thereby losing its dis- 
tinctive character. It would be better 
for the American people, for their health, 


- tion by giving him an order. 
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st and et-books alike, if they 
peer. to cal paee bread and less meat. 

“bread is the staff of life,” but 
the simple old truth escapes the under- 
standing of most Americans, who imagine 
that unless they load themselves up with 
an infinite variety of other foods, mostly 
indigestible, t will lack strength, 
whereas the bread-eater is the one who is 
best nourished and is best prepared to do 
the world’s work, and do it for the 


longest period. 


NO PROFIT IN UNPROFITABLENESS 

A great many bakers imagine that 
when they have bought their flour from 
the miller at an advantageous price, they 
have completed the connection, and that 
they have fully and completely succeeded 
in ss the utmost out of the relation. 

is is the primary conception of a 
completed circuit between buyer and 
seller, but, as many astute bakers realize, 
the possibility. of mutually advantageous 
relations extends much further than this 
comparatively simple transaction. There 
is more than mere buying and ing in 
doing business together, provi 
parties exercise the right spirit in their 
associations. 

The buyer who desires to get the most 
out of his ability to purchase must di- 
vorce himself entirely from the notion 
that he places the seller under an obliga- 
If there 
has been a fair exchange, the obligation 
is not one-sided, but mutual. The seller 
has given the buyer what he needed and 
wanted; the buyer has paid what it was 
worth. Both parties to the transaction 
have benefited; they have obliged each 
other, and no sense of favor conferred 
should exist. 

A sound and legitimate transaction 
should, however, create on both sides a 
feeling of respect and friendliness. In 
time, and as the result of continued deal- 
ings of a satisfactory nature, mutual 
confidence should result. The buyer 
knows that the seller will not take ad- 
vantage of him, no matter what the op- 
portunity may be, and the seller has 
grown to value the connection so greatly 
that he becomes zealous in caring for the 
buyer’s interest, guarding it as carefully 
as his own. 

There come times in the history of all 
business intercourse when the existence of 
such relations, trustworthy, dependable 
and sincere, is exceedingly valuable to 
the buyer. It may be a critical period in 
his career, when, taking on new responsi- 
bilities, he may feel the need of moral 
or even financial backing. Nothing gives 
greater security than the unbroken record 
of years of satisfactory business rela- 
tions. Seldom is the confidence inspired 
by such a record appealed to in vain. 

Encouragement in hours of doubt and 
perplexity, the assurance of good-will and 
readiness to accommodate and assist by 
every possible means the customer 
of long standing, is the rule and not the 
exception in every milling concern that 
does business on right principles, and 
there are hundreds of them in the Ameri- 
can trade. The relations between a satis- 
factory buyer and an appreciative seller 
stand the test, when it comes, as it almost 
always does, sooner or later, in every 
business career; and this resource, in 
both its moral and financial aspects, is 
something of more value than a banker's 

-will. 

The “smart” baker, who is keen on al- 
ways getting the better of a bargain, and 
chuckles in self-satisfied complacency 
when he fancies he has bought at less 
than cost, is not building up this sort of 
a relationship. He completes and finish- 
es the circuit when he gets his flour. 
There remains with the seller no endur- 
ing credit of good-will to be drawn upon 
in time of Pepe go He may go on 
buying on this basis for a hundred years, 
and never create for himself that in- 
tangible but most invaluable asset, the 
seller’s interest and friendship. His pur- 
chases have been unprofitable to the mill- 
er; each has been disposed of, at the time, 
on its merits, leaving behind only an un- 
satisfactory remembrance. Confidence 
and friendliness are not built up on such 
foundations. 

The “smart” baker may reply that this 
does not worry him; sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. What he knows 
is that he made and the miller lost, and 
he is sure that if he can only continue 
getting bargains in flour, he will prosper 
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all right. Solomon has said something to 
the effect that although a fool be brayed 
in a mortar, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him. So it is with the 
“smart” baker who thinks he buys flour 
at less than cost. He not only pays full 
value for what he gets, but he fools him- 
self, and by his shortsightedness misses 
the essential thing in satisfactory busi- 
ness relations. 

The Northwestern Miller knows of at 
least one highly successful concern which, 
for more than thirty years, has done busi- 
ness, both buying and selling, on the live 
and let live principle, and has found not 
only that it pays immensely in the satis- 
faction and gratification afforded by be- 
ing liberal and generous in dealings, but 
also in financial returns. Its rule, which 
works both ways, is never to sell anything 
without making a profit, and never to buy 
anything that does not yield a profit to 
the seller. The principle is sound, and it 
pays well. 








CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Consuias Hhepert Covering 1915 Shows Food 
Shortage—Not Much Labor Trouble 
—Banks Active 


The United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has recently is- 
sued an extensive bulletin, made up of 
reports from various consuls, covering 
trade conditions in Germany during 1915. 
The following passages are taken from 
the Berlin report: 

As the official statistics of German 
crops have not been published, it is not 
possible to accurately state the amount of 
the principal agricultural products har- 
vested, but it is generally reported that 
the German crops for 1915 were poorer 
than they have been for the last 10 years. 
In view of the evident lack of bread- 
stuffs, the German government made ef- 
forts to purchase grain in foreign coun- 
tries, and attempted to further regulate 
the conditions on the local market. Pre- 
vious to Jan. 1, 1915, the German govern- 
ment had only introduced high-price laws 
affecting the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The War Grain Co. attempted during 
the spring of 1915 to collect, store, and 
distribute the available grain supply until 
the advent of the new crop. In spite of 
these measures and great economy, it was 
necessary to increase the potato addition 
to flour to 20 per cent, and to require a 
more careful milling of rye and wheat. 

Bakeries were forbidden to work at 
night, in order to reduce the consumption 
of bread, and further regulations pro- 
hibiting the use of breadstuffs for feed- 
ing purposes were’ put into effect. 

CONTROL OF FOODSTUFFS 

In the spring of 1915, all available sup- 
plies of wheat, rye, oats, barley, and later 
rice and legumes, were placed under the 
control of the government. When the new 
crop was available, the maximum prices 
for grain were revised. The general ob- 
ject of these provisions was to satisfy 
the demands of the people and to dis- 
tribute the crop equitably. Several new 
grain purchasing and distributing com- 
panies were organized for specific pur- 
poses, as the Barley Valuation Co. (Ger- 
sten-Verwertungs-Gesellschaft), | which 
was created principally to alleviate condi- 
tions in the brewing industry. 

Since potatoes were in demand for an 
increased number of purposes, the regu- 
lation of the potato supply was a more 
serious problem than formerly. No exact 
figures are available as to the actual 
amount of the potato crop. The original 
statement of the amount produced in the 
Empire was inaccurate because the pro- 
duction of small growers was underesti- 
mated and the amounts withheld by pri- 
vate purchasers were placed at too be 
a figure. Such large quantities of pota- 
toes became available toward the end of 
1915 that compulsory measures were 
adopted, in some cases, to effect their 
utilization. 

In general, the potato supply again 
greatly assisted in solving the bread 
problem. The careful distribution of 
tatoes and grain and the limitation of 
consumption has enabled the government 
to partially overcome the obstacles pre- 
sented by the small crops and inadequate 
imports. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 

Labor conditions, which at the begin- 

ning of the war were strongly influenced 
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by the recruiting of the army, have now 
settled down to a degree of regularity. 
A large amount of female labor has been 
introduced into various commercial lines 
where male labor was formerly employed. 
In a number of industries the importa- 
tion of foreign laborers, particularly 
Scandinavian and Dutch, has substituted 
the lack of domestic labor. The Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce reports that its 
assistance in obtaining foreign labor was 
particularly solicited by the local meat 
trade. It is stated that there are now 
approximately 650,000 prisoners of war 
employed in farming and industrial pur- 
suits in Germany. 

The authorities in charge of the funds 
for insurance against sickness continue to 
report a more favorable situation than in 
times of peace. As a result of the em- 
ployment of men partially incapacitated 
for military service, and women, the 
statistics of the unemployed of the Em- 
pire have been materially improved. 

Preliminary figures pertaining to the 

(Continued on page 247.) 





RISE STOPS LONDON SALES 


Buyers Refuse Offers for Shipment at Ad- 
vanced Prices—Business Fair Till 
Prices Go Up 


Lonpvon, Ene., July 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The advance in prices has prac- 
tically put a stop to all business for 
shipment. A fair business was done pre- 
vious to the rise, but buyers now are 
holding off resolutely, awaiting develop- 
ments. 

Flour quotations, per 280-lb sack: 
American spring wheat patents, 42s; 
American spring wheat clears, 38s; Cana- 
dian export patents, 41s; Kansas export 
patents, 41s; American soft winter pat- 
ents, 42s; Canadian soft wheat patents, 
40s; low-grades, 28s. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 





3-day 60-d 
--@ 4 


Sigh 
July 19.$4. $ 
July 20. 
July 21. 
July 22. 
July 24. 
July 26. 
Three-day guilders 
(July 25) at 41%. 


-@4.75% 
eevee e@4. 75% 
coves s@4.75% 
eveee + @4.75% 
4.75% @4.75% 
4.75% @4.75% 
were quoted 
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Chicago Wheat Fluctuates 

Cuicaco, Itt., July 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat was excited at new high 
levels for futures, and reports of black 
rust damage. Realizing sales on advance 
were made at 3c break and lower close. 
Cash premiums unchanged. Milling sales, 
20,000 bus. July deliveries, 180,000 bus. 
Eastern mills buying heavily in the 
Southwest. . 

Cargo of American wheat sold at Balti- 
more for export. Seaboard reports 
400,000 bus American wheat in all posi- 
tions for export, in addition to 300,000 
bus Manitobas. Receipts, 124 cars. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Central States Harvest Progress 
Torevo, Oxo, July 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather continues very hot. 
Wheat is being harvested under favorable 
conditions, and the harvest is being 
pushed to completion. New wheat is 
testing frequently 60 to 62 lbs. Corn is 
making — progress. Rain would be 
welcome, but there are no indications 
of it. 
W. H. Wiceern, Jr. 





Freight Discrimination 

Lonpvon, Enc., June 28.—A _ widely 
known Canadian miller, in a recent letter 
to this office, stated that tramp boats at 
Montreal were begging for wheat at that 
date (June 12) at 40c per 100 Ibs, where- 
as millers could not secure one pound of 
freight for flour under 80c per 100 lbs, 
The writer. criticize€ the action of the 
British government in not buying larger 
supplies in the shape of flour rather than 
wheat, and wanted to know why the flour 
importers of the United Kingdom did 
not demand fair treatment along these 
lines. He further stated that Canadian 
millers were British subjects just as 
much as are British millers, and that in 
his opinion they were not getting fair 
treatment from the British government. 

At the time the letter was written it 
was undoubtedly true that such discrimi- 


nation existed, but since then, largely 
owing to protests made by the National 
Association of Flour Importers, the situ- 
ation has somewhat improved, although it 
is still far from being satisfactory. It 
was reported yesterday that freights from 
North Atlantic ports were equivalent to 
2ic per 100 lbs on wheat, as compared 
with 45c on flour. 

A well-informed importer, in discussing 
the subject, said: “The freight on wheat 
is always bound to be slightly cheaper 
than that on flour, owing to the handling 
charges being less. The difference in 
normal times should not be more than 
about 3c per 100 lbs, and during the 
present abnormal times, taking into con- 
sideration the higher cost of labor, etc., 
the difference should not be more than 6c 
at the most. This means to say that, if 
the present price on wheat from the other 
side is 27c, the rate on flour should not 
be more than 33c, per 100 lbs. Although 
the rate on flour has been reduced to 45c, 
it is still far too high compared with 
wheat.” C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Light at Advanced Prices— 
Buyers Look for Decline—Shipping 
Directions Good 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Inu., July 25.—The question 
as to close flour values is a problem right 
now, owing to the irregularity of the 
wheat market the past two days. One 
thing is certain, and that is there is no 
great amount of trading in any grades. 
Some flour is changing hands in the way 
of resales, but direct buying from the 
mills is very slow. Southwestern 95 per 
cent patents made of new wheat are 
quoted at $5.50@5.65, jute. Spring wheat 
patents, $5.80@6, jute. Rye flour is much 
higher, and the new offerings of grain 
are light. Locally, the flour trade is in a 
decided waiting mood and probably will 
remain so until wheat becomes more 
settled. 

C. H, CHatten. 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—The entire 
flour market is dull and nominal, with no 
sales reported at the higher prices now 
quoted. Prices on spring wheat patents 
have advanced 50@60c bbl during the 
week. Minneapolis patents, $7.20; spring 
country, $6.50@7.15, with one Minnesota 
patent held at $7.30, all in wood; special 
short patents, $7.35@7.50 in wood. Kan- 
sas patents, $5.90@6.20 for general list, 
with fancy at $6.60, all in sacks. Soft 
winter patents nominal at $6@6.60, in 


“wood. Millfeed dull and steady. Cana- 


dian bran is offered in a small way at 
$23.50 in 100’s. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PuHinavetvpH1a, Pa., July 25.—Flour 
held higher, in sympathy with wheat, but 
demand light. Quotations, 196 lbs, wood: 
winter clear, $5@5.25; straight, $5.25@ 
5.50; patent, $5.50@5.75. Kansas clear, 
cotton sacks, $5.15@5.40; straight, $5.50 
@5.75; patent, $5.75@6. Spring first 
clear, $5.25@5.50; straight, .60@5.90; 
patent, $6@6.50; favorite brands, $6.75 
@7. City mills’ choice and fancy patent, 
$6.75@7; city mills regular grades win- 
ter clear, $5@5.25; straight, $5.25@5.50; 
patent, $5.50@5.75. 

SamvuEz S. Dante1s. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., July 25.—The con- 
tinued high price of wheat seriously re- 
stricts flour-buying. Buyers profess en- 
tire lack of confidence in present quota- 
tions, and mills, meantime, are holding 
prices up to the market basis and are 
really not pushing very hard for new 
business. Under these uncertain condi- 
tions, shipping directions are excellent. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 25.—Flour dull. 
Millers advanced prices 20c bbl, curtail- 
ing sales. No export. Millfeed demand 
good, offerings light, and prices held 
firmly. 

Peter DeRuien. 


Batimore, Mp., July 25.—Flour shows 
no material change since Saturday. De- 
mand is confined chiefly to soft winters, 
with sales averaging lighter. Millfeed 


steady and inert. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: July 24 July 25 

July 22 July 15 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....380,620 340,345 250,340 343,165 
Duluth-Superior 12,945 21,000 14,560 25,725 
Milwaukee ..... 12,200 12,400 8,500 7,500 





Totals 405,765 373,745 273,400 376,390 
Outside mills*..172,480 2 





Ag’gate sprg.578,245 

St. Louis 28,400 26,900 17,600 27,200 
St. Louist 42,100 41,500 32,500 32,50) 
Buffalo 107,200 112,500 112,250 103,500 
Rochester 12,000 12,800 13,200 13,600 
Chicago 21,750 21,250 20,000 20,250 
Kansas City.... 63,840 58,100 21,000 34,109 
Kansas Cityt...191,195 168,220 134,120 184,670 
Toledo 21,700 27,200 12,500 36,300 
Toledof 53,730 48,865 32,080 100,93 
Nashville** .... 84,020 61,270 66,705 84,5¢ 
Seattle 18,775 18,990 12,365 
Tacoma 13,190 9,030 9,490 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on fu! 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 24 July 2 

July 22 July 15 1915 1914 

79 71 5 7 


, Minneapolis 6 78 


Duluth-Superior .. 1 
Outside mills* .... 7 63 


Average spring.. 
Milwaukee 4 
St. Louis 

St. Louist 

Buffalo .... 
Rochester . 

Chicago ... 

Kansas City . 
Kansas Cityt 

Toledo 

Toledof 

Nashville** 

Seattle 

Tacoma 


Average 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 61 72 
Other states 60 64 

Flour output for week ending July 22 at 
all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending July 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Canadian Crops 

The latest bulletin of the Canadian 
government places the area of wheat, 
both spring and winter, to be harvested 
this year at 11,517,600 acres, or 1,368,800 
less than in 1915, and 1,223,700 more than 
in 1914. Of this total 1,042,200 acres are 
under winter wheat, mostly in Ontario. 
The condition of the crop is slight!y above 
the average of last eight years. 

The following table shows the areas 
under leading grains, with comparisons, 


in bushels: 
1916 1915 
11,517,600 12,986,400 
10,644,000 11,365,000 
1,397,900 1,509,350 
159,685 2,300 
355,500 343,800 
723,000 806,600 
183,700 53,300 
101,420 96,210 


Conditions: Wheat 102.2, oats 96, bar- 
ley 98.5, rye 103.6. 





Western Canada Crop Progress 

Winnirze, Man., July 24.—Some 
slight damage was done by hail at 
points in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
during the week, but with these excep- 
tions ideal weather has prevailed through- 
out the prairie provinces. Crops have 
made such rapid progress that in some 
districts they are reported as further 
advanced than at this time last year. 
Generally speaking, however, all crops 
are still a trifle late, but making excel- 
lent progress. Rust was reported to have 
appeared in southern Manitoba, but this 
has not yet been confirmed. Cooler 
weather, following the heat and abundant 
moisture of the past three weeks, would 
prove beneficial in the filling out of crops. 

Should — prospects materialize, it 
is expected that barley cutting will com- 
mence by the end of the month, and 
wheat harvesting about the middle of 


August. 
-° G. Rocx. 
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SPRING WHEAT HEAVILY DAMAGED 





Black Rust and Blight .Virulent in Northwest — Conditions Compared with 
1994—Crop of South Dakota Heavily Reduced—Minnesota Less Af- 
fected — Much Infection in North Dakota and Result Uncertain 
—Present Week Will Determine Outcome— Weather Cooler 


Minneapous, Minn., July 25.—Un- 
questionably the northwestern wheat 
crop has been heavily damaged by blight 
and black rust in the last 10 days. ‘Lhe 
most definite impairment has occurred in 
South Dakota, where blight seriously af- 
fected wheat and was re-enforced by 
black rust. Between the two, the crop 
has been cut down grievously. Some ex- 
perienced elevator men who have gone 
over a considerable part, making personal 
examination, today assert that South 
Dakota will not average much over 7 bus 
per acre, Others place it somewhat under 
10 bus. This would give a total yield of 
26 to 35 million bus. Last year the yield 
was 17 bus, and the government esti- 
mated the crop at 61 millions, 

Rust has spread rapidly in that state 
in the last week, and has been active in 
its effect on the crop. 

Different parts of Minnesota, north 
and west, are reporting black rust and 
considerable damage. Blight has also 
had its effect. 

In North Dakota, reports of the pres- 
ence of black rust and its unfavorable 
effect upon the wheat crop are increasing. 
Apparently the rust has been spreading 
in the last few days, and becoming more 
and more virulent. No one at this time 
can tell what the result will be in that 
state. The ensuing week will determine 
the outcome. Even conservative millers 
and elevator managers, who have been 
skeptical up to within a few days, now 
concede the seriousness of the situation. 
Many compare this year’s conditions as 
being much like those of 1904, 

The effect of blight on wheat has been 
particularly noticeable in the north, 
where wheat was stubbled in. The thor- 
oughness of planting was lacking, and 
the plant seemingly has not been able to 
stand up under the excessive heat. 

The weather since Thursday, July 20, 
has been cooler and more favorable than 
previously, and yet the temperature has 
run pretty high. Yesterday in North and 
South Dakota it ranged 80 to. 90 degrees. 
Today at Minneapolis it is around 88, and 
in the Dakotas, 87 to 90. The forecast 
is for a lower temperature. 

The fnaturing of wheat has been under 
forced draft, and where it has withstood 
both rust and blight, it promises to be of 


smail berry, and, though taking a greater 
number of pounds to the barrel than 
usual, to make an exceptionally strong 
flour, 


Freperick J. Crarx. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest in 1916, with comparisons. 
The figures are in millions: 

-—1916—, -—1915—, -—1914—, 

; Acres *Bus Acres Bus Ac’s Bus ‘13 
Minn. .... 8.9 61.2 438 72 40 43 68 
N, Dak... 7.1 90.6 8.4 162 7.3 823 79 
S. Dak.... 3.6 62.1 36 61 84 82 384 


Tots. ...14.6 204.0 16.3 285 14.6 t157 181 
“Indicated crop based on July 1 govern- 





ment report. {Trade estimates range 165 to 
175 millions, In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,- 
170,000 and South Dakota 2,662,000 bus win- 


ter wheat, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, THIRTY-FIVE MILLIONS 
_ Telegraphing under date of July 25 
from Aberdeen, Henry Neill, an experi- 
enced crop observer, estimates the wheat 
crop of South Dakota at 35 million bus. 


The government’s final estimate of last’ 


year’s crop was 61 millions. On July 1, 
the government report indicated a yield 
of 52 millions. As to quality, Mr. Neill 
Says some of the wheat will go No. 2, 
but it will be mostly of the lower grades. 


Mill Reports 
—— are mill reports, written 
Saturday, July 22, or later: 


MINNESOTA 

Madison Minn.) Milling Co: Hot 
weather last two weeks did considerable 
damage to wheat. Black rust is more or 
less prevalent. Estimated yield 8@10 
bus per acre; quality below No. 1. 
a Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
's In milk stage. Too early to tell prob- 


able yield. Black rust in great many 
places, but not bad as yet. Weather cool. 
Cannot venture guess on outcome. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: All 
guesswork now as to yield. Black rust 
getting in its work on all sides. Some 
parts hailed out July 21. Cutting about 
Aug. 10. 

Franklin Edwards, manager Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat damaged in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota 25 
to 50 per cent by blight and rust. Pros- 
pects for oats and corn good. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: No 
black rust here; some red rust, however. 
With favorable weather, we look for a 
good crop of wheat, as well as other small 
grain. ’ 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax: Wheat 
has been and is being severely damaged 
by black rust and heat. Have examined 
several fields here and find at least 50 
per cent wheat blighted. Rust working 
on stems just below heads, and in the 
heads themselves. Unless _ conditions 
change quickly, crop here will be a goner. 
Best that can be expected now is 5 to 7 
bus per acre. Cutting, Aug. 1. Oats and 
corn look good. 

G. M. Palmer, president Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co. Mankato: Blight has damaged 
blue-stem ‘here 10 to 25 per cent. Other 
varieties not so badly affected. Damage 
developed in the last week, caused no 
doubt by intense heat. 

Echo (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat crop 
in this section has been damaged 25 per 
cent by hot weather of last three weeks. 
Marquis so badly scorched by the sun it 
will not make a half-crop. Black rust 
has appeared in last week, and will add 
to damage previously done. Rye has 
been cut, and is an average crop. 

Big Diamond Flour Mills Co., Morris- 
town: Cutting begun on rye and early 
oats. Corn advanced very rapidly, due 
to warm weather; prospects good. Heat 
has damaged blue-stem wheat to some 
extent, but impossible to say how much. 
Light heads can be seen in nearly every 
field. 

Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co: Esti- 
mate wheat yield 12@15 bus per acre. 
Black rust is doing some damage. Look 
for inferior quality, but cannot tell yet. 
Rye, barley and oats promise fair yield; 
cutting has started. Some wheat will be 
cut this week. ; 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
From our observation, can see very little 
damage to wheat by heat or rust here. 
We figure on 90 per cent crop, at least. 

Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co: Farmers 
say wheat will make fair average crop. 
Some black rust, but it is not spreading. 
Weather ideal—cool, breezy and just 
right for filling. Corn making rapid 
growth, and good crop expected. 

L. B. Denison, manager Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo: Wheat in Chip- 
bt County may average 10 bus acre; 
ook for just a fair crop. Oats and bar- 
ley will be an average crop. Corn in fine 
condition, and: will undoubtedly make a 
good crop. Hot weather has matured 
wheat too quickly. 

Melrose (Minn.) Milling Co: Good out- 
look for wheat and small grains, although 
cooler weather would be better. Some 
red rust. and a little blight by heat. 
Otherwise, prospects are good; some state 
just as good as last year. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Pretty 
hard to estimate yield. Crops hurt by 
excessive heat. Fields that promised 40 
bus will not go over 20. Rust is showing 
in some fields. - 

New Rockford (N. D.) Mill Co: A few 
farmers think blight and rust is going 
to be bad, but majority feel crop will be 
as good as last year, when it averaged 17 
bus. 

C. I. Gross, manager Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Casselton: Black rust and blight 
are showing in ‘some fields that had too 
much moisture. Red River Valley from 
Fargo to Wahpeton is poorest district 
seen. Many fields will produce less than 
50 per cent normal crop, even with most 


favorable weather. Cutting at least two 
to three weeks off. : 

Valley City: Black rust developing; 
now showing on main stem of wheat. 
Weather hot and unfavorable, with little 
wind. Rust .now in fields that did not 
show a trace of it last week. Possibilities 
here are serious. Wheat-cutting, Aug. 7. 
Rye being cut; begin cutting barley this 
week. 

William Dunnell, vice-president Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co: Black rust is 
beginning (July 24) to appear in some of 
the wheatfields, but cannot observe any 
damage from it yet. Some fields are be- 
ginning to fire, and fields which were 
poorly cultivated have been damaged by 
heat. We need a good, soaking rain. 
Wheat-cutting by Aug. 15. 

P. A. O'Keeffe, Sharon (N. D.) Mill- 
ing Co: Writer inspected fields in por- 
tions of seven counties; black rust in all 
fields; damage bound to be severe; can 
be total loss. If weather doesn’t change, 
good wheat will not be in evidence at all. 

Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co. Milnor, 
N. D: Blight and rust will cut yield at 
least 50 per cent in this territory. Wheat 
is in the dough and only half filled. Esti- 
mate yield at 7 bus. 

W. M. Hommerding, Harvey (N. D.) 
Milling Co: Very little damage by black 
rust. Heat has reduced yield more. 
Tips of many heads are blighted. Esti- 
mate* yield at 12@15 bus acre. Barley 
will be fair; oats short, with a small yield. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown: Crop 
damaged by heat and rust. Now in dough 
stage and filling well. Weather ‘cooler; 
conditions more favorable. Barley ready 
to cut. Will be cutting wheat Aug. 1. 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings: 
Black rust and blight did serious damage 
to wheat here. Average yield about 8 
bus; quality, more or less shrunken, with 
good many blighted or dead kernels. Bar- 
ley cutting general. Our experience is 
that, when black rust strikes stem, it 
should be cut at once, as it does not make 
any further improvement. 

P. T. Rodgers, George C. Christian & 
Co., Redfield: Damage to wheat in Spink 
County is estimated at about 50 per cent. 
Black rust seems to have caused most 
damage. Considerable damage has been 
caused by heat; big loss by hail in certain 
localities. Early prospect placed wheat 
at 20 bus per acre; now estimated at 
about 10 bus. Wheat-cutting will begin 
this week. Corn is looking fine; expect 
a good crop. Rye, oats and barley 
promise an average. Spelt will run light. 





Flour Mill Census 
The following table, compiled by the 
census bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, shows the Changes between 
1909 and 1914 in the flour and grist mill- 
ing industries in the United States: 


Per cent 
7-000’s omitted—, of de- 
1914 1909 crease 
No. of establishments fll 12 7.7 
Wheat, bus ......... 543,970 496,480 *9.6 
RVG, WES cccecscccccs 12,748 11,504 *10.8 
COPM, DOR cccccccccce 180,116 209,281 13.9 
Buckwheat, bus .... 5,478 7,166 23.4 
Barley, bus ......... 20,288 24,510 17.2 
Oats, BOE ccoscvesseee 60,227 50,242 f¢.. 
Other grain, bus..... 4,278 7,075 39.5 
Alfalfa, tons ........ 88 Bees , 
Other material, tons. 122 ae or 
PRODUCTS 
Total value ....... 1$875,496 $883,584 9 
Wheat. flour, bbis.... 116,045 105,757 *%9.7 
Velme seedeccticcs $542,052 $550,116 1.5 
Rye flour and rye 
graham, bbls ... 1,927 1,532 *25.8 
VERE. <Wenensceses $7,801 $6,384 *22.2 
Buckwheat flour, Ibs. 125,622 176,082 28.7 
Vales scocccccecec $3,765 $4,664 19.5 
Barley meal, lbs .... 14,001 28,551 61.0 
VOIR. cccctoccsece $242 $486 60.1 
Corn meal and corn 
flour, bbis ...... 16,328 21,563 24.2 
VE Ecbcdccac vac $54,963 $66,941 17.9 
Hominy and grits, lbs 870,364 827,988 *%5.1 
VGIRE ccccducrices $13,768 $12,509 *10.1 
Oatmeal, Ibs ........ 30,452 Bese: &» 
VG@RGE tes¢cecush os $758 Sice t. 
Bran and middlings, 
COMB cere vacccctos 4,649 4,104 *13.3 
VOTRE. oes chads , $104,351 $89,814 *16.2 
Feed and offal, tons.: 4,763 . 6,132 7.4 
VOIRS  ccccvcssecces $137,068 $140,542 2.5 
Corn oil, gallons..... 302 Sies- “3. 
Vales secccossvses $152 Servs > Be 
Breakfast foods, rolled 
oats, etc., lbs ... 92,676 
Vale .cceccesceve $2,932 Ss 
All other cereal prod- 
ucts, value ........ $2,092 $4,720 655.7 
All other products, 
VOIUS oceceecdedses $5,562 $7,408 24.9 


*Increase. tLess than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. tNot reported separately for 1909. {In 
addition, in 1914, 40 establishments engaged 
primarily in other industries manufactured 
flour-mill and gristmill products, valued at 
$9,046,449. 
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GRAIN GRADES DEBATED 


Conference Committee Considers Changes— 
Principal Amendments Made in Bill 
as Passed by Senate 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 24,—The 
grain-grading bill is still in conference, 
with special conferees from the agricul- 
tural committees of the Senate and the 
House. 

It will not be reported out until some 
time this week, and in the meantime noth- 
ing is being said by the conferees about 
a changes are being made in the 

ill. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


AMENDMENTS IN THE SENATE 

According to a summary prepared by 
Fred J. Lingham, chairman of the Fed- 
eration committee which has had in hand 
the matter of federal grain grades, the 
following were the most important 
changes made in the grain grades bill by 
the Senate: 

Section 2: Notices of changes in grades, 
etc., shall be not less than 120 days. 

Section 4: In any case where there is 
no state or exchange inspection, this act 
shall not apply so far as it relates to 
interstate or foreign commerce, but such 
grain shall be inspected at terminal point, 
if shipped to a state having a system of 
inspection, and if shipped to a foreign 
country through a state having a system 
of inspection, it shall be inspected at the 
most convenient point within such state. 

fen 6 grain graded at the home market 
may be regraded at any intermediate or 
terminal point, and if the grade there 
given shall be higher than the grade given 
at the local home market the seller shall 
have the benefit of the higher grade given, 
and shall receive the amount of additional 
price he should have received had _ his 
grain ‘been given the correct grade at his 
home market; and said difference in price 
Shall be paid him, etc. - 

This section establishes a board of 
appeals of three members, to be appoint- 
ed by the secretary of agriculture, with 
salaries of $3,000 per year. This board 
shall pass on all appeals, but in states 
having state boards of appeal, appeals 
shall be considered only from the find- 
ing of such state boards of appeals. The 
board of appeals shall also, under the 
direction of the secretary of agriculture, 
pass on the qualification of applicants 
for license under this act. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary of 
agriculture to appoint one or more expert 
grain supervisors, not exceeding 40 in 
number, to supervise the inspection of 
grain. 

Section 6: Any interested party may 
call for reinspection or appeal, in ac- 
cordance with the rules in force at place 
of inspection, with further right of ap- 
peal to the secretary of agriculture. The 
clause is retained which makes it neces- 
sary to appeal before grain has left point 
of inspection. 

Whenever an appeal shall be referred 
to the secretary of agriculture, he shall 
collect a fee, which fee shall be refunded 
if the appeal is sustained, and in that 
case the fee shall be paid by the shipper 
who has shipped the grain of the wrong 
grade. Note that this does not provide 
for payment of the fee by the buyer if he 
may have been wrong, and where the ap- 
ye may be called for in the first place 

y the shipper. 

Section 7: In states having state grain 
inspection the secretary of agriculture 
shall issue licenses to state inspectors. 
The clause is retained giving the secre- 
tary of agriculture authority to revoke 
any license for cause. 

No licensed inspectors shall be interest- 
ed in handling or selling of grain, nor in 
the employment of any one so interested. 

Section 12: The appropriation is made 
$250,000 instead of $125,000. 





Tariff Revision in Argentina 

On June 30 there was signed by the 
president of Argentina a decree prepared 
in the ministry of finance creating a com- 
mission on the revision of the present 
tariff system. Before considering sepa- 
rately modifications of the existing rates 
on particular articles the commission will 
give 15 days’ notice and will require the 
resubmission of all representations here- 
tofore made. It is suggested that inter- 
ested American exporters forward at 
once briefs of their cases. 
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MILL WAGES ADVANCED 

The large milling companies of Minne- 
apolis have decided to materially advance 
the wages of their mill ratives. They 
recognize the high cost of living, and wish 
to furnish every incentive to attract men 
of ability to take up the vocation of the 
miller. The Minneapolis companies, in 
paying higher w do so voluntarily, 
and without the least suggestion from 
their employees. Since it will cost them 
a tidy sum, and the crop outlook in the 
Northwest is not the most encouraging, 
the action is not only commendable, but 
it required stamina and confidence. 

The new scale is to go into effect Aug. 
1. The old and new wages are shown in 
the appended table: 


Cents per hour 
Old New 
Grinders and bolters .... 42 45 
Machine tenders’ and 
bolters’ helpers 
Smutters 34 8 hours 
Oilers 30 «68 hours 


Sweepers 24 10 hours 


8 hours 


8 hours 


9 hours 


Packers 
9 hours 


Nailers and sewers 
Roustabouts 


Bran packers 2.40 2.60 8 hours 


Bran sewers 2.16 2.26 8 hours 

Millwrights, electricians and similar 
help are paid on a less definite basis, each 
man practically being considered alone 
and upon his own merits. In a general 
way, millwrights now receive $3.50@4 
day. 
The smaller mills will unquestionably 
in large degree take corresponding action. 
With them, the duties of many men are 
more varied than in the big mills, and 
hence their scale of wages is less rigid 
and clearly defined. 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 40,275 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 22) was 380,620 bbls, against 
250,340 in 1915, 343,165 in 1914 and 337,- 
095 in 1913. The capacity in operation 
this week is about the same as last; so 
little change in the production is looked 
for. In the corresponding week in 1915, 
Minneapolis mills made 269,980 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

July 24 July 25 
July 22 July 36 1915 ©1914 
9 7 


Minneapolis 7 56 78 
Outside mills 57 44 63 


On the whole, Minneapolis and interior 
‘mills last week sold somewhat less flour 
than in the preceding week. There were 
occasional mills which increased their 
sales by accepting old prices after ad- 
vances, the flour going in fair lots to 
jobbers and bakers. A few sales of this 

ind were made into the new calendar 
year. 

However, new-crop business was usu- 
ally very small. On an average, mills 
last week probably sold less than one-half 
of the quantity of flour they produced. 
The dollar advance in flour sincé wheat 
began to go up has made buyers disposed 
to hold off and await a more settled 
market. They are taking only enough 
flour to meet their most pressing needs, 

In the last week, prices of patent were 
advanced 35@40c bbl. Clears were not 
put up that much. 

Most all mills report shipping directions 
as good. This is reflected in the com- 
paratively heavy output of both Minne- 
apolis and interior mills, The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s statement, given elsewhere, 
showing a material increase over the 
quantity produced for the same time last 


year. 
As a rule, northwestern mills found it 
impossible to make export sales last week. 


However, there were a few exceptions 
where the ownership of cheap ocean 
freight contracts enabled them to accept 
offers which otherwise could not have 
been considered. Foreign sales for the 
week possibly aggregated 25,000 bbls, the 
major portion of this being- standard 
patents and straights. There were scat- 
_ bookings of second clear to Lon- 
on. 

Though the majority of mills are 
comfortably situated as to orders for 
first and second clears, here and there 
is one which has both es to offer. 
Second clear is rather easier than first. 
For fancy clear there seems to be a very 
light demand, and it is difficult for mills 
making this grade to move it as fast as it 
is produced. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $6.40 
@6.75 per 196 Ibs in wood. 

* aa 

Minneapolis mills report an increasing 
demand for millfeed. Eastern brokers 
are in the market for deferred shipment 
bran, and mills have sold as much as they 
care to at present. In addition, there is 
a good demand from the Southeast for 
standard middlings and red dog. 

Western consumptive demand is good, 
both in —— and mixed cars. Sup- 
plies of middlings and red dog are re- 
stricted. Were it not for the fact that 
the production is unusually heavy, and 
has been for some time, prices undoubt- 
edly would be materially hi ; 

A few jobbers represent bran as slow 
and inactive, and have reduced quotations 
50c ton for the week. The heavier . 
however, are stronger. Flour middlings 
and red dog are 50c ton higher than on 
July 18. 

Mills quote bran at $18@18.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $19@20; flour middlings, $23 
ones hong dog, $26@27.50,—latter in 140- 

sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation July 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Phoenix and Russell-Miller mills will 
be started Wednesday. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 45 mills outside of - 
total 


Minneapolis and Duluth, with a 
capacity of 42,025 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 22 they made 172,485 
bbls of flour (representing 776,000 bus of 
wheat), against 112,200 in 1915. 

sires ew “outside” mills last week 
shipped 8,210 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 357 in 1915. 

MILLS INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK 

The Commander Mill Co., of Mimnne- 
apolis, has increased its authorized capi- 
tal stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and 
the Big Diamond Mills Co. from $200,000 
to $500,000. These companies have ex- 
tended their capitalization to meet the 
requirements of a growing business. 


IMPORTANT SWITCHING DECISION 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has ren- 
dered an important decision as to switch- 
py Pag oe The Minneapolis & Eastern, 
a belt line connecting with local mills, is 
owned jointly by the Milwaukee and 
Omaha roads. However, for many years 
a charge has been made by this ouulieee 
—— for transferring cars from the 
tracks of the Milwaukee and the Omaha, 
to the mills. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is 
a a eo er of the Min- 
nesota way Commission, and, sustain- 


ing the district court, holds that the 
Minneapolis & Eastern, for years a sepa- 
rate corporate entity, separately 
Se erst ot os dee ol 
phy si of the Milwaukee 
Sache 3 my al that the latter are 
therefore bited from imposing a 
switching ge when a car of t 
passes from either of the systems to the 
switching road, or from the switching 
belt line to the systems. 

Other important and parallel cases 
were held in abeyance for judgment in 
this litigation. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last .week aggregated 2,978,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
week of 608,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 626,000 bus, and 
at Duluth a decrease of 18,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 
22, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis «.... 971 1,875 9872 675 
Duluth 9 103 590 490 


Duluth, bonded. 


2,999 1,074 1,967 1,470 


Elevator stocks .at Minneapolis 
Duluth on July 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1916 1918 


Minneapolis 7,715 1,669 
Duluth .... 7,933 162 1,033 6,147 


Totals ...15,648 1,831 6,665 17,988 
Duluth, b’a’d 347 91 68 156 


5,728 18,144 


1914 1918 
4,632 11,841 


-..15,995 1,922 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to July 22, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 


+ - 166,890 103,669 96,062 118,819 
97,363 67,800 60,847 84,232 


Totals 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





254,253 161,469 156,909 202,551 


Totals 
1,895 4,621 8,884 


Duluth, bonded 12,637 
Totals 266,790 163,364 161,530 210,885 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY NOTES 
The Northern Candy & Cracker Co. is 
in the hands of a receiver. It is stated 
that creditors’ claims will be paid in full. 
There is a possibility of the company 
being reorganized and the bakery started 
again. 
F. F. McArthur, formerly with a Chi- 
cago advertising firm, has succeeded J. 





 F. Ifversen as manager of Ye Olde Tyme 


Bakerie, Minneapolis. Mr. McArthur will 
have charge of the sales. J. D. Rafert, 
until recently with the General Baking 
Co., New York, will be man in charge 
of the manufacturing. Mr. Rafert start- 
ed the Cleveland (Ohio) Bread Co., which 
sold out to the General Baking Co. 
Mathias H. Kaehn, an old North Min- 
neapolis baker, has filed a voluntary of 
tition in bankruptcy. He schedules his 
assets at $29,183, of which $12,290 are 
claimed exempt, and liabilities at $6,374. 
The assets are largely nominal. The 
largest creditor is a large Minneapolis 
milling company for $2,193. Mr. Kaehn 
is a principal in the Electric B Co., 
recently incorporated, but it is under- 
stood the new company is not affected. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


R. H. Clark has been engaged as miller 
by the Northern Milling Co., of Wausau, 
Wis. , 


Durum millers ask a premium of 25c 
bbl over spot for September-January 


‘shipment. ; 


Charles Quinn, of Toledo, secretary of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
is in Minneapolis today. 

Spring wheat mills in the last week have 
been making bids on round lots of flour 


for the account of the Holland and Greek . 


governments. 

William F. Kelm, formerly secretary 
of the United Flour Mills Co., is now in 
ag, 4 of sales for the National Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Some millers and jobbers have had 
costly experience from putting out quo- 
tations on this market without making 
them subject to confirmation. 

ae department sales-man 
— for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

has been in California on a business 
trip, is expected home in about a week. 
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Telegrams received in M is to- 
day stated that, on account of heavy pur- 
chases of burlap by the British govery- 
ment, prices on jute and burlap were 
expected to advance materially. 

Jobbers and bakers who three weeks 
ago were offered flour on the basis of «(, 
Boston rate points, and rejected it, are 
now metaphorically kicking themselvy:s, 
At present, millers are asking $7@7.\\) 
for the same flour. 

At Minneapolis, money is firm, with 
rates of interest unchanged for the wee. 
Grain carriers are taking a little, both 01, 
call and on time. Where time money i; 
borrowed, it is done, not because of any 
immediate need of it, but to forestall ai\ 
advance in rates. Generally, rates of 
interest at Minneapolis are: on paper 
secured terminal elevator receipts, 4 
per cent, time or call; on indorsed paper, 
4,@5 per cent, time or call. It is on!) 

very strongest firms which are able |) 
place indorsed paper at 41% per cent. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat premiums at Minneapolis av. 
about Ic bu lower for the week. 

To date, 1,027,000 bus wheat have been 
delivered on July contracts at Minie- 
apolis. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Pome nae is quoted at 5@4c under 
September. 

In 1904, the year when black rust did 
such extensive damage in the Northwest, 
high = for No. 1 northern was $1.21, 
—in May 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis ‘have (le- 
creased 275,000 bus in four days. ‘he 
total July 265 was about 7,440,000 bus, 
against 1,369,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,713,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,506,000 
bus against 525,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today (July 25), 
the average price paid to farmers at 
country points in the Northwest for No. 
1 northern was $1.18 bu; for No. 2 
northern $1.09; for no-grade, 84c. 

For new No. 2 hard wheat from Kan- 
sas, buyers bid Minneapolis September 
pales: Shippers ask 1@2c over. Ne- 

raska wheat is held at September price, 
but buyers bid 2c under. Consequeu'tly, 
little southwestern wheat is being worked 
here to arrive. 

Line elevator companies state that 
farmers have taken advantage of the re- 
cent sharp advances to sell what wheat 
they had in store with country elevators. 
Deliveries from farms have also picked 
up, practically all being sold as deliy- 
ered. It is to these conditions that the 
large receipts at Minneapolis are at-- 
tributable. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Screenings are dull, but unchange« in 
price. 

Mill oats are quoted at 28@341,¢ bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Mixed feed is quoted b 
$25.50@28 ton, in 100-Ilb sa 
ton. 

Red dog in straight cars sold July 24 
at as high as $27.25 ton, in 140-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed hive 
been advanced 50c@$1.50 ton, according 
to the percentage of corn used. 

The East is represented to be bidding 
$22.25 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, for season- 
shipment bran, Boston rate points. 

Rye in southern Minnesota is sai to 
have been damaged by heat. The demnd 
for rye has pic up, and prices liave 
advanced about 5c bu for the week. |‘or 
new rye, August-September delivery, ‘2c 
bu is bid at Minneapolis; sellers ask 
9217, @931/,c. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on {lour 
from Minneapolis were today (July ”») 
peter in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 

ipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, ‘5.9; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 150.5; 
Belfast, 88.5; Bristol, 95.5; Christiania 
180.5; Copenhagen, 180.5; Cardiff, *.5; 
Dublin, 89.5; Dundee, 80.5; Glasgow, ©"). 
Hull, 85.5; Leith, 80.5; Liverpool, 5.5; 
London, 80.5; Manchester, 80.5; Mar- 
seilles, 160.5; Rotterdam, 195.5; St- 
John’s, N. F., 73. 


jobbers at 
f.o.b. Bos- 
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THE SOUTHWEST AND RUST NEWS 

Nothing more seriously distresses the 
milling industry of the Southwest than a 
July-August rust, or other crop damage, 
situation in the spring wheat territory, 
with its accompanying sensational market 
effects. 

In normal situation, millers of the 
Southwest sell enough flour in the June- 
July period to insure them a steady run 
up to the close of the year. They do not, 
of course, sell their entire output for the 
period, but their sales are usually suffi- 
cient so that, with current established 
business coming along, they are insured 
a full run for the first six months of the 
crop year. 

When this normal situation is over- 
turned by a 10@20e advance in midsum- 
mer, predicated on fears for the spring 
wheat crop, this selling period bogs down. 
The mills do not get their customary vol- 
ume of autumn-shipment sales booked; 
and, furthermore, what they do sell on 
the high-price basis is subject to all of 
the perils of a gradually depreciating 
market. A further item of distress is the 
fact that, when the spring wheat damage 
turns out to be real and extensive, there 
is the certainty that spring wheat millers 
will be compelled to draw heavily upon the 
Southwest for wheat supplies, resulting 
in higher cash wheat values in this terri- 
tory. 

Most heartily the Southwest wishes each 
year that the spring wheat. territory 
would keep its rust news at home. It is 
a negative commodity in the Southwest; 
no one wants to believe it, and no one gets 
any joy out of it when belief is thrust 
upon him. Just now, the Southwest is 
believing the news of northwestern dam- 
age, but the only result that it sees is a 
high market on which to begin the crop 
year, and the prospect of sagging prices, 
with all of their attendant evils, through 
the weeks and months to come. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

The sensational market advance, con- 
tinued from the previous week, again ad- 
versely affected flour trade in the week 
ended Saturday. For a time, buyers fol- 
lowed the advance and were disposed to 
cover with flour; but after prices reached 
substantially higher levels, they withdrew 
from the market. Just now almost the 
only huying is for current stock, and the 
volume of this is much less than capacity 
of mills. Few mills, indeed, sold their 
output last week. 

A saving point is that much of the 
smaller trade is in the market right along 
for a car or two,—just in case the ad- 
vance continues,—and the volume of this 
trade is considerable. But for it, new 
business with southwestern mills would 
approach stagnation. 

Prices are sharply advanced, but ad- 
vances are most irregular. Strong mills 
and those which make a point of follow- 
ing the market closely are up 35@40c on 
the week. Others, having stocks of old 
Wheat, are still disposed to offer relatively 
cheap flour. ‘Today, the general basis for 
flour is around $5@5.25, jute, for 95 per 
cent flour, Missouri River, with first pat- 
ents held 30@40¢c higher. For “cotton 
sack” trade, high patents are held at 
$5.80@6, 14 sacks, Missouri River. 

Prices to large eastern centers are not 
much talked of, but generally mills would 
want $5.80@6, New York, for 95 per cent 
flours, although there are doubtless mills 


which would substantially discount these 
figures. 


Feed continues in active demand at 
sustained prices, with heavy feeds still 
searce and strongly held. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bet WEE “0 6.6.64 S.0:0:0 ctee »+- 63,840 89 
Week previous -+. 58,100 81 
Year ago ..... - 21,000 89 
Two years ago 34,100 64 


WHEAT MOVEMENT, YIELD AND QUALITY 


A vast quantity of wheat is being 
stacked throughout the Southwest, and 
all reports clearly indicate that farmers 
are disposed to hold a large part of the 
crop. This tendency is, of course, likely 
to accentuated by the present sharp 
advance in prices, and this week’s move- 
ment from farmers probably will be re- 
_Stricted by the expectation of still higher 
prices. 

The yield of wheat over all of Kansas 
varies widely, running from 5 té 40 bus 
or more per acre. In a considerable dis- 
trict in central Kansas, hundreds of fields 
run from 5 to 10 bus, and much of this 
wheat is light in test, running from 52 to 
57 lbs to the bu. Some is very light and 
chaffy, resembling screenings. 

Offsetting this are large areas—includ- 
ing almost all of western and northwest- 
ern Kansas—where the yield runs 25 to 
40 bus, and where nearly all the wheat 
tests 60 Ibs and better. Invariably, the 
wheat is dry and in fine condition as it 
comes from the thresher. 

In Nebraska both yield and quality are 
much more uniform than in either Kan- 
sas or Oklahoma. Nebraska, in fact, has 
a banner crop,—perhaps the largest ever 
produced in that state, and the wheat is 
almost uniformly heavy, dry and in very 
fine condition. 

Based on the best information available 
to date, the hard winter wheat crop seems 
to average about a point to a point and a 
half higher in gluten than last year’s crop. 
The gluten is apparently not of so good 
“balance,” but if anything is lacking in 
this respect, it is more than made up for 
by the fact that the wheat is uniformly 
dry, sweet and bright. The flour yield 
promises to be most satisfactory. So far 
not much of the new wheat has been 
ground straight, nearly all mills finding 
it desirable to blend the old- and new- 
crop grains. . 


A CHEERFUL VIEW 


For a month, since new wheat began to 
move, the shouts of distress in the milling 
industry and grain trade of the South- 
west have been because of the high cash 
wheat premiums. Certain wise men are 
now pointing out that cash wheat is not 
selling at a premium,—that new wheat is 
selling at its real worth, based on merit. 
The “futures” are merly at a discount, 
because “futures” represent the buyer’s 
expectation of getting wheat largely or 
wholly composed of the fine old savory 
wheat from the 1915 crop, much of which 
remains in the Southwest waiting to be 
bought by somebody. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS MILLERS’ CLUB 


Only a fair attendance of millers was 
resent at the annual meeting of the 

uthern Kansas Millers’ Club, held at 
the Wichita Club, Wichita, Kansas, last 
Wednesday. The session was devoted to 
a general discussion of subjects of local 
interest. Prof. L. A. Fitz, of the depart- 
ment of milling of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the work being 
undertaken at the school. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Charles M. Wallace, Winfield, 
president; L. R. Hurd, Wichita, vice- 





president; H. G. Randall, Wichita, treas- 
urer; C. V. Topping, Wichita, secretary. 
CAIN MILL sOLD 

The property of the Cain Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, was last week sold to 
T. M. Walker, of the Atchison Savings 
Bank, for $20,000. Mr. Walker’s bank 
held a substantial part of the bonds on 
the plant, and bought the property in to 
protect this interest. 

No announcement has been made as to 
the future of the property.. It is stated, 
however, that it would be sold at an at- 
tractive figure or would be leased to de- 
sirable people. The mill has a capacity 
of 600 bbls. 


MISSOURI RIVER MARKETS ACTIVE 

St. Joseph, Mo., and Atchison, Kansas, 
are disposed to divide honors with Kansas 
City as Missouri River terminal markets. 
The St. Joseph market now has the ad- 
vantage of two public elevators, a well- 
established Grain Exchange and other fa- 
cilities. J. W. Craver, of the Aunt Jemi- 
ma Mills Co., is president of the Board 
of Trade, and John M. Flynn, of the 
Mid-West Grain Co., is secretary. Mr. 
Flynn is himself active in seeking busi- 
ness for the market, especially in wheat 
distribution direct to mills. 

Atchison also has a regularly organized 
Board of Trade and recently established 
a sample cash market. Atchison has no 
public storage, but its elevator facilities 
were enlarged last year by the building 
of the new concrete house of the Blair 
Elevator Co., a concern headed by W. A. 
and J. Wesley Blair, principals of the 
Blair Milling Co. 

SHANE CONTRACT THIS WEEK 

W. H. Brown, superintendent of the 
Millbourne Mills, Philadelphia, was here 
last week, and other active men of the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. organization 
will be here this week, incident to letting 
the contract for the building to house the 
new plant.of the Midland Milling Co., 
Kansas City. Work on the foundation 
for the mill is under way. The mill will 
be of 1,500 bbls capacity. 


DUTCH TRADE IS DICKERING 

Many millers in the Southwest submit- 
ted offers to their Netherlands corre- 
spondents last week against the scheduled 
flour-buying by the Dutch government. 
No acceptances were received on mill 
quotations ranging $6.10@6.30 per 100 
kilos, delivered New Orleans, and relative 
prices delivered New York. Instead, the 


. Dutch agents came back with cable re- 


quests for prices around $5.70, New 
Orleans. 

Considering the interim advance in 
wheat prices, the figure indicated was 
just about 75c per 100 kilos less than 
millers could accept. In at least one in- 
stance, millers were invited to meet the 
price at whatever cost to the quality of 
the flour to be delivered. Also, in at oak 
one instance, a miller said he would no 
longer submit offers, and cabled his corre- 
spondent to submit his bids and they 
would be accepted or rejected, according 
to the market situation when they were 
received. 

In present market conditions, millers 
feel unable to put out bids open for ac- 
ceptance in 72 or more hours, especially 
to a buyer who wants to get flour at 50@ 
60c bbl under the market. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 62 mills in Nebraska, 


Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 
Weekly output age ac- 
. capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 264,720 191,197 72 
Week previous... 258,120 168,220 65 
Year ago ........ 243,330 134,118 55 
Two years ago... 212,760 184,670 87 


Export goog by reporting mills 
were 12,802 bbls last week, 14,409 the 
week previous, 7,530 a year ago, and 17,- 
340 two years ago. 

Out of 62 mills reporting, 20 reported 
domestic business good, 18 fair and 18 
slow and quiet. 

Cables were few, and new export sales 
were very light. 

NOTES 

D. C. Franks, formerly with the Pike 
Milling Co., Griggsville, Ill., is in the 
Southwest seeking to form a connection 
with the sales department of some mill. 


Several sections of Kansas already re- 
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port insufficient cars to take care of the 
movement of wheat. This in spite of the 
light movement from farms up to this 
time. The general car supply is, how- 
ever, good and, based on present indica- 
tions of the way wheat will move, it does 
not appear that car shortage will be 
serious. 

A special bulletin, reporting on corn 
conditions, issued by the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, last Friday, com- 
ments upon the fine harvest conditions 
and says that, over three-fourths of the 
state, yields are turning out much better 
than expected. The report suggests that 
the final estimate on the state’s wheat 
yield probably will much exceed the 
90,000,000-bu estimate made last month. 

J. L. Rodney, president and manager 
of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
who was here last week on his way to 
central states to visit the trade, says that 
central Kansas conditions are simply 
prime, measured from the viewpoint of 
milling. His company has not, however, 
sold much flour to date, and is, of course, 
rather well content that it has not. The 
year just ended, says Mr. Rodney, was 
exceedingly satisfactory. 


WICHITA 

Demand for flour is rather quiet, and 
largely limited to mill brands in estab- 
lished trade. Prices were advanced last 
week and, in local territory, are now 
held at $5.80, delivered in 14 cotton sacks. 

Millfeed prices were as follows: bran, 
90c per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1; shorts, $1.20. 

Of the sales of new wheat on the 
Wichita market last week, 96 cars tested 
60 lbs or better, and 8 tested 63 Ibs or 
over. 


OKLAHOMA 

In Oklahoma the feeling that wheat 
would be lower was so firmly set in the 
minds of the buyers that they are slow 
to believe anything else. Bakers and job- 
bers who buy from Oklahoma have wait- 
ed, and Oklahoma bakers who held off at 
$4.80 are now asked $5.80. When the 
price reached $4.70 for a full patent, 
New Orleans, the buying was brisk, and 
orders came in; but when an advance was 
made to $4.80@4.90, buying stopped. 

The black rust scare has been worked 
on the southern baker for about the last 
time. Only a few are left who will bite 
at it. This is equally true with the larger 
buyer in Oklahoma, although there is 
more buying among dealers than among 
bakers at this time. Actual figures of 
wheat production will be necessary before 
the southern buyer will take any large 
amount of flour this year. 

At the low point the market in Okla- 
homa never left a level of $5.20, but there 
were a few strays. Basis today, patents 
are quoted delivered in the state in 14-bbl 
cottons at $5.60@5.90, and with Chicago 
September wheat at $1.15, the market in 
Oklahoma will doubtless remain at $5.80. 

Feed is still in good demand at prices 
of the past month. Shorts are in brisk 
demand at an advance of about 4c. 

Arrivals of farm wheat keep pace with 
the preceding two weeks. Showers the 
middle of the week did not amount to 
enough to make any i and station re- 
ceipts ran 3,000 to 5,000 bus a day. Rain 
helped corn all over the state. In fact, 
had it not come just when it did, experi- 
ence shows a hot wind would have burned 
corn within two days, as temperatures 
were 102 to 108. A large corn crop is 
growing and doing well. Old corn is 
bringing 76c bu track, car lots, country 
points. 


Death of Robert McCutcheon 

Robert McCutcheon, a flour salesman 
widely and favorably known, died in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, July 15, of Bright’s dis- 
ease, aged 56. “Bob” McCutcheon, as he 
was affectionately known, was one of 
those men who was most true and loyal 
to friends, and he was particularly 
esteemed by his colleagues whose lot is 
to sell flour on the road. 

His last request was that he be remem- 
bered to all “the boys,” and that those 
who attended his funeral sing “Our 
Father; He knows it all.” The pallbear- 
ers were George A. Daut, W. H. Colvin, 
J. L. Purdy, A. C. Smith and R. B. 
Smith, all flour men. 

Mr. McCutcheon had been in the serv- 
ice of the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., for eight years. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending July 22 was esti- 
mated at 21,750 bbls, or 80 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,250, or 76 per 
cent, a week ago, 19,500, or 66 per cent, 
in 1915, and 18,250, or 61 per cent, in 
1914. 

Trade conditions in Chicago as regards 
the selling of flour are not very satisfac- 
tory. The majority of buyers are bear- 
ish in their views, while the wheat market 
is exceedingly bullish, The past week 
showed flour prices on. top grades, in- 
cluding spring, hard winter and soft 
wheat, marked up over 20c bbl. The 
booking of flour by southwestern mills on 
the new crop has narrowed down to prac- 
tically nothing. Mills that sold flour in 
Chicago as low as $4.30@4.40, bulk, are 
today asking, as are practically all of the 
southwestern mills, $5.20@5.50, jute. 

Mills that look for a fair margin of 
profit advised their trade in Chicago that 
at the close of the week they were un- 
able to obtain a good wheat mixture at 
less than $1.08@1.12, Kansas City. This 
quotation prohibits any low range of 
prices right now. 

There is no new flour from the North- 
west being offered, and, so far as can 
be learned, no buyers here want new 
flour. Some mills have quoted patents at 
nominally 20c over old figures. Today, 
spring wheat patents, delivery within 60 
days, are held at $5.40@5.60, jute. There 
are more mills asking the latter quotation 
than the former. 

Chicago brokers are becoming more in- 
terested in northwestern mill connections 
and renewing their correspondence with 
same, which of late has been somewhat 
slack. What differential there will be be- 
tween the two grades of bread flour on 
the present crop is problematical. The 
trade is hopeful that it will be small. 

Although new rye is being marketed in 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois, 
the quotations named on the flour have 
not shown any decline, which is usually 
characteristic at this season of the year. 
White patent rye flour, made of either 
new or old grain, cannot be purchased 
here at less than $4.70@4.80, bulk. 


OUTLOOK FOR WHEAT EXPORTS 


Broomhall, of Liverpool, in a late cable 
estimates the requirements of importing 
countries for the coming season as 592,- 
000,000 bus wheat, or at the rate of 
11,500,000 weekly. He says that, in case 
peace is declared, it will be necessary to 
have 16,000,000 bus, but in such an event, 
Russia would be able to furnish part 
of it. 

He reports unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in all growing countries abroad, 
changing the complexion of the general 
wheat situation, and causing buyers to 
become nervous, as reserves have been al- 
lowed to remain very moderate, and now 
the import needs are becoming larger with 
crop deterioration. The feeling of confi- 
dence in wheat prices is becoming ap- 
parent daily, with the trade larger and 
of increasing volume. 

Ocean freight rates remain very firm, 
which checks business. American win- 
ters are in good demand, but good grades 
are not easy to purchase. Unfavorable 
weather in Europe is stimulating the de- 
mand from the Continent, and 
export orders are hardening. 


general 


NOTES 
Board of Trade memberships are the 
highest in years, selling at $4,225 net to 
the buyer. 
It is understood that the large pur- 


chase of alcohol by the French govern- 
ment in the United States the past week 
is on the basis of $2 for corn in France. 

The quarterly meeting of the Millers 
National Insurance Co. and the Millers 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. was held 
in Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week. 

Local and outside millers have picked 
up the offerings of choice new winter 
wheat here all week, paying advanced 
premiums, No. 2 red bringing as high as 
5¥%c over September on track. 

John Butler, Chicago manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., left Saturday 
on a two weeks’ vacation to New Eng- 
land, his former home. Mr. Butler has 
been associated with the Pillsbury com- 
pany for 37 years. 

N. W. Hunt, superintendent of the 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., 
spent part of last week in Chicago, en 
route homeward, after having been in 
Memphis, Tenn., where his company is 
building a flour-blending plant. 

July corn is congested, and the trade 
will not be surprised at anything it does 
the remainder of this month. Contract 
stock has practically all been shipped 
out, and there is more bought for July 
delivery than can be brought for the 
remainder of this month. 

The Keusch & Schwartz Co., Inc., of 
New York City and Chicago, has been 
dissolved. The capital stock is $100,000. 
Otto H. Keusch and Ben Schwartz are 
to form individual corporations. They 
have done business in Chicago lately 
through the Cairnes Grain Co. 

The Durand & Kasper Co., wholesale 
grocers and flour merchants, Chicago, re- 
ceived the award, last week, of 8,000 bbls 
of new 95 per cent hard winter patents, 
from the state department. The flour is 
to be shipped to the various state institu- 
tions. The low price was $4.58, and the 
high $4.62, jute, delivered. 

Speculative trade in wheat was heavy 
at times. The market ran into support- 
ing orders on all declines, the sharp ad- 
vances met liberal sales by profit takers, 
and in the closing days of the week there 
was selling by houses with extensive 
Nebraska connections, which was regard- 
ed as hedging against purchases of cash 
wheat to arrive. 

Canadian railway officials and the agri- 
cultural commissioners of the three west- 
ern Canadian provinces have been very 
busy the past week, sending messages 
here denying that there is any black rust 
in Canada. There have been only two in- 
definite reports received here that inti- 
mated that there was any black rust in 
that country. 


Wheat prices and ocean freights have 
advanced equal to over 25c bu of late. 
This has cut off the export demand the 
past few days. Bad crop news from the 
Northwest has stimulated buying of 
wheat futures, and made a higher mar- 
ket, the best prices of the present upturn 
to date being made Saturday, and well 
held at the close. 


Board of Trade officials have endeav- 
ored to suppress the black rust reports 
that are at all sensational, and threat- 
ened to discipline any members who sent 
them out. Several have been reprimanded, 
and a majority of the worst reports have 
been suppressed. The mention of the 
fact that reports were too bad to give out, 
had a bullish influence on the wheat mar- 
ket at all times. 


Minneapolis, Duluth and Winnipeg 
were heavy sellers of wheat here early 
last week, in the face of the bad crop 
reports from the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. It had a depressing influence on 
the market, and cost the trade here a lot 
of money. Those who were bearish, and 
not disposed to believe the damage re- 


ports, sold short on the earty break be- 
cause of the northwestern selling, but the 
price advanced 3@314c on July 20, which 
was more than the declines had been in 
previous days, and caught the trade short. 
Effective Aug. 1, most of the railroads 
have published the following basis of 
minimum weights on grain: wheat, corn, 
rye, and barley, 4,000 lbs less than marked 
capacity of car, but not less than 46,000 
lbs. Oats, 10 per cent less than marked 
capacity of car, but not less than 40,000 
lbs. In shipments made in cars that can- 
not be loaded to the prescribed minimum, 
actual weight will govern, but in no case 
less on oats than 40,000 lbs, and on other 
grains 46,000 lbs, if cars are loaded to 
their full visible capacity. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been asked to 
suspend the operation of this rule. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxer, Wis., July 24.—The flour 
production last week of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 
12,200, or 49 per cent of capacity. The 
previous week, mills with the same capac- 
ity turned out 12,400, or 50 per cent; a 
year ago, mills with a capacity of 22,800 
turned out 8,500, or 37 per cent. 

Flour prices advanced 15@20c, follow- 
ing strength in the cash wheat market. 
Early in the week, millers reported good 
business, but at the advance buyers did 
not make purchases, and the trade gen- 
erally held off. If wheat prices hold, 
millers look for good business. : 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.55@6.65 in wood, 
and straights at $5.85@6.10, wood. 

Demand for fancy clear continues 
good. Prices advanced in sympathy with 
patent, and were quoted at $5.35@5.45, 
jute. Most mills are sold ahead, and 
have plenty of loading orders on hand. 

Shipping directions on patent came in 
fairly well on old business. Stocks .on 
hand are light, and very little piled up in 
warehouses. There was a good demand 
for rye flour at unchanged prices. Pure 
was quoted at $5.50, wood, standard city 
blended brands $5.20@5.30, wood, and 
country blends $4.75 for dark and $4.90 
for white, in jute. Business came in 
from all sections, and mills operated 
heavily. There was good inquiry from 
the East and the Southwest. State and 
local business keeps up well. There has 
been no new rye on the market, but mill- 
ers are looking for samples next week. 

Kansas straight was dull, although 
prices were advanced in sympathy with 
spring wheat flour. Jobbers have mod- 
erate stocks on hand, but large bakeries 
and small shops have been buying spar- 
ingly. Some small lots were sold to the 
grocery trade. Business is expected to be 
dull until new flour is on the market. 

Corn meal was strong, white and yellow 
being quoted at $2.10 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. Demand, however, was confined 
to the local trade. No inquiry from the 
outside trade in carloads. Grits were held 
at $2.05, and demand was light. 

Millfeed a shade easier. There were 
more offerings from northwestern coun- 
try mills and Minneapolis jobbers. There 
was a fair demand in the state in mixed 
cars with flour. Shippers report good 
inquiry from central states. Eastern 
trade wanted feed for deferred ship- 
ment, but bids were out of line and not 
attractive. Heavy feeds command a 
liberal premium. 

There was a better demand for brew- 
ers’ dried grains, and prices were ad- 
vanced $1 ton. Oil meal was strong, the 
export demand for cake keeping prices 
high. Transit feed held at eastern junc- 
tion points was in good demand, and 
stocks are rapidly being absorbed. 

All grades of milling wheat were in 
good demand, and millers took all choice 
offered. Off-grades were neglected. 
Shippers out of the market, prices being 
too high for chicken feed. Top price for 
No. 1 northern, $1.22. 


NOTES 

The West Bend (Wis.) Malting Co.’s 
plant was burned last week. 

Car receipts for the week: wheat, 57; 
corn, 54; oats, 242; barley, 174; rye, 20; 
flaxseed, 2. 

A new flour and feed store has been 
opened at Algoma, Wis., with Frank 
Fromming in charge. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 27,194 bus; corn, 57,411; oats, 
214,490; barley, 45,505; rye, 24,585. 
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The Prairie Mills, River Falls, Wis. 
burned last week. Loss, $10,000. ‘The 
mill was built in 1854, and will be re. 
built on a new site. 

The J. H. Murphy Feed Co. has jp- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $30, 
000. Incorporators, Jacob Vanderberger 
Alvin Tighe, C. F. Bindres. > 

The Wisconsin weekly crop report says 
that corn the past week has made rapid 
growth. Rye and barley are about ready 
for harvest, and cutting will begin jn 
southern counties this week. Oats are 
well headed. 

Guy Nash, of the Jackson Milling (o,, 
Stevens Point, Wis., has resigned and 
will move to Grand Rapids, Wis. Car! 
Haertel will succeed him as manager of 
the Amherst and Stevens Point mills. Mr. 
Haertel is secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, and will be located at Stevens 
Point. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
freight bureau has filed a formal request 
with the Interstate Commerce Commiis- 
sion for a suspension of all tariffs issued 
by western carriers proposing to advance 
minimum weights on interstate shipments 
of grain except oats to basis of 4,000 |hs 
less than marked capacity of cars, and 
on oats to basis of 10 per cent less than 
marked capacity of cars. The commission 
has called an informal hearing before 
the suspension board at Washington next 
Tuesday, to consider all applications for 
suspension of these tariffs. 


H. N. Wusoy. 





Pending Trade-Marks 
following trade-marks have been 
passed.for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Wade Hampton,” and portrait of a man: 
No. 94,093. Owner, Budd Clay Wall, Augus- 
ta, Ga. Used on wheat flour and self-rising 
flour. 

Triangular figure inclosing a chick « iting 
a worm; No. 94,667. Owner, Darling & Co. 
Chicago. Used on prepared stock and poul- 
try foods. 


The 


“O-Eat-It’’; No. 94,678. Owner, the Ideal 
Food Co., Chicago. . Used on breads and 
breakfast foods. 

Representation of spears of wheat par- 
tially covered by a shield on which appears 
a Dutch windmill, a sickle and a shock of 
wheat; No. 94,735. Owner, Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on wheat flour 

“Revelation,”’ and picture of mill elevators 
and other buildings; No. 94,928. Owner, the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., New York 
and Kansas City. Used on wheat flour. 

“Goody,”’ and picture of a small girl; No. 
94,929.. Owner, the ‘Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., New York and Kansas City. Used 
on self-rising flour, 

“Triangle,” and triangular figure with a 
circular figure in the background; No. 94,- 
930. Owner, the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., New York and Kansas City. 
wheat flour. 

“X Y Z,” and circles; No. 94,932. Owner, 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., New York 
and Kansas City. Used on wheat flour 

“Merit”; No. 94,933. Owner, the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., New York and 
Kansas City. Used on wheat flour. 

“*Bo-Peep,” and picture of Bo-Peep; No. 
94,934, Owner, the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., New York and Kansas City. Used 
on soft wheat flour. 

“Jupiter,” and representation of Jupiter 
Fulminator, the lightning hurler; No. 91,935. 
Owner, the Southwestern Milling Co., In¢ 
New York and Kansas City. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Trumpeter,’”’ and representation of « boy 
blowing a trumpet; No. 94,936. Owns the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inec., New York 
and Kansas City. Used on self-rising tlour. 

“Jack in the Box,” and representation of 
a jack in the box; No. 94,937. Owner, the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., New York 
and Kansas City. Used on self-rising tlour. 

“Diplomat,” and circular design; No. %4,- 
940. Owner, the Southwestern Milling ©o.. 
New York and Kansas City. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Flamingo,” and representation of «4 fla- 
mingo; No. 94,941. Owner, the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., New York and Kansas 
City. Used on soft wheat flour. 

“Telegram,” and representation of a tele- 
graph pole and wires; No. 95,146.) wner, 
Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. Used on wheat 
flour. 


Used on 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximat’ con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbls, from Sept 
1, 1915, to July 15, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbls (000’s omitted): 
-——Output -—Exports— 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 191 4-15 
Minneapolis ...17,913 14,479 1,537 1,724 
Duluth-Superior 1,258 1,114 
65 outside mills 12,009 9,690 


Totals 31,180 25,283 1,948 2,046 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 

period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 

1915-16 1 14-15 

Minneapolis .......-.eeeeeee 80,608 65,159 

Duluth-Superior 

65 outside mills 


5.013 


Totals 113,778 
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he domestic flour demand showed 
little change last week. Inquiries for 
new-wheat flours were numerous, but no 
large lots were booked, as millers had 
advanced their prices and were holding 
firm. Sales of old-crop flours consisted 
mostly of odd cars of good, high-class 
clears. The rapid advance in the wheat 
market has not enthused southern buy- 
ers, who mainly bought mixed-car lots of 
well-known brands. Millers did not offer 
at all freely for deferred shipment. 
‘Some small sales were made for export, 
but only of established brands. Most 
bids received from the United Kingdom 
and the Continent were out of line, buy- 
ers overseas not showing any disposition 
to follow the recent advance asked by 
millers. A fair amount of business was 
done to Latin America and the West 
Indies. 

Local trade consisted mainly of odd 
cars, no round lots being booked. Mills 
showed no anxiety to push business, and 
only a small volume was done. 

Quotations at the close: hard winter 
fancy patent, old and new, $5.20@5.30; 
straight, $5@5.10; first clear, $4.10@4.30; 
second clear, $3.60@3.80; low-grade, $3.10 
(@3.35,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
old and new, $5.30@5.60; second patent, 
$5@5.15; extra fancy, $4.55@4.70; second 
clear, $3.60@3.90; low-grade, $3.20@3.35, 
—jute or cotton. Spring patent, old, 
$5.80@6.10; first clear, $5@5.20,—jute. 
Minnesota pure rye, new, $5.20; dark, 
$4.40,—jute. 

The millfeed market was strong, with 
a fair local demand. Offerings were lim- 
ited. Prices firm, especially for bran. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Weather last week was favorable for 
the completion of threshing in Missouri 
and southern Illinois. Some sections re- 
ported light showers, but of no conse- 
quence. With one exception, all mills re- 
port an unsatisfactory yield, but no cor- 
rect estimate can be given until later. 
Quality in all sections is very good. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Weather warm and dry, threshing 
well under way...Dry; had one or two 
local showers; rain needed for corn; 
yield very low; farmers not free sellers 
...Dry; corn needs rain; threshing com- 
pleted...Corn looks good; mighty little 
wheat threshed; waiting to thresh oats 
with it...Hot and dry; quality of wheat 
excellent, receipts satisfactory... Yield 
light, os good...Threshing com- 
pleted; quality good, yield poor... 
Weather has been favorable for threshing 
and same now completed; quality excel- 
lent, but yield very disappointing... 
rhreshing completed, yield very light... 
Quality good; yield disappointing, re- 
ceipts small. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Ht. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill) Star Milling Co, 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 


with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending July 22 was 28,400, rep- 
resenting 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 26,900, or 66 per cent, the 
previous week, 17,600, or 43 per cent, a 
on ago, and 27,200, or 67 per cent, in 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
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sold from St. Louis, made 42,100, repre- 
senting 70 per cent, compared with 41,- 
500, or 69 per cent, the previous week, 
32,500, or 54 per cent, a year ago, and 
32,500, or 54 per cent, in 1914. 

* * 


Miss Anna E. Reese, of the Reese 
Grain Co., Chicago, was on ’change last 
week, calling on the millers in the interest 
of her company. Due to the fact that she 
represented the Reese Grain Co., an ex- 
ception was made in allowing her on the 
Exchange floor during trading hours. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 24.—The de- 
mand for flour last week was quiet. 
Mills advanced quotations on the close, 
and sales made were chiefly to cover im- 
mediate delivery. 

Kansas mills quoted new-wheat patents 
as low as $5.10@5.20, but on the close 
advanced them to $5.50@5.60, with 
straights at $5@5.30, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, July-August shipment. A few scat- 
tered cars were placed at the lower quo- 
tation, but nothing was done on the ad- 
vance. : 

Oklahoma 95 per cent patents were out 
of line with Kansas values, mills quoting 
as high as $5.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, for 
prompt shipment. Bakers and_ jobbers 
were not inclined to stock up for later 
delivery at these prices, and purchases 
only covered present needs. 

Spring wheat flours were quiet. High 
patents were quoted at $6.15@6.25; bak- 
ers patents, $5.90@6; straights, $5.85@ 
5.95,—98-lb cotton sacks, July-August 
shipment. 

Soft winter wheat flours were stronger. 
High patents were quoted at $5.85@5.90 
and straights at $5.55@5.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, July-August shipment. 
Straights were most in demand to cover 
immediate wants. 

Local quotations advanced 10c bbl. 
Stocks of old wheat are gradually being 
reduced, but are ample for requirements. 
Prices, 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes: hard 
spring patents, $6.10@6.25; straights, 
$5.95@6.05. Hard winter patents, $5.50 
@5.60; straights, $5.35@5.45. Soft 
wheat patents, $5.95@6.10; straights, 
$5.80@5.90; extra fancy, $5.40@5.50. 

Millfeed advanced 3c per 100 Ibs. 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills quoted hard 
wheat bran, tagged, at $1.07@1.08 for 
quick shipment, and a few sales were 
made at these figures. Soft wheat bran 
was quoted at $1.08@1.09; white shorts, 
$1.30@1.35; brown shorts, $1.20@1.24. 

Corn products only in fair demand, 
with buyers unwilling to stock up. Prices, 
98-lb cottons: cream meal, $3.75@3.80; 
standard meal, $3.55@3.60; grits, $4.05@ 
4.10; corn flour, $3.90@4. 

Corn advanced. No. 2 yellow sold at 
881, @89c bu, bulk. No. 3 white and 
yellow, 88@8814,c, local, 1c bu less for 
Cuban and Mexican export. Central IIli- 
nois supplied most of the demand. In- 
quiry and sales fair. 

Oats prices advanced. Western sul- 
phurized No. 2 white were offered at 
48@48¥Y,c bu, and No. 3 white at 471 
@48c, bulk: Some sales were made at 
these prices. Texas oats seem to have 
been withdrawn from this market. 

Wheat was in good demand. Europe 
was in the market, and bids on new were 
5@5%c bu over the Chicago September 
option for No. 2 hard. It was reported 
that 10 loads or more were sold on Fri- 
day for last half July loading. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Tampico, 500 sacks corn; Porto Cortez, 
980 bbls flour, 1,621 sacks flour, 152 
sacks oats; "Havana, 6,160 sacks corn, 
3,100 sacks rice, 4,486 sacks flour, 250 
sacks oats; Santiago, 11,646 sacks rice, 
1,110 sacks flour; Liverpool, 128,000 bus 
wheat, 51,800 bus barley; Belfast, 408,- 
938 bus wheat, 85,714 bus corn, 4,500 





sacks flour; Bocas del Toro, 340 sacks 
corn, 3,071 sacks rice, 6,000 sacks flour, 
120 sacks oats, 500 sacks bran; Ceiba, 
350 sacks rice, 365 sacks flour, 159 bbls 
flour; Dublin, 26,730 bus wheat, 5,000 
sacks flour. 

Exports of cottonseed products Liv- 
erpool, 7,150 sacks cake; Belfast, 7,000 
sacks; Copenhagen, 29,776 sacks. 

* * 


A conference of all the grain interests 
here was held at the Board of Trade on 
Tuesday, and a committee was named to 
advise a course of action regarding the 
proposition of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific road to advance the rate on 
grain from Oklahoma to New Orleans 
5¢ per 100 Ibs, thus destroying the exist- 
ing parity with Galveston. The Rock 
Island has no lines into either New Or- 
leans or Galveston, and why it should 
seek to favor Galveston more than New 
Orleans does not appear to shippers. 
Another conference of the New Orleans 
interests will be held shortly. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on July 21, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 

in other years: 
lnor Pat 


Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
So ee $1.22 $6.20 1902..... $ .77 $3.60 
1916..... 1.45% 10 1901..... 3.60 
(|) Se 89% 4.55 1900..... 76 3.85 
tt Bee 90% 4.80 1899..... 69 3.60 
1913..... 1.06% 5.35 1898..... 89 4.35 
1911..... 9 4.85 1897..... 77 4.25 
1910..... 1.28 6.10 1896..... 69 3.10 
to oes 1.32 6.20 1895..... 5 3.35 
1908..... 1.16 5.60 1894..... 61 3.30 
1907....>% 99 4.70 1893..... 80 3.50 
1906..... 78 3.96 1898..... 98 4.05 
1906..... 1.14 6.40 1891..... 88 4.75 
1904..... -99 4.90 1890..... .88 4.50 
1903..... .84 4.20 1889..... -97 5.40 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on July 
15, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
S046. .0% $1.10 $5.20 1907..... $ .89 $4.05 
1915..... 1.44 4.95 1906..... 72% 3.35 
1914..... -78 8.30 1906..... 84% 3.95 
1913..... 82% 3.85 1904..... 9 4.10 
2938. ..5+ 1.01% 4.20 1908..... 70% 3.10 
2922 ..0.. 84% 3.80 1902..... 72% 3.10 
1910..... 1.07 4.76 1901..... 62% 2.90 
1909..... 1.18% 5.40 1900..... 70% 3.20 
1908..... 98 4.10 1899..... 66% 3.15 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
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India’s Jute Trade 

According to the Textile Mercury, of 
Manchester, Eng., although jute provides 
one of the least of the staple crops, it is 
the most valuable in India. It has per- 
haps not received the attention it might 
have received, but efforts are now being 
made to extend the growth and improve 
the quality. The three pressing needs are 
said to be better cultivation, better trans- 
port, and unrestricted markets. 

Compared with rice, wheat, and cotton, 
the quantity of jute produced would ap- 
pear to be insignificant. Usually about 
75,000,000 acres of rice are sown annually, 
32,000,000 acres of wheat, 26,000,000 of 
cotton, and only 3,000,000 of jute. But 
while jute is worth about 145 rupees per 
acre, the other values are: rice, 52 rupees; 
wheat, 36 rupees; cotton, 32 rupees. 
Hence it pays the farmer to devote as 
much land as he can to jute crops. 

Besides being the most valuable crop 
per acre, jute also maintains a greater 
population per square mile. Jute dis- 
tricts in Bengal maintain a population of 
580 to 1,066 per square mile; cotton- 
growing varies in Bombay and the Cen- 
tral Provinces from 93 to 396, and wheat 
from 63 to 500. As a port, Calcutta is 
very largely dependent upon jute. 

It is felt by the cultivators that there 
will not be much encouragement to en- 
large the area if prices remain as low as 
they have been during the past two or 
three years. The Indian government now 
takes a closer interest in the industry; 
in fact, financially and industrially its 
support has never been stronger. Grow- 
ers welcome the assistance. In jute pro- 
duction India has a valuable asset, and 
there is a desire not merely to maintain 
but also to increase this. 





Spain’s Cereal Crops 

According to forecasts by the chief 
engineers of the agronomical sections of 
Spain, it appears that an increase of 
362,798 acres has been devoted to the cul- 
tivation of cereals in 1916 over the area 
seeded in 1915, and of this 259,637 acres 
more than last year are planted in wheat. 

Should no accident occur, the 1916 
crops of cereals will be approximately 
4,161,827 metric tons of wheat, 1,837,004 
tons of barley, 798,613 tons of rye, and 
507,270 tons of oats. If these results are 
obtained, the crops will show increases 
over those of 1915 by 370,725 tons of 
wheat, 35,036 tons of barley, 135,501 tons 
of rye, and a decrease of 29,046 tons of 
oats. 





Exports for Week Ending July 15, 1916 





c Acre . --—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1916*. 33,020 17,851 50,871 489 270 759 
1915.. 40,453 19,445 59,898 655 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 481 191 621 
1910. - 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Indicated crop based on condition July 1. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition July 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.2,259,607 419,614 119,378 546,094 
Portland, 

Maine ..1,634,000 ...... 64,000 340,000 
Boston 419,114 69,507 1,232 1,200,563 
Philadel’a. 471,000 17,000 S.008 ccscee 
Baltimore. 859,764 224,273 39,601 754,866 
on nee e 1,000 791,000 
Mobile .... ...... 36,000 4,000 11,000 
N. Orleans. 82,000 135,000 168,000 3,000 
GEmrvemetem.. 266,008 ccccse cosas s00sss 
Montreal .2,211,000 221,000 45,000 553,000 

Tots., Wk.8,096,485 1,122,394 450,211 4,199,523 
Prev. wk..5,688,003 610,031 440,834 2,887,266 
U. K’dom..3,694,953 418,974 70,786 ...... 
Continent .4,396,532 524,499 307,873 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

AMOTICR. seccce cocces SE,GTE ccccce 
W. EMG. cscs = cevves $4,229 ...... 
Other 

countries. 5,000 178,921 G.749 cee 

Totals ..8,096,485 1,122,394 450,211 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 





Winter. 489,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 
Spring.. 270,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 
Totals.. 759,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 
Corn ....2,866,000 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 


Oats ....1,317,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley... 205,000 237,009 194,953 178,189 
Rye..... ° 44,000 49,190 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed... 14,000 13,845 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons.. ...... 85,225 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat ..... ° 15,769 16,881 13,833 





Exports of Grain and Products 


The Department of Commerce has pre- 
pared the attached table showing exports 
from the United States to foreign countries 
of grain and grain products, in May and 
for the 11 months ended May 31 (000’s 
omitted): 


July 1 to July 1 to 


May, May 31, May, May 31 

1916 1916 1915 1915 
Flour, bbis.... 1,318 13,853 1,340 15,077 
Wheat, bus... 14,570 166,820 14,182 249,576 
Corn, bus..... 4,939 31,471 3,638. 43,718 
Oats, bus..... 12,460 86,751 138,028 86,434 
Rye, bus...... 1,610 13,161 932 12,401 
Barley, bus... 1,571 24,936 585 25,773 
Corn meal, bbls 32 358 57 401 
Oatmeal, Ibs.. 6,229 52,349 2,984 65,913 


July 1 to Same time 


July 15,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 13,784,488 3,739,878 
Flour, bbis .......... 891,045 286,412 
Totals as wheat, bus. 17,794,190 5,028,732 
Corm, BEB ccccsevcess 1,632,425 834,335 
Oatm WUS ci cccsccces 7,086,789 3,685,686 





Wheat Crop—Important States 


The crop of wheat grown in important 
states for nine years is shown below in mil- 


* lions of bushels, as per government estimate: 


#16 °15 °14 13°12 °11°10 709 '08 
Pennsylv’nia 25 25 24 22 22 17 23 22 29 
Ohio ......- 21 40 37 35 10 36 34 31 33 
Indiana .... 19 47 43 40 10 34 35 34 45 
Illinois ..... 17 53 46 42 10 42 87 38 30 


Michigan ... 12 20 17 13 7 18 17 16 16 
Minnesota .. 61 73 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 
TOW .ccsoee 7 16 16 16 18 11 11 8 10 
Missouri ... 19 34 48 40 24 36 26 30 22 
N. Dakota.. 91152 82 79144 73 39 91 68 
S. Dakota... 52 64 32 34 52 15 47 47 38 
Nebraska .. 66 72 68 62 55 42 39 48 44 


Kansas ....110107177 87 92 61 63 78 74 
Oklahoma .. 29 37 48 18 20 9 26 14 16 
Idaho ...... 8 19 14 14 15 16 11 10 11 
Washington. 31 50 42 53 54 651 36 41 27 
Oregon ..... 12 20 17 16 21 17 16 12 15 
California... 56 7 7 4 6 9 10 6 14 


Montana ... 11 84 18 21 19 12 8 3 4 
*Wheat crop as indicated July 1. 
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Flour buyers remain stubborn, al- 
though there have been indications of the 
persistent advances in the wheat market 
getting on their nerves. Rust reports 
from the Northwest became so serious 
that those with small stocks of flour re- 
gretted having been so skeptical of late. 

Mills have steadily advanced their quo- 
tations, and are not anxious to make any 
concessions. Some of the large ones ad- 
mitted that they had become impressed 
with the spring wheat crop damage 
claims, which made for a strong flour 
market. 

The fact that actual flour-buying dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been unusu- 
ally small is no longer regarded as a 
bearish argument. ‘There are people in 
the trade who fear a sudden stampede 
of buyers. Underlying conditions have 
been made healthier by occasional resell- 
ing of flour on the spot which has been 
available through the canceling of export 
contracts. 

Thus far, there has not been a great 
deal of foreign competition for our flour. 
The Holland government comes into the 
market for 100,000 bbls at intervals, and 
some demand has been made from south- 
ern Europe. There is more being said 
just now of the possible effect of in- 
creased speculative and foreign buying 
of American wheat and flour, especially 
if rust in the Northwest spreads. 

Some business in spring patents locally 
was reported around $6.20, with mills 
asking as high as $6.60. Spring straights 
in barrels commanded close to $6; win- 
ters in barrels were taken at about $5.75, 
with asking prices for patents as high as 
$6.10; winter straights were quoted at 
$5.35@5.75. Kansas clears were reported 
sold at around $5 in sacks and straights 
at $5.75, higher prices being asked at 
the close. 


WHY FLOUR BUYERS HESITATE 


The hesitancy of flour buyers during 
the past few weeks, despite the obvious 
bull market in wheat, has not really been 
surprising. Rust occurs in the spring 
wheat belt every season; but not since 
1904 has there really been a great deal of 
damage. So when the sensational reports 
were received recently, the usual skepti- 
cism was manifest. 

Undoubtedly, the trade would not have 
been so independent but for the knowl- 
edge that the carry-over of old wheat in 
various positions was liberal, and that the 
new winter wheat crop was being har- 
vested under such favorable conditions as 
to suggest a yield of 500,000,000 bus. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


Freight rates on wheat to English ports 
were advanced last week. A rate of 33c 
bu lias been paid lately, it being under- 
stood that higher charges are made for 
the distant shipments. Rates on flour to 
English ports have risen more than 25c 
per 100 lbs from the recent low point. 
It is significant that foreign interests 
have steadily lifted their bids for wheat 
to within a few cents of domestic prices, 
despite the advances in the grain and 
freight rates, even though the bids were 
seldom high enough to result in much 
business. 

NOTES 

Fred B. Dalzell, president of the Fred 
B. Dalzell Towing Co., Inc., died sudden- 
ly last week at his summer home, Amity- 
ville, L. I., from an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. 

The Larrowe Buckwheat Flour Corpo- 
ration, Cohocton, N. Y., has recently been 
founded by W. W. Miller,- Wellsboro, 


Pa., C. H. Birkett and O. H. Bailey, of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., with a capital of 
$50,000. 

Jaime Zapata, flour merchant of May- 
aguez, Porto Rico, has recently failed, 
and some of the southwestern mills are 
losers thereby. New York commission 
concerns were selling this party only very 
limited amounts, but the mills seemed to 
have gone in considerably deeper. 

The Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain 
Co. was last week given a verdict in its 
case against Johnston, Craynor & 
Sprague, amounting to over $60,000, with 
interest. The case grew out of a default 
of contract on the part of the defend- 
ants, and has been in the courts for sev- 
eral months. 

Among millers visiting New York last 
week were L. E. Harmon, president 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Cereal Co; C.K. Wil- 
liams, manager Hays City (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co; J. . Cain, sales- 
manager Wellington (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co; Austin George, saies-man- 
ager Williston (N. D.) Mill Co. and 
William Reid, sales-manager Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., July 24.—All the miils 
here report a heavy falling off in the 
demand for flour of any grade. Buyers 
will not follow the wheat market until 
they are forced to. Some big buyers ap- 
pear to be well provided for, while others 
need flour. The fact that so many held 
off, expecting lower prices, looks good to 
the milier. Shipping directions were bet- 
ter, and the mills are running down on 
orders, not having received any new busi- 
ness the past two weeks. 

Prices of spring wheat flour were ad- 
vanced 30c, which means nothing under 
present conditions. 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
say they did nothing worth mentioning, as 
their prices were advanced 20@30c bbl. 
Short winter patent was quoted at $6.35; 
standard, $6.10; pastry, $5.55,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour shows no change in prices, 
and the only trade is to bakers to cover 
immediate wants. Everybody is waiting 
for new flour. No. 1, old, was quoted at 
$5.50; straight, $5.20; dark or blended, 
$4.70,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

While the mills here have sold mill- 
feeds ahead,’ and generally are asking 
higher prices than a week ago for spot 
stuff, there were sellers all week, and up 
to the closing, of Canadian bran at $20.25 
and middlings at $21.25, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. Instead of the market being 
stronger, it was softer. There are reports 
that several jobbers have considerable 
feed to sell at a reasonable figure under 
the market. ‘The offerings of Canadian 
and other forced stuff will, it is believed, 
be cleaned up in a few days. Red dog 
in fair demand and firm. 

Corn-meal coarse feed showed but little 
improvement in demand, and the late ad- 
vance shut off considerable of the trade. 
Hominy feed higher, and demand fair. 
Gluten feed quiet and fairly steady. 

Cottonseed meal firm, and offerings 
light. Oil meal higher, only one mill of- 
fering, the others working on cake for 
export. Kafir corn took another advance, 
selling here Saturday at $1.50 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firmer, and demand fair. 
Oat hulls lower and weak, domestic being 
offered at $13.50, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Canadian held at $17.50, charges paid, 
Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 


All the mills here ran a little slower. 
The output for the week was 107,200 bbls, 
representing 64 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 112,500, or 67 per cent, 
the previous week, 112,250, or 82 per cent, 


in 1915, 103,500, or 75 per cent, in 1914, 
and 101,600, or 74 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

The rye and-wheat crops in this state 
will be about as good as last year, the 
hay crop enormous, and but little corn 
or oats. 

The following grain dealers were on 
*change last week: W. E. Meriness, Min- 
neapolis; H. G. Gerrish, Kankakee, II; 
C. Cotton, Oswegatchie, N. Y. 

Canal shipments for the week were 
only 40,000 bus, all to Lockport and 
Rochester millers. A year ago the ship- 
ments were 228,000 bus. Rates to New 
York are 5c on wheat and 3c on oats. 

Receipts of grain at this port last week 
were again close to 1,000,000 bus per day, 
wheat alone being 4,300,000 bus, nearly 
all from Canada. During the same week 
last year the receipts were 827,000 bus. 

The Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ 
Association held its annual convention 
Friday and Saturday of last week at 
Jamestown, N. Y. Dealers from many 
western and eastern states were in at- 
tendance. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3,100,- 
000 bus, — with 634,000 a year 
ago.. The bulk of the wheat is Canadian, 
and going out as fast as cars can be ob- 
tained. Oat stocks are 1,000,000 bus of 
American and 780,000 Canadian, com- 
pared with 396,000 a year ago. 

E. Bancasser. 





BOSTON 
Boston, Mass., July 24.—Flour quota- 
tions were advanced 25@30c bbi last 


week on most grades of spring wheat | 


flours, and soft and hard winter wheat 
brands were marked up almost as much. 
The sharp advance in prices did not re- 
sult in any material increase in business, 
although a few sales in a small way were 
made at old prices. The trade here still 
believes that there is no good reason for 
the high prices now quoted, and that 
they are bound to take a tumble, despite 
unfavorable crop reports. 

Stocks carried by the majority of bak- 
ers are much below normal. A few of 
the leading ones got in when the market 
declined, but the small baker is in bad 
shape as regards future supplies, having 
practically no stock of flour due from 
which to meet requirements. It has been 
a case of trying to pick up what is need- 
ed from day to day, but now those re- 
ceivers who are willing to resell at a 
profit are holding on to their product to 
see how the market is going to act. 

There is very little new-crop flour on 
the books of local millers’ agents at pres- 
ent, much less than usual at this time 
of the year. While buyers are indiffer- 
ent, there is more of a disposition shown 
to order out flour recently purchased for 
delivery during the next 60 days, and 
shipping directions on these purchases 
are reported to be good. The trade evi- 
dently wants to use up what flour is due 
on old purchases, hoping to do still bet- 
ter when the new-crop flour begins to 
move in volume. R 

It is thought that the light supplies 
now carried by the trade will surely re- 
sult in big buying of flour should the 
wheat market take another tumble. With 
a drop in prices, buyers will surely take 
hold, but the decline will have to be a 
big one in order to interest the large 
buyers. Should this not occur, a duil 
and featureless market is to be expected 
for some time. 

Kansas hard wheat patents have been 
advanced in prices, but it seems to be 
more in the nature of a protection rather 
than any attempt to do business. There 
are still some Kansas millers who are not 
quoting for new-crop shipment. Some 
old-wheat flours are offered in a small 
way at 40@50c bbl higher prices than 
last week. Soft winter wheat flours have 
been advanced 30@35c bbl on all grades. 


NOTES 

George F. Lamb, a grain merchant of 
Greenfield, Mass., died last week, aged 60. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed July 14 by Albert E. Carty, 
baker, Northampton, Mass. Liabilities, 
$1,810; assets, $330 

Among the visitors on ‘change last 
week were E. W. Randall, of the A. H. 
Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich; Wil- 
liam Reid, sales-manager Walnut Creek 
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Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas; J. H. 
Jennings, Evansville, Ind; A. J. Reibs, 
Milwaukee; J. W. Cain, sales-manager 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling and Ele- 
vator Co; E. M. Husted, president Hus- 
ted Milling Co., Buffalo, and W. Ff. 
Merenes, Minneapolis. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., July 24.—Flour was 
fairly active last week. Prices were up 
25@35c bbl with soft winters leading in 
both the advance and trading. Offerings 
of new winters hard and soft, were not 
large, due to unsettled weather, and the 
light movement and comparatively high 
cost of cash grain. New wheat is ap- 
parently worth much more for sweetei- 
ing up the old than to grind singly. 

Springs were buoyant and wanted, wit), 
fancy short patents closing at $6.30@ 
6.45; standard brands, $6.05@6.20; lony 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $5.75 
@5.90; first clears, $5@5.50; second clears, 
$4.30@4.80,—all per 98-Ib cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 

Sales showed improvement in ail 
grades, but only a few of them reflectec 
the extreme advance. Resellers and con- 
signments were a drag, but the marke’ 
made good headway, notwithstanding. 

Soft winters were strong and moder- 
ately active, with patents closing at $5.85 
@6.10, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 35( 
40c less in bulk or buyer’s package; near- 
by straights, $4.95@5.10; western, held at 
$5.45@5.60, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10( 
15c more in cotton or jute, 35@40c more 
in wood. A demand prevailed ll 
week from exporters, resulting in fair 
sales, principally of straight below quo- 
tations, though something was also done 
in patent, long and short, at prices dis- 
counting final figures. Near-by mills are 
finding it very difficult to get enough 
wheat to keep them going. 

Hard winters were upward and more 
salable, with patents at the close quoted 
at $5.90@6.05; straights, $5.65@5.80; 
clears, $4.85@5.25,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. The 
trade gave more attention to offerings, 
and did some buying at rates well over 
the late bottom but not representing the 
full advance. Buyers feel that, if the 
spring crop fails, they have got a grand 
substitute this year in new hard winters. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,(is3 
bbls; clearances, 51,687. 


NOTES 


Exports from Baltimore last week were 
51,687 bbis flour and 3,795,366 bus grain. 

Drury, Lazenby Co., Inc., wholesale 
grocers and flour, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $150,000. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far - 
this season, 332,291 bus; same time last 
year, 566,075. Extreme range of prices 
last week, 70c@$1.181,; last year, 78c(7 
$1.1414. 

Charles M. Schwab has accepted Balti 
more’s invitation to a testimonial dinner, 
which is to be «given around Oct. 1, in 
recognition and appreciation of the won- 
derful development his company has in 
prospect at Sparrows Point, near this 
city. 

H. C. Jones & Co., grain exporters, 
cleared July 15, in the Flimston, for St. 
Nazaire, France, 567,000 bus oats, said to 
be the largest cargo of oats ever shipped 
from this or any other port. The Flin- 
ston is a new boat and could have carrie: 
all of 40,000 bus more than her charter 
called for. 

L. J. Hilsman, representing the Ismer'- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; F. 1. 
Jacobi, secretary-treasurer the Blake 
Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill; Thomas ©. 
Bowling, president and manager Jeffer- 
son Milling Co., Charlestown, W. Va; II. 
Ervin, of Ervin & Harris, grain ¢x- 

rters, San Francisco, Cal.,—were here 
ast week. 

It is now stated that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has decided to spend $2,000,000 
on a grain elevator at Canton to replace 
the one recently burned, it being the in- 
tention to build a modern 1,000,000-hu 
structure and connect this with the 3? 
concrete tanks which survived the fire, 
thus insuring a combined capacity 0! 
2,000,000 bus. 

Examiner Gerry, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was here last 
Wednesday and heard testimony and 
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argument supporting complaint against 
continuance of track storage on bulk 
vrain awaiting unloading into elevator. 
Counsel for the Chamber of Commerce 
took the position that it was illegal for 
any such charge to be made. It was 
pointed out that elevator facilities here 
are less than in former years, and to 
prove that good use was made of present 
tacilities it was shown that, with a gross 
capacity of 5,000,000 bus, 90,000,000 bus 
grain were exported through this ‘port 
last year. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,.July 24.—As a re- 
sult of the upward movement in wheat, 
the mills advanced their limits last week, 
but there was little if any improvement 
in the demand, and second-hand offerings 
prevented manufacturers from getting 
any better prices. 

At the close the spring wheat mills are 
generally asking $6.15@6.25 for standard 
spring patent, wood, but spot stocks are 
available as low as $5.75@5.85, and not 
moving very freely at these rates. Some 
business was done in clear at $5@5.10, 
wood, but straight was neglected. 

Kansas flours are still held above the 
views of buyers, and there is very little 
doing. It is hard to buy straight below 
$5.50, cotton sacks, but few are willing 
to pay over $5.25. In soft winters there 
was a firmer feeling on the part of the 
mills, but buyers showed little interest. 
Some business was done in near-by 
straight at $5, wood, but the western mills 
were generally unwilling to sell below 
$5.25. 

‘Ihe city mills are holding prices firm, 
but report a very quiet trade. 


NOTES 

:xports of wheat since Jan. 1, 26,283,- 
G03 bus, against 13,485,050 for the same 
time last year. 

William M. Powell, formerly a grain 
and feed dealer of this city, has been 
expelled from membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange for irregular practices. 

A Delaware charter has been granted 
to the A. H. Sunshine Co., to deal in all 
kinds of grain; capital, $25,000; incorpo- 
rators, H. Earl Sorber, William H. Sun- 
shine, Johnstown, Pa; F. C. Bortz, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. SamueEt S. Danrets. 





NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 24.—Advances 
in the price of cash wheat resulted in 
proportionate ones in flour quotations 
last week, and sales were reduced. 
Southeastern millers have sold consider- 
ably more flour than they cared to, with 
the wheat market so uncertain. The 
large buyers are showing an inclination 
to remain out of the market, the sales 
— largely in small lots, or to specu- 
ators. 

There was considerable range in prices, 
quotations of most of the mills at the 
end of the week being as follows: best 
or short soft winter patents, in cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $6.30@6.65; standard 
or regular patents, $5.90@6.10; long pat- 
ents, 15sec under standard; low-grades, 30 


@50c under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas City flours ad- 
vanced 30@40c bbl, with business ‘scat- 
tering. Quotations: spring wheat pat- 


ents, cotton or jute, delivered Nashville, 


ie, hard winter patents, $5.90@ 
6.10. 

_ Rains interfered with wheat-threshing 
in ‘Tennessee and Kentucky last week. 


Very little new wheat moved to market. 
It is estimated that about 50 per cent of 
the crop has been threshed. That re- 
maining in the shocks is reported to be 
sprouting, and it is thought will be 


weather damaged. Western wheat, deliv- 
ered Nashville, was quoted up to $1.38 at 
the close. Loeal quotations for wheat at 


country stations are very irregular, rang- 
Ing +1.22@1.25, though millers are doubt- 
less paying higher price where purchases 
can be made.- 

_Millfeed was in better demand and 
higher, with some of the mills behind 
with orders. Quotations: soft wheat 
bran, per ton, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $19.50@20; mixed feed, $22@23; 
Standard middlings, $25@26. 


. OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 139,440 bbls, showed an output 
last week of 84,020, or 60.2 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 61,268, or 45.2 
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per cent, the preceding week, and 48.1 
the same week in 1915. 
STOCKS 
Stocks and comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


July 22 July % 
SR: SNP shea ckseeeeeey 28,000 30,000 
EES UD ine kne sec cece ee 279,000 224,000 
PG ME aniniaacs etaekpe'od 63,500 77,500 
ES are wee rye 115,000 125,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 304 cars. 
. NOTES 

The department of agriculture of Ken- 
tucky, in a report, says that wheat- 
threshing is under way, and estimates 
the yield at 10 bus to the acre. 

The Birmingham Grain Exchange, 
after a long fight, has succeeded in get- 
ting a rate of 10.1c on grain from River- 
ton, on the Tennessee River, to Birming- 
ham. 

The Tupper-Eberhart Co., flour bro- 
kers, has closed its offices at Memphis, 
and opened others in Nashville. W. V: 
Tupper, brother of V. S. Tupper, man- 
ager of the Nashville Roller Mills, will 
be active manager here. 

Joun LerPer. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., July 24.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,000 bbls, of which 9,000 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 60 
per cent of capacity, compared with 12,- 
800, or 64 per cent, the previous week, 
13,200, or 65 per cent, a week ago, and 
13,600, or 68 per cent, two years ago. 

Buyers in the flour market pursued 
their waiting policy, and little new busi- 
ness was transacted by the mills. Sales 
to Boston and New York customers were 
restricted to small lots for immediate 
consumption. Shipping directions came 


‘ in slowly, mills getting enough to enable 


them to run about half-time. 

The advance in wheat was followed by 
an increase of 10@l5c bbl in the price 
of flour. Sales of spring patents the first 
of the week were made at $6.75@6.80, 
wood, Boston, but when prices were ad- 
vanced to $6.85@6.90, business stopped. 
Rochester prices were advanced 25c bbl 
by some of the mills, with sales of spring 
patents as high as $7, wood. Local trade 
was light. 

Demand for spring clears, while better 
than for patents, was limited. Buyers 
took only enough for immediate require- 
ments. Sales were reported at $5.75@ 
6.10, wood, Boston, the latter for a faney. 

With the winter wheat harvest on in 
western New York, buyers were inclined 
to wait for new flour. A few small lots 
of winter straights were sold at $5.60, 
wood, Boston, while $5.75, wood, was 
obtained in Rochester. No new winters 
will be ready until the middle of August. 

Rye flour was in only moderate de- 
mand, the imminence of the new crop 
inducing buyers to hold off. A few small 
lots were sold to Boston at $5.75, wood. 
Rochester paid 10c bbl more. Shipping 
directions were light. 

Demand for graham and entire wheat 
flours was light. Buyers paid $5.10, Bos- 
ton, for pure — and Rochester 
$5.60@5.70, wood, for small lots. Entire 
wheat flour brought $6.25, wood, Boston, 
and $6.50, in Rochester. Stocks of both 
are light. 

Millfeeds were in good demand, espe- 
cially bran. Mills cleaned up on spring 
bran at $23@24, in 100’s, Boston, and 
spring middlings sold at $28@29. Win- 
ter bran brought $26, winter middlings 
$29 and rye feed $25, in 100’s, Rochester. 
Stocks are nearly cleaned up. 


NOTES 

W. B. Head, secretary of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co., has returned from 
his vacation. 

Theodore S, Banks, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, vis- 
ited Rochester millers last week. 

Spring low-grade flour was in light 
demand, buyers not offering more than 
$3.50, jute, Boston. One mill asked $4.50. 

Alexander Hertz, a well-known miller 
of the town of Chili, died last week, 
after having been in failing health for 
several years. 

Harvesters were busy in western New 
York wheat and rye fields last week. 
Some crops headed out small, and the 
yield was lighter than expected. 

R. J. Arxrs. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a Combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending July 22 was 21,700, or 45 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 27,200, 
or 57 per cent, the previous week, 12,500, 
or 26 per cent, a year ago, 36,300, or 751% 
per cent, two years ago, and 16,500, or 34 
per cent, three years ago. 

The most notable thing about the mill- 
ing business last week was the continued 
advance in the price of wheat. This not 
only held but was added to; the market 
at Toledo closed 5%4,c higher for cash and 
July than the close of the previous week. 

Flour prices were marked up to cor- 
respond with the advance in wheat, which 
served to check flour sales very materially. 
At aseason when mills should be reason- 
ably busy making new-crop sales for both 
domestic and export shipment, scarcely 
anything is being done. Buyers are bear- 
ish, and do not look for the present ad- 
vance to hold. This attitude would seem 
natural on the eve of the winter wheat 
movement, which will gather volume very 
shortly now. 

The output at Toledo was small be- 
cause one of the large mills was down all 
the week for repairs and for fumigation. 
Only one mill reported business good, 
and that was not in line with the others. 
Two of the mills made full-time runs. 

One mill reported export sales of con- 
siderable size. The others said that 
prices were fully 214s out of line, and 
importers did not trouble to answer ca- 
bles. This is the season when export 
business should be done, but the advance 
in wheat and freight rates has put a stop 
to it. 

Bran was up $1 ton last week. The 
prediction was made that it might go to 

25 within the next month unless we have 
rain, There has been so much dry weath- 
er that pasturage is drying up. Mid- 
dlings were held at about the same price 
as the: week before, $26.50, with demand 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The weather was sizzling hot all last 
week, as it has been for more than two 
weeks now. There has been almost no 
rain in this time, and grass is drying up. 
Conditions, however, have been very fa- 
vorable for harvesting and threshing, and 
advancing corn. Some rain now, but not 
continuous enough to imperil harvesting, 
would be beneficial. 

New-crop wheat is beginning to move, 
and first receipts indicate a very good 
quality, testing in many instances as high 
as 62 lbs and frequently running to 61. 
The dry weather we have had should in- 
sure excellent quality. The crop is ex- 
pected to turn out about equal to govern- 
ment estimates for Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

NOTES 


W. F. Steele, representing the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and George Boyle, 
of the Empire Milling Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, were in Toledo last week. 

The mill of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, took in 
the first lot of wagon wheat on the new 
crop on July 20 and it tested 62 Ibs. 

The White mill at Kenton, Ohio, owned 
by W. J. Ochs, is being dismantled. . The 
machinery will be moved to Cincinnati, 
and the building used for other pur- 


Joseph A. Laird, formerly represent- 
ing a southwestern mill, has been engaged 
by the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 


as its representative in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

Toledo millers report good acceptances 
on their wheat bids. One mill last week 
‘bought 60,000 bus, and the others in pro- 
portion. This is new wheat, but it is 
anticipated that some old may be mixed 
in with it. 

F. E. Huhn, of the A. Huhn Elevator 
Co. and the H. and K. Wheat Heater 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in Toledo 
last week on his way East. Mr. Huhn 
expects to be absent from Minneapolis 
about a month, 


. CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at ‘Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 104,460 
bbls, for the week ending July 22 made 
53,729, or 51 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 48,863, or 54 per cent, the 
previous week, by 13 mills of 90,060 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 


MICHIGAN 


Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inpv., July 24.—Wheat, 
at the close, was considerably in advance 
of values quoted early in the week. While 
there was no end to inquiries, the amount 
of trading actually put over was nomi- 
nal. The market gained 3c in the closing 
session, this being attributed to rust 
rumors. 

Following the bulge in orders for flour 
from the other side a week ago, a flurry 
of queries came in, but buyers balked at 
prices asked and took barely enough to 
satisfy immediate requirements. The old 
product was selling under the new from 
the start-off, but hardly moved at all. 
Indianapolis flour men are not perturbed 
by the temporary withdrawal of buyers. 
They take the stand that they will come 
trooping back in as soon as they find 
prices are going to remain where they are. 

New wheat is coming in rather freely, 
assuring mills of enough goods to work 
on to fill orders they are receiving. Do- 
mestic buyers seemed as timid as the 
foreigners in meeting present prices. 
Flour closed at least 40c higher than a 
week ago. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 12,525 bbls. 

The Indianapolis Baking Co. is in the 
hands of Richard M. Coleman as receiver. 

Prices at the close: soft winter patent 
flour, in jute, new, $5.80; No. 2 wheat, 
$1.15 bu; mixed feed, $24 ton. 

The National Biscuit Co. will build a 
cracker factory at Evansville. Plans 
have been drawn, and the contract will 
be let immediately. 

The grain elevator at Hope, owned by 
Simon Nadirig, has been sold to Jauvre 
& Stafford, of Thorntown, who own a 
number of elevators and ficur mills in 
Boone and other counties. 

J. M. Pearson. 





The Berwick Cake Co., of Boston, has 
incorporated, with $250,000 capital stock. 
J. J. Conway is president and J. A. Daly 
treasurer. 
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WASHINGTON WHEAT GRADING 

The state grain department has a 
regulation that wheat sales are made on 
the basis of No. 1 wheat and that the 
buyer must accept wheat on contract, 
whether of milling value or not, discounts 
for off-grades being fixed in percentages 
by the department. This rule has proved 
a serious handicap in doing business with 
eastern millers, who naturally object to 
buying wheat on Washington weights and 
grades. 

To meet this difficulty, and to facili- 
tate the movement of Washington wheat 
to eastern milling centers, the coast grain 
interests have taken the matter up with 
the railroads, with good prospects of 
success of granting cleaning-in-transit 
privileges at tidewater for eastern grain 
shipments, since there are no facilities 
at country stations for mixing, smutting, 
or making grades uniform. 

Wheat which now reaches the Pacific 
seaboard is exported or consumed here, 
and the railroads get only the western 
haul. If brought here and conditioned 
under a reasonable cleaning-in-transit 
rate, the roads would get the eastern 
haul on the many millions of bushels 
demanded by eastern mills. The situa- 
tion is similar to that in Minnesota in 
the rust year of 1906, when Minneapolis 
mills brought in millions of bushels of 
Kansas wheat, which resulted in contin- 
ued heavy shipments from Kansas in sub- 
sequent years. The Central West, with 
a deficient yield of soft wheat, needs 
Pacific Coast soft wheats this year, and 
a permanent demand is likely to be 
established if the East can buy in this 
market on a workable basis as to grades. 

Last year saw heavy shipments of Pa- 
cific Coast wheats for the first time sent 
across the continent for export to 
Europe, but much trouble was encoun- 
tered from the smutty condition of the 
wheat. With no grain ship charter en- 
gagements from Pacific ports for the 
next crop and a heavy exportable sur- 
plus in sight, it is of the first importance 
that our wheats be properly conditioned 
here for transcontinental export. With 
ample facilities at Pacific ports for con- 
ditioning wheat, the railroads have it 
within their own hands to secure a heavy 
tonnage for eastern mills and for export 
by granting a workable cleaning-in- 
transit rate at seaboard. 


THE FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 18,774, or 46 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 18,990, or 47 
per cent, the previous week, and 12,363, 
or 30 per cent, a year ago. - 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 13,189, or 23 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 9,028, or 16 per cent, the 
previous week, and 9,491, or 19 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

Port mills did a satisfactory business 
last week in soft wheat flours with north 
Pacific Coast trade and to California. 
Quotations were generally advanced 20c 
bbl July 18, making blue-stem family 
patents $5.20 in 49’s, carloads, and bak- 
ers patents $5@5.10 in 98's. 

Dakota and Minnesota flours had to 
contend last week with low-priced offer- 
ings of old-crop Kansas and Canadian 
patents, which were quoted here at $6@ 
6.25 bbl, against $7@7.10 for the former. 
New-crop Kansas first patent was quoted 
at $5.70, and second patent at $5.55. 

Most of the Montana mills found buy- 


ers irresponsive to bookings last week, 
but an active small-lot business was done 
by some mills which were aggressive for 
trade at 30@40c below ruling quotations. 
Montana first patent was quoted at a 
range of $5.50@6.30 bbl; second patent, 
$5.20@6; first clear, $4.60@4.90. 

The market for millfeed is firm, but 
sales small. Local bran sold at $25@26, 
and shorts at $28@29, carloads, transit 
points, with Montana bran at $22@22.50 
ton and shorts at $25@26. 

The oriental market is very weak, 
Hongkong bids ruling 40@50c bbl below 
the ideas of coast millers. Some small 
lots have been sold recently, but the 
prospect is not favorable for much 
movement in the near future, as ocean 
rates are again firmer. The Japanese 
lines have no ocean room to offer, and 
English lines are quoting $10 short ton. 
Export grades are held around $4 bbl, 
f.o.b. ship. 

Wheat is in small movement, but ship- 
ments to Seattle and Tacoma are gain- 
ing on those to Portland. Car receipts 
July 1-21 at Seattle, 213; Tacoma, 153; 
Portland, 111. Bids July 21 on the 
exchange: blue-stem, $1.02 bu; Turkey 
red, $1; forty-fold, club and fife, 93c; 
red Russian, 91c. 

Oats and barley are steady and in- 
active, with bids for No. 1 oats $27.25 
ton and for feeding barley $28, at the 
week’s close. Crop prospects for both 
cereals are greatly improved, with an in- 
dicated yield of 14,000,000 bus barley in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The growing wheat continues to make 
substantial gains throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. From the middle of June, 
when prospects were poorer than for 
many years, there has been steady im- 
provement under ideal conditions of fre- 
quent rains and seasonable growing 
weather until the present time, when 
conditions, barring the lateness of the 
season, are nearly normal in most sec- 
tions. The absence of hot winds has 
enabled the grain to fill well, and the 
wheat heads are unusually heavy. 

Conditions in central and western Mon- 
tana during the last 10 days have been 
most favorable for maturing all grain 
crops. A yield equal to that in 1915 is 
now indicated, averaging somewhat less 
per acre, but with a larger acreage under 
wheat. 

NOTES 

The 100-bbl mill at Shelley, Idaho, op- 
erated by the Shelley Mercantile Co., 
burned recently. 

The Arimo (Idaho) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated to do a milling and 
elevator business. 

The first unit of the Pasco (Wash.) 
Flour Mills Co.’s mill will be ready to 
operate early in August. 

Contingent on securing proper transit 
rates, the Balfour-Greely Grain Co., of 
Spokane, will erect a plant at that city 
for cleaning and grading Montana wheat 
entering Washington. 

H. H. Rasmussen, Seattle representa- 
tive of Kerr, Gifford Co., has left that 
firm and organized the North Pacific 
Grain Co., of which he will act as man- 
ager, with headquarters at Seattle. 

Officers were elected for the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange last week as fol- 
lows: president, E. R. Adams, manager 
Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd; vice-presi- 
dent, A. E. Sutton, manager Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co; secretary and 
treasurer, R. D. McAusland, manager 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co; manager, R. C. Hill. 


Flour, feed and wheat shipments from 
Seattle in June, as reported 7 the port 
warden, were: Alaska, 2,711 bbls flour, 
20 tons feed; Bering Sea, 1,495 bbls 
flour, 21 tons feed; Hawaiian Islands, 
2,564 bbls flour, 153 tons feed, 6,012 bus 


’ 


wheat; Pacific domestic points, 23,409 
bbls flour, 298 tons feed, 7,672 bus wheat; 
Philippines, 2,197 bbls flour; British 
Columbia, 1,870 bbls flour, 11 tons feed, 
6,142 bus wheat; South America, 517 bbls 
flour, 66,409 bus wheat. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., July 24.—There 
was an improved demand for all grades 
of flour last week. Purchases were 
largely for current needs, however, buy- 
ers manifesting a lack of confidence in 
present prices that entirely eliminated 
business for new-crop delivery. 

The firmness shown in wheat caused 
all mills to hold firm, showing no dispo- 
sition to shade prices to meet buyers’ 
views. Kansas first patent was quoted at 
$5.80@6 bbl, Dakota first patent $6.80@ 
7, Montana first patent $5.80@6, in 98's, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. Local 
flour nominally unchanged at $6.40@6.60, 
in 49’s, cotton, for top family patents. 

Millfeed prices were lower, due to in- 
creased offerings with only a moderate 
demand. White bran was offered at $27 
@27.50 ton; shorts, $29; middlings, $33.50 
@34; red bran, in 100’s, $25; mixed feed, 
$26.50; shorts, $27.50. 

Wheat, barley and oats were all higher. 
California club wheat, $1.70@1.72¥% per 
ctl; northern club, $1.75@1.771%4; blue- 
stem, $1.90@1.9214%4; spot feed barley, 
$1.42@1.47; shipping and brewing, $1.50 
@1.571%; red oats, $1.45@1.55 for feed; 
seed, $1.60@1.75; white, $1.60@1.621,. 








OREGON 

Port ann, Orecon, July 24.—Two ad- 
vances of 20c each in flour prices in the 
past week have added interest to the 
local market, which had been stationary 
since July 1. Current quotations: patents, 
$5.20; straights, $4.50@5; valleys, $5; ex- 
ports, $4.10@4.20; whole wheat, $5.40; 
graham, $5.20. Millfeed prices were not 
changed. 

The flour rise followed a material ad- 
vance in wheat values. Wheat not only 
gained strength sympathetically from the 
upward course of the markets in the 
East, but local conditions played a con- 
siderable part. Most of the mills in this 
territory have received inquiries from the 
Southeast for flour, and a considerable 
business has been booked. It is likely 
that certain mills in the interior which 
accepted this trade were not provided 
with wheat to fill the orders. At any 
rate, there was a more or less urgent de- 
mand for grain, and prices had to be bid 
up to loosen farmers’ stocks. 

It is not known here just how much 
flour has been sold for shipment to the 
southeastern states, but the total prob- 
ably amounts to 6,000 to 8,000 tons. This 
is not regarded as heavy business but, 
coming after a long inactive spell, it 
caused something of a flurry in the mar- 
ket. 

Farmers are not ready sellers of wheat, 
even at the advanced prices, and a firm 
market prevails throughout the country. 
July bids for wheat at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Friday: blue-stem, $1.02; 
forty-fold, 92c; club, fife and Russian, 
90c. 

The first sales of new-crop grain were 
posted on the board during the week. 
Ten thousand bushels September forty- 
fold were sold on Tuesday at 92c, and on 
Friday 10,000 bus September blue-stem 
changed hands at $1. September bids 
for club and fife were 88c, and for Rus- 
sian 85c. : 

The oats and barley markets were 
quieter last week. Oats were quoted at 
the exchange at $26.50, and barley at $28, 
per ton. 

NOTES 

George V. Hayes, oriental agent of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., is in the 
city for a short time. 

Crop conditions are entirely satisfac- 
tory in all parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
according to reports to local dealers, 
whose estimates of the wheat crop range 
from 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 bus. 

The Crescent Mills, of Forest Grove, 
Oregon, which have been idle for several 
years, have been purchased by F. F. 
Johnson, of Portland, and are being over- 
hauled. They will be in operation in time 
to handle the new crop. The new firm 
will be known as the Carnation Milling & 
Storage Co. 

The Oregon weekly state crop report 
says: “Fall wheat is filling nicely, and is 
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much more promising than earlier in the 
season. Some fields are weedy, and in a 
few localities they will not be harvested, 
The barley and rye harvest has begun, 
and both crops are so far yielding as 

as or better than expected. The 
wheat harvested will not begin until about 
Aug. 1. Corn is backward.” 

A pomens injury suit for $50,000, 
brought in the state circuit court against 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., by Michael 
McGough, former pantryman on’ the 
steamer Honolulan, of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., was decided in 
favor of the milling company in a direct- 
ed verdict. McGough was injured by 
falling through the dock of the company, 
and Judge Gatens held that the accident 
resulted from his carelessness and not the 
negligence of the defendant. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., July 24.—The flour 
trade does not take to the advance jn 
wheat, and sales are very light. Buyers 
believe the rise unwarranted, and that 
there will be a setback. Current flour 
sales are confined to urgent needs and 
quick shipment, with nothing doing in 
new-crop. Directions are good. Patents 
were advanced 25c per bbl last week and 
10c more today. First clear is Lic 
higher. 

Importers bought a little patent flour 
last week, and are showing interest in 
American flour, but the advance in ocean 
freights is restricting sales. 

Some inquiries for durum flour, but 
the general sentiment is opposed to buy- 
ing at present, as the trade is confident 
of a break in wheat. Prices have ai- 
vanced 25c per bbl. 

Rye flour is quiet, and prices un- 
changed. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,945 bbls of flour, or 36 per cent of 
capacity, against 21,000 bbls, or 59 per 
cent, in the previous week, and 14,560 
bbls, or 40 per cent, a year ago. 

NOTES 

Oats the past week declined %¢; flax- 
seed, %,c; barley, 3@7c. 

The sharp advance in wheat has had 
the effect of curtailing both the export 
and eastern demand for wheat. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., is on his way to Duluth from New 
York, and will remain here for several 
weeks. 

George G. Barnum, of the Barnum 
Grain Co., dislocated his shoulder last 
week at Isle Royale, where he is spending 
a few weeks. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 514c per bu, but there is very 
little doing here; business at Fort Wil- ~ 
liam is making the rate. 

James Carruthers, Toronto, Ont., was 
in Duluth last week in connection with 
steamship construction for the Canadian 
Steamship Lines, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

Cash No. 1 northern wheat continues 
at le over September, with No. 2 at 3@ 
5c under No. 1, and No. 3 at 6@léc 
under. No. 1 durum holds at September 
price, with No. 2 at 2@3c under. 

Ole Peterson, an employee of the Cap- 
itol Elevator Co., lost his life in the 
elevator at Duluth. Screenings clogging 
on the side of a bin, he was lowered to 
loosen them, when the rope broke and he 
was smothered. 

Two boats for the ocean trade are to 
be built at the yards of the Superior 
Shipbuilding Co. in Superior, for deliv- 
ery next spring. They will be of steel, 
and are for James Davidson and associ- 
ates of Bay City, Mich. 

Duluth-Superior elevator stocks aggre- 
gate 11,018,000 bus, against 1,415,000 a 
year ago. Total decrease last week was 
only 171,000 bus, and unless shipping be- 
comes heavier, the elevators will go into 
the new crop with the largest stocks in 
years. Wheat stocks total 8,280,000 bus, 
against 162,000 a year ago, Durum 
stocks are 3,317,000 bus, against 10,660 
in 1915. F. G. Carison. 








The city council of Winchester, Ky. 
has assessed the property of the Ken- 
tucky Roller Mills Co. at $115,000, al- 
though the company claimed that an 
agreement had been made for exemption 
of its property from taxation for 4 
period of five years. 
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MILLING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 

The province of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, has a law relating to the milling 
industry that is probably the only one of 
its kind to be found anywhere. This 
provides for the encouragement of mill- 
building in an unusual way. 

Under the provisions of the act, any 
person who establishes a flour mill in 
New Brunswick where one is needed will 
be awarded a bonus of $1,000 per 
year for five years, providing the plant 
continues in regular operation. In. return 
for this bonus the owner must keep his 
plant going, must keep it insured to at 
least the amount of the government’s in- 
terest, and must buy farmers’ wheat when 
offered at the market price. 

The intention of this act was not so 
much to encourage the milling industry 
as to encourage farming. With a regu- 
lar market for wheat and a regular sup- 
ply of millfeed, it was considered that 
the local agricultural industry would in- 
crease and the general prosperity of the 
province be promoted thereby. 

The effect of this measure has been to 
create a large number of small mills at 
convenient places throughout the prov- 
ince, most of these being equipped with 
second-hand machinery and having suffi- 
cient capacity only for immediate local 
needs. None of the bonused mills do a 
general or widespread business and none 
of them do any exporting, though in time 
this may follow if the production of 
wheat should reach any considerable 
volume. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

In Ontario the weather was: favorable 
for ripening the winter wheat, and the 
crop promises to be one of the best in 
recent years. Cutting is now in progress 
in the more southerly parts of the prov- 
ince, and will be general this week. The 
area to be harvested is given by the Do- 


‘minion government at 774,800 acres, upon 


which the yield will be at least 20 bus to 
the acre. 
THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour was considerably 
improved last week. Mills doing business 
here were unexpectedly busy. The de- 
mand was general, and appears to have 
been due to depletion of stocks during a 
long period when buyers were expecting 
lower prices. When the wheat market 
hardened and remained so, hope of an 
early reduction in prices was abandoned. 
There were no changes in domestic prices 
here or east of here last week. 

Sales for export were also reported 
much improved, though the total was still 
not great. Government orders accounted 
for most of the business done. Both the 
British and Dutch governments bought 
Canadian spring wheat flours here. Brit- 
ish importers were deterred from buying 
the full quantities they need, by the 
higher ocean freight rates now ruling for 
September shipment. 

At the close, standard brands of Mani- 
toba export patents were offering for 
export at 40s 6d@41s per 280 lbs, in 140- 


lb sacks, ei.f. London, Liverpool or 


Glasgow, July-August shipment; Sep- 
tember shipment, 1s 3d higher. At the 
Same time Ontario winter wheat 90 per 
cents were obtainable at 37@38s for 
August shipment, same ports and terms. 
‘Toronto brokers buying 90 per cent 
Winters for export were offering $4.20@ 
4.30 bbl in buyers’ bags for old- or new- 
crop, f.o.b. cars at seaboard for future 
shipment. Very little old-crop winter 


flour was offering, as its keeping quality 
is bad and buyers do not care to take the 
risk of exporting any more of it. Local 
quotations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts ........cceeeeees $6.50 
Spring patents, seconds .........eeee08 6.00 
Spring patents, first bakers ........... 5.80 
Winter and spring blends ............. 6.00 
Winter 90 Per COMNEH ..cccccccccccccces 5.00 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points, 


MILLFEED FIRMER 


There was a good demand for millfeed, 
and especially for bran, at firm prices. 
The signs of weakness visible a fortnight 
ago disappeared. Bran was quoted at 
$20@21 ton, shorts $23@24, millfeed $25 
@26, and feed flour $32@33, all in 100-lb 
bags, delivered Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT HIGHER 


Ontario winter wheat advanced about 
3c bu, and was in some demand at the 
higher prices. Improved local demand 
for flour and the upturn in springs 
caused the rise. Prices closed the week 
at $1@1.02 bu for No. 1 commercial, 97 
@99c for No. 2 commercial, 91@93c for 
No. 3 commercial, all in car lots on track 
at country points. Farmers’ wagon loads 
at mill doors, 90@95c. 

Manitoba wheat was quoted on Satur- 
day for shipment to Ontario mills at 
$1.25 for No. 1 northern, $1.23 for No. 2 
northern, and $1.1934 for No. 3 northern, 
f.o.b. cars at Georgian Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a good demand for oats and 
other coarse grains all the week at prices 
much the same as last quoted. Oats were 
scarce and wanted. At the close, Ontario 
oats were selling at 47@48c bu; malting 
barley, 65@66c; rye, 96@97c; buckwheat, 
70@i1lce; American corn, No. 3 yellow 
natural, 9014,c. Manitoba oats closed the 
week at 5le bu for No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern, f.o.b. Georgian bay ports. 


OATMEAL MORE ACTIVE 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
increased, and some mills reported sales 
quite active. This condition would be 
due in part to a hardening in prices, 
which is steadily increasing. At the close, 
standard brands of rolled oats were sell- 
ing in wholesale quantities, delivered On- 
tario points, at $2.55 per 90-lb bag, and 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags at 10 per cent over 
the price of rolled oats. 

There was considerable export inquiry 
for both rolled oats and oatmeal, chiefly 
from British sources. Latest asking 
prices for rolled oats were 42s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
less 2 per cent; pinhead oatmeal, 40s 9d; 
coarse cut, 40s 6d,—same ports and terms, 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The new rates of ocean freight for 
August and September shipment have 
had the effect of checking business in 
flour and cereals. Buyers are unwilling 
to pay the extra cost. Nevertheless, 
steamship companies are holding firmly 
to the rate of 60c per 100 lbs for August 
and 70c for September flour, and 16c 
more for rolled oats, to leading British 
ports. 


NOTES 
Sterling exchange was quoted in To- 
ronto at $4.7130 for 60-day paper at the 
week-end. 


Old-crop Ontario winter wheat flour is 
showing poor keeping quality, and there 
are numerous complaints on this score. 


The Netherlands government offered 
$6 bbl at seaboard for Canadian spring 
wheat export patents last week, without 
acceptance. 

Some oatmeal mills: are getting $2.85 
per 90-lb bag for rolled oats in Ontario, 
which is 30c over the standard price. This 


is for wholesale quantities in mixed cars 
with flour and feed. 

So far the baking trade of Canada has 
not formed any firm opinions as to the 


probable level of new-crop flour prices, 
nor has it given any thought to new-crop 
purchases. It is probably its hope that 
prices may rule lower than on old-crop, 
as this would reduce the amount of capi- 
tal employed and simplify a lot of other 
matters. 

Many bakers in Ontario do a large 
trade in bread and pastry with the 
swarms of summer campers who come 
over from the United States to enjoy the 
coolness of the woods and lakes that na- 
ture has scattered so bountifully over the 
northern parts of this province. One has 
to go very far indeed to get away from 
the excellent delivery system of the mer- 
chants who cater to this business. Light 
motor-launches visit all parts of these 
waterways periodically, carry bread, 
pastry, milk, vegetables, fruit and meat 
in the freshest and most appetizing con- 
dition, and the prices are wonderfully 
low. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., July 24.—The im- 
provement in demand for flour for do- 
mestic use continued. Export business 
was good. Millers reported some diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient ocean space 
for their needs. Prices of lower grades 
declined. Flour to Manitoba points, in 
cotton or jute bags, delivered to the retail 
trade, net: best patents, $6.60 bbl; sec- 
onds, $6.10; first clears, $5; second clears, 
$4.50. 

There was a further reduction on feed. 
Net prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb 
sacks: 


MOD. seeccwecvesdectederecesveseescs $16.00 
ED, bdbn CCR ececcasebesecoesecneece 17.00 
SE EE: Gy. ah 6-6 e Shins £6 06.565 600 80 80% 30.00 
TNE GOOD ccccccdecsvrecvacesvesse 30.00 
Mixed barley and oats .........++0+5 30.00 
Ue MND. 65.54. 60 6606 666 600.00 608. cceee se 33.00 


Demand for oats and oatmeal was 
quiet. Rolled oats, $2.25 per 80-lb sack; 
standard and granulated oatmeal, $2.75, 
and corn meal $2.50, per 98-lb sack. 

Demand for oats throughout the week 
was fair, exporters doing most of the 
buying. Offerings were about equal to 
requirements. Closing price of No. 2 
Canadian western on Saturday was 4414c. 

Barley was strong, with a good in- 
quiry, and prices advanced. Closing price 
of No. 3 Canadian western 75c, against 
74c a week ago. 

Trading in flaxseed was quiet, with 
prices slightly higher. Closing price of 
No. 1 northwestern, $1.74. 

Demand for cash wheat was fairly ac- 
tive. Prices made a sharp advance on 
Saturday, following a claim that rust was 
reported in sections of southern Mani- 
toba. Exporters did considerable buying 
during the week, but the rapid advance 
apparently checked business until prices 
are more settled. 

Closing prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
each day of the week: 

Cash, -——_F utures__, 
July Oct. Dec. 
July 17.116% 114% 111% 116% 113% 111% 
July 18.115% 113% 110% 115% 113 111% 
July 19.115% 113% 110% 115% 112% 111% 
July 20.118 116 112% 118 115% 113% 
July 21.117% 115% 111% 117% 115 113% 
July 22.119% 117% 114% 119% 118% 117% 

All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

NOTES 


Shipments from lake terminals for the 
week: wheat, 5,544,575 bus; oats, 2,364,- 
980; barley, 200,316; flaxseed, 353,621. 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat, 13,196,923 bus; 
oats, 5,305,059; barley, 464,523; flaxseed, 
1,195,478. 

The first barley to be cut this season 
was reported from Morden, Man., on 


Friday, the grain being remarkably tall 
and well filled. 

It is estimated by J. H. Evans, deputy 
minister of agriculture, that Manitoba 
will need 15,000 to 20,000 men to gather 
in the harvest of that province this year. 
Preliminary estimates place the number 
of men required for harvesting the crops 
of the three prairie provinces at 30,000 to 
40,000. Arrangements are being made to 
temporarily release several thousand sol- 
diers from military duties in order to 
help with this work. 

G. Rock. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., July 24.—Business in 
flour and feed was good. There were no 
price changes. Manitoba first patents, 
$7 bbl; strong bakers, $6.60; Ontario 
patents, $6.25,—in car lots in wood or 
part cars with feed, f.o.b. track, St. 
John; Halifax, 5c bbl higher. 

Manitoba and Ontario mills quote $23 
ton for bran and $26 for middlings; 
Manitoba feed flour, $33@38 ton, and 
Ontario $1.80 per bag, jute or cotton. 
Quotations are for car lots or part cars 
with flour f.o.b. track, St. John; Halifax, 
50c ton higher. 

Western oats were in and quoted at 
60@6lc bu, bagged, 57¢ bulk. Local oats 
are not yet on the market. Rolled oats ~ 
were quoted at $5.60 bbl and standard 
oatmeal at $6.15. 

NOTES 

Advices have been received by the St. 
John Board of ‘Trade from Isle of Pines, 
Cuba, asking for addresses of Canadian 
exporters of oats. Particulars may be 
obtained from RK. E. Armstrong, secre- 
tary Board of Trade, St. John. 

The report of the commissioner of 
harbors for St. John is to the effect that 
the harbor revenue for the month of July 
to date is much in advance of all previous 
records. It is expected that the summer 
will see a large increase in exports of 
flour and wheat, and a satisfactory com- 
mencement on the all-the-year-round 
trade. 





Aurrep E. McGIntey. 


MONTREAL 

MonvTreat, Que., July 24.—The market 
for spring wheat flour was quiet, though 
there were signs of improving demand. 
Local buyers took only what they needed 
for early use. Prices held at old figures. 
Manitoba first patents, $6.60 bbl; seconds, 
$6.10; first clears, $5.90,—all in bags; in 
wood, 30c more. 

Winter wheat flours were in small de- 
mand. Best patents sold at $6@6.25, 90 
per cents at $5.40@5.60, and straights at 
$5.10@5.30 bbl, in wood. . 

Millfeed was considerably more active 
and firmer. Bran, $20@21; shorts, $23@ 
24; middlings, $25@27,—ton, in bags, de- 
livered to the trade. 

Rolled oats were sold in moderate 
quantities at $2.50@2.60 per 90-lb bag, in 
jobbing quantities, delivered to the trade. 

Oats were easier at 53¥,c bu for car 
lots No. 2 Canadian western and 53c bu 
for No. 2 white. 





NOTES 


Several carloads of winter wheat flour 
from Ontario have been rejected by 
Montreal buyers on account of quality. 
It is understood that only the most care- 
fully selected lots of this kind of flour 
are now safe to be handled. 

Very large quantities of flour from 
many points in Canada are continually 
passing through Montreal for account of 
the British government. This flour is in- 
spected here before being loaded on ves- 
sels. Most of it is going direct to the 
British armies in France and the Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 
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THE NORTHWEST 

Mrwnnearous, Minn., July 22.—North- 
western bakers have as yet paid little at- 
tention to new-crop flour. To date, quot- 
ed prices have been higher than has been 
asked for old-crop, so there has been no 
inducement for buyers to anticipate their 
needs. Last year, new-crop prices at 
this time were materially lower than old- 
crop. The general impression is that 
flour will be cheaper later. 

Bakers say that millers usually agree 
with them, reasoning that it is to their 
own interest not to get bakers to stock 
up at top prices. 

BREAD SALES INCREASING 

It has frequently been advanced at 
bakers’ conventions that outside compe- 
tition is healthy; that it puts ginger into 
the home bakers, and forces them to ex- 
tend themselves to retain their trade and 
add to it. The situation at Minneapolis 
is almost a parallel to this. 

This city is fortunate in possessing 
a number of modern bakeries, owned by 
progressive business men. They are con- 
stantly increasing the output of their 
shops and are ever on the alert to adopt 
new ideas and improve their product 
toward augmenting their sales and add- 
ing to the popularity of their bread and 
other goods. They have had outside com- 
petition for a year or more; yet, while 
the outsider claims to have built up a 
substantial business here, all the large 
home bakers declare that their daily sales 
are heavier than ever before. 

The conclusion drawn is that home 
baking is gradually losing ground here, 
in favor of high-class bakery-made goods. 


PURITY BAKING COMPANY 

The Purity Baking Co., of St. Paul, 
is continuing its house-to-house campaign 
in Minneapolis. This month it put on a 
number of canvassers, in addition to its 
regular bread salesmen, and is going 
more aggressively after business than 
ever. 

The company, naturally, is meeting 
with considerable competition from the 
home shops, but it claims that since it 
has spent upwards of $1,000,000 in Min- 
neapolis in the last year or so for its raw 
material and supplies, it is entitled to 
look for Minneapolis business. 

The company is introducing a new loaf 
this month, under the name Iwansom. In 
addition to its bread, pie and cake de- 
partments, the Purity Baking Co. also 
has an outfit for turning out dog biscuit. 
The demand for this product is steadily 
increasing, and it is claimed the daily 
output is now two to three tons. Charles 
Adams, formerly of Chicago and Boston, 
is superintendent for the company. 


SANITARY BREAD COMPANY 

The Sanitary Bread Co. is preparing 
to increase the size of its plants in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. The company— 
more familiarly known as the Chicago 
bakery—is taking out a reel oven in its 
Minneapolis shop and will install two 
additional Duhrkops. This will make it 
an eight-oven plant, with a capacity of 
45,000 to 50,000 loaves daily. 

The company’s St. Paul bakery, for- 
merly the Haynes Bread Co., is to be 
doubled in size by the building of a 
three-story addition, similar in design to 
the present building. Plans have been 
prepared, and bids are now being re- 
ceived. Three ovens will be installed in 
the addition, making eight in all. The 
addition will probably cost $50,000. 


NOTES 

J. Hovorka is starting a bakery at New 
Prague, Minn. 

H. E. Heath has a splendid new shop 
at Butte, Mont. He has installed a lot 
of equipment and two ovens. 

James French, proprietor of the Home 
bakery, at Bemidji, Minn., is building a 
$10,000 bakery. It will be 50x70, two 
stories. 

B. Hemingway, Waseca, Minn., is 
building a bakery, 45x20, of tile and con- 
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crete construction. Automatic equipment 
will be installed. ; 

One of the largest bakeries in Minne- 
apolis says it may shortly be compelled 
to. discontinue wrapping its bread, be- 
cause of the increasing difficulty in get- 
ting waxed wrapping paper. 

O. R. Read, secretary of the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., was in Minne- 
apolis several days early this month. He 
made the trip up the Great Lakes with 
Mrs. Read, returning home via Chicago. 

The Main bakery, in Northeast Minne- 
apolis, formerly the United Baking Co., 
or co-operative shop, is doing a fairly 
remunerative business. It operates three 
wagons. Its principal bread brand is 
Monogram. 

Regan Bros., Minneapolis, have ac- 
quired a site across the street from their 
bakery and are building thereon a garage 
and stable. The space vacated by the old 
stables will be used in increasing the size 
of the bakery. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaverpuia, Pa., July 20.—Senti- 
ment among jobbers and bread bakers as 
to flour prices at present is decidedly 
bearish, and few, if any care to buy. 
Very little new-crop flour has yet been 
contracted for. The outlook for trade 
in the next 60 days is very good. 

Cracker bakers here, while conservative, 
have bought some new-crop flour, but 
mostly to cover absolute needs. As to 
prices, they are by no means bullish, feel- 
ing they will be able to buy to better 
advantage in the future. 

Cracker prices, in some goods, are a 
shade higher. 

NOTES 

The Ideal Baking Co. has incorporated, 
with a capital of $25,000. 

Fire damaged the bakery of Harry 
Heintz, 4923 Baltimore Avenue. 

The Buckeye pretzel bakery, Williams- 
port, Pa., was damaged by fire. 

The new Heimbach Baking Co., of Al- 
lentown, Pa., has been incorporated. 

Important additions are to be made to 
the Freitog bakery at 1143 Locust Street, 
Camden, N. J. 

The wedding of Miss Aimie Marie 
Junker, daughter of Jules Junker, baker, 
was a society event here. 

There is considerable talk of starting 
a large wholesale and retail cake and pie 
bakery upon entirely new lines. 

With a capital of $6,000, the Mayer 
Baking Co. of this city has been formed, 
with John E. Mayer as treasurer. 

Several large auto-trucks have been 
put in operation by the Ziegler & Etch- 
berger Pretzel Co., of Reading, Pa. 

The $75,000 building for the Bakers’ 
bakery at Fifty-second and Market 
streets, is being rapidly completed. 

Frank Eisenhower, of Shenandoah, 
Pa., is building on Arling Street, a bak- 
ery with the most modern equipment. 

The orphan’s court has ordered the. im- 
mediate distribution of $800,000 provided 
for under the will of Charles W. Kolb. 

A number of bakers and employees of 
bakeries of the state, being members of 


.the National Guard, enlisted for the 


Mexican campaign. 

Bernard Schmidt, a Harrisburg baker, 
was awarded the contract for supplying 
the National Guard at Mount Gretna 
with a carload of bread daily. 

Sales of bread and crackers of late 
have very materially increased, and sev- 
eral cake and pie bakeries have been com- 
pelled to use auto-trucks to serve their 
trade. 

Bakers here are considerably interested 
in the views of the United States gov- 
ernment as to liability and responsibility 


for damages sustained by the Erie, Pa., 
bakers whose bread. wagons and _ bake- 
shops were looted by a New York regi- 
ment. The question is up to the authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Washington. E. R. Srewers. 





NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., July 18.—Just as 
bakers were getting ready to buy flour, a 
jump in wheat checked all desire to do 
so, and a further advance has at least 
temporarily put them out of the market. 
Prior to this advance, bakers’ ideas were 
about 25c under mill prices, but while 
they were waiting for a decline to this 
level, the market got away from them. 
With considerably higher prices, bakers 
are now unwilling to buy. Should the 
market decline, the prospects are for 
good business. 

Bakers generally believe that, when 
new wheat actually starts to move in 
quantity, prices will decline to a level 
where they can take hold of flour. 

During the middle of July, prices for 
standard spring patents in jute ranged 
$5.60@5.80 bbl and Kansas _ straights 
(real 95 per cent straights) $5.25@5.40; 
some so-called straights were offered at 
15@20c under these quotations. 


RYE FLOUR STOCKS ABSORBED 

The rye flour situation is clearing. 

Surplus spot stocks, which for several 

months have demoralized the New York 

market, are practically all sold. Millers 

report rye as scarce, and flour ranges 
around $4.80@5.50 bbl, jute. 


NOTES 

John Jaburg, Jr., and Martin Miller, 
formerly of Jaburg Bros., New York, 
have organized the Jaburg-Miller Co., to 
handle bakery equipment specialties. 
Temporary quarters have been estab- 
lished at 119 Waverly Place, New York. 

There is a good demand for strong 
clears, particularly spring. This is most 
always so, because they can be used to 
advantage, not only in rye mixtures, but 
with others. The difference in price be- 
tween first clear and patent is normal 
or, in other words, about $1 per bbl. 

This year, there has been little or no 
difference between old- and new-flour 
prices. This, of course, refers particu- 
larly to Kansas flours, as practically no 
prices on new springs have as yet been 
quoted. New spring flours, quite con- 
trary to the usual situation, are higher 
in price than old. 

There has been practically no change 
in the size of the loaf of bread, regard- 
less of the fact that all ingredients are 
steadily increasing in price. While flour 
is not so much higher than it was, sugar 
and lard are selling at prices double what 
they were a year ago. With the con- 
tinual demand for higher wages by bak- 
ery help, it must be extremely difficult 
for many bakers to prevent a loss. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





Omaha, Neb. 

Leroy M. Pegau, secretary-treasurer 
of the U. P. Steam Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb., is on a 30 days’ trip to eastern 
cities, including Buffalo, Toronto, and 
Montreal. While in the East, Mr. Pegau 
will visit some of the large bread plants. 
He is expected in Minneapolis Aug. 2, 
where he will spend a week visiting flour 
mills and doing some bass-fishing. From 
Duluth he will auto home. 

F. E. DeVord, manager of the Omaha 
office of the Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., met with a serious 
accident while trying to avoid collision 
with another automobile. Running his 
car into a telephone pole his jaw was 
broken on both sides and for several 
days he was not able to talk. He will be 
confined to his home for some time. 

J. Harry Woorripee. 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 21.—Sentiment 
among bakers is that the recent advance 
in wheat was without foundation. Th. ir 
idea is that spring wheat is undergoing 
the same attack of crop scares that win- 
ter wheat did a few weeks ago. Of 
course, it remains to be seen whether 
black rust does any actual damave. 
Practically all feel that the market \’l| 
later decline to as low or lower levels 
than during the latter part of June. 


NEW-CROP SALES LIGHT 

Bakers have bought only a little new- 
crop flour. They were about ready to 
buy when the market took the sudden 
upturn. Had it stayed down another 
two weeks, undoubtedly some good-sized 
orders would have been booked. Most 
bakers want to use old flour up to Sept. 
1, but, on account of the extremely dry 
harvest in the winter wheat belt this year, 
no doubt new-wheat flour will be used 
earlier than usual. 

Present prices justify the baker in 
scaling his loaf at a good weight. Flour 
values are not at all unreasonable, and 
the consumer is getting full value for 
his money. 

In this section, new wheat is bringing 
a premium over old, strictly on account 
of quality. In a few instances, old-crop 
flour is bringing a premium, but it is 
only where the miller has a stock of 
exceptionally fine old wheat. Exporters 
and large city mills are paying a pre- 
mium for new wheat. 

Spring wheat flour is held at 50@s0c 
bbl over winter flour of the same graie; 
consequently, very little business is being 
done in the former. Only established 
and well-advertised brands are moving 
at all, and then to the grocery trade. 
Bakers in this territory will use winter 
wheat flour almost exclusively at the 
same price. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK GOOD 


The outlook for flour trade in the next 
60 days is promising, should the market 
decline. If it holds on the present basis, 
or advances, little new business can be 
expected, as buyers will wait for future 
developments. Last season the bulk of 
the buying was done in September, and 
the trade will probably wait that long 
or longer, unless a decline comes sooncr. 


Consumption of all bakery products ~ 


continues good. Nearly all local plants 
here have remodeled and increased their 


capacity. An advance in pies is to be- 


expected soon, on account of the very 
high cost of shortening and sugar. 


SUGAR TO REMAIN HIGH 


Sugar, both cane and beet, is very 
high. Although the top seems to have 
been reached, very little relief can be 
expected for four or five months. ‘The 
beet and Louisiana cane sugar crops will 
be harvested in October and November, 
but the volume of these combined affects 
the market very little. It is not until 
December-January that the big Cuban 
crop is harvested, and declines ought to 
take place by that time. 

Cooking oil is high, but is considerably 
cheaper than lard. Best grade of cook- 
ing oil, refined from cottonseed, is selling 
around lle lb f.o.b. large distributing 
points in this territory, while lard sells 
at 13@14c, depending on grade. Con- 
pean: | lower values in cooking oil are 
expect by October, as the new crop 
comes in then and it now looks promis- 
ing. 

Prices of lard are remarkably firm. 
Quotations are about 4c lb over last year. 
Demand is good, especially for export. 
There are no indications of much lower 
lard prices. 

Most articles used around the bakery 
are high, especially wrapping paper, and 
in some sections it is a question of get- 
ting paper at any price. Public opinion, 
however, will not allow the bakers to g0 
back to unwrapped bread. Most bakers 
would not do so if they could. 

Oris B. Duran. 
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BOSTON 


BAKERS STOCKS LIGHT , 

Boston, Mass. July 21.—The trade 
here cannot be convinced that the ad- 
vance in flour prices is warranted by 
existing conditions, but regards it as 
purely speculative. As a result, the de- 
mand for all grades of flour during the 
past week or two has been exceptionally 
slow. Jobbers, as well as bakers, have 
kept out of the market, even when some 
very attractive prices were named. 

The consequence is that very few have 
covered their new-crop needs. This is 
especially true of the big bakers. The 
small baker is practically buying hand 
to mouth, and has little flour engaged 
ahead. 

NEW-CROP QUOTATIONS 

New-crop prices, so far as can be 
learned, are the same as those quoted for 
old-wheat flours. Spring patents range 
$6.30@6.90 bbl, in wood; hard winter 
patents, $5.40@6, in sacks, and soft win- 
ter patents $5.75@6.25, in wood. 

Spring first clears -in cotton 1%’s range 
$5@5.60, no quotations being made in 
jute. Hard winter wheat flours have 
been used more than formerly, until re- 
cently, when many of the mills withdrew 
or else advanced prices to a prohibitive 
basis, on account of their inability to get 
wheat. 

The outlook for general buying of flour 
during the next 60 to 90 days is not en- 
couraging, and local mill agents have 
about made up their minds to a slow, 
draggy market during that period. 

Demand for rye flour during the 
month has been slow. Prices ruled high, 
ranging $5.25@5.65 bbl, in sacks, for 
old flour. Some new-rye flour is offered 
for August shipment at 25¢ bbl under 
old. 

BAKERS SCALING LOAVES LIGHTER 

One of the results of the higher cost 
of flour and other ingredients of bread 
has been that, rather than advance the 
price per loaf, the baker has reduced the 
size. The 5c loaf now runs between 11 
and 12 ozs and the 10c loaf between 22 
and 24. The quality is there, but the 
amount is slightly less. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Protecting a Bakery Route 


The question of retail bakers protect- 
ing valuable routes is an important one. 
Some place their drivers or others under 
written agreement that, for a period of 
six months or one year after termination 
of their employment, they will not solicit 
the customers of their respective routes 
in the interest of a new employer. 

Bearing upon this matter the New 
York Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, in a decision, holds that, in the 
absence of such an agreement, an old 
eniployer is not entitled to enjoin a for- 
mer deliveryman from soliciting trade 
from former customers for a competing 
concern, 

The validity of contracts of this char- 
acter has been frequently attacked in the 
courts, but generally upheld. In fact, a 
few courts have gone so far as to hold 
that route lists are so far of a confiden- 


tial character that a solicitor who has 
used them in his employment may be en- 
Joined from using them in new service 


to the detriment of the old employer, re- 
gardless of any express agreement by the 
solicitor not to do so. 

Ordinarily, it is the safer way to bind 
the employee by direct contract. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Had Money Left Over 

The monthly meeting of the Omaha 
Master Bakers’ Association was held on 
July 13, with a good attendance. The 
committee in charge of the Trans-Missis- 
Sippi convention made its final report. 
The finance committee accepted no out- 
side contributions, but financed the con- 
vention with the money obtained from the 
exhibitors, and had a small balance on 
hand after all bills were paid. 

The most important topic before the 
meeting was the appointment of commit- 
tees for the annual picnic to be held 
Thursday, July 27, at Valley, Neb., a 
Summer resort about 18 miles away. The 
president appointed J. J. Markey, chair- 
man, Charles Frenzer, of the Red Star 
Yeast Co., and F. B. Martin, of the Up- 
dike Milling Co, to arrange for the event. 
This committee will be assisted by other 
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committees made up from the bakers 
and associate members. 

All those intending to go to the picnic, 
will meet on the appointed day at Ort- 
man’s bakery, 216 North Sixteenth Street, 
at 12 o’clock, where there will be auto- 
mobiles to take them to the grounds. 
There will be contests and prizes and 
other features to make the occasion an 
attractive one. 





Salt Lake Committee 


Henry Stude, chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee for the National bak- 
ers’ convention at Salt Lake, Utah, Aug. 
7-11, has appointed the following com- 
mittee to look after the entertainment 
and pleasure of those attending the 
meeting: 

Paul J. Stern, Milwaukee, chairman; 
Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala; C. N. Power, 
Pueblo, Colo; L. L. Gilbert, New Haven, 


is almost certain that the great Mormon 
choir, 500 strong, will sing some of their 
special songs for the bakers. 





Duluth-Superior 


Duturn, Minn., July 21.—Unsettled 
wheat serves to keep the bakery and job- 
bing trade from buying new-crop flour. 


‘Majority of buyers are bearish inclined. 


Present purchases are merely to fill im- 
mediate or near-by wants. 

The price of rye is giving away under 
pressure of new-crop offerings. No offer- 
ing here as yet, though soon expected. 
A further break in flour prices is expect- 
ed, and buyers are taking just enough to 
get along with. 

Mills report a very light demand for 
clears. Previously, a volume was 
sold for a rye mix, owing to its cheap- 
ness. 

Hot weather has stimulated the de- 





Jay Burns 


President National Association of Master Bakers. Annual Convention 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 7-11 


Conn; Edward Sears, Macon, Ga; Paul 
Schulze, Chicago; George Haffner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; Robert Eevee, Indianap- 
olis, Ind; Frank Middleton, Marion, Ind; 
Charles Schmidt, Baltimore; Joseph Reu- 
ther, New Orleans; Edward Strain, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich; F. H. Hohengarten, St. 
Louis; R. Z. Spaulding, Binghamton, N. 
Y; Peter Kern, Knoxville, Tenn; Edward 
Goodman, Dallas, Texas; H. R. Clissold, 
Chicago; Frank Banford, New York; W. 
E. Whitecar, Philadelphia; C. E. Bu- 
chanan, New York; C. D. Cooley, Pitts- 
burgh; W. S. Corby, Washington, D. C; 
Benjamin S. Weil, William Grimm and 
Walter Phillips, Cincinnati; S. O. Linde- 
man, Richmond, Va; Bruno Bergenthal, 
Milwaukee; Frank Erath, George Muel- 
ler, J. V. Egenberger, H. S. Fisher, A. 
Neumeyer, N. Martinov, E. L. Sanders, 
Samuel F. Ball, V. E. Krantz, C. E. 
Hahn, John F. Applequist, William J. 
Huddy, and T. H. Pande, Sait Lake. 


* * 


Charles Tyng, chairman of the Salt 
Lake committee looking after the Na- 
tional bakers’ convention, says that not 
only will there be a special organ recital 
in the Mormon tabernacle, but that he 


mand for bread, and materially broad- 
ened sales. Pies, cakes and other bakery 
products are also showing material gains 
in sales. During the hot season, house- 
wives generally curtail home baking and 
patronize bakery made goods. 

A steady business is being done by the 
cracker houses. During hot weather, they 
find the best sellers to be cookies, etc. 
Crackers are also selling well. 

The Duluth health director, at last in- 
spection of bakeries, gave them a high 
scoring. From the point of cleanliness 
and sanitation, the Zinsmaster-Smith Co. 
was given 99 = cent, or nearly perfect. 
Others were close up to this. 

The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co. is 
now baking close to 30,000 loaves of 
bread daily, of the 10c size. The first 
day’s output on Aug. 8, 1913, amounted 
to only 2,500. 

Sugar is strong,.with quotations about 
where they were last month. Fruits, 
canned or fresh, are firm. Other bakery 
ingredients are steady. In certain in- 
stances, easier figures are looked for 
shortly, owing to pressure from larger 
supplies. 

F. G. Carson. 
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CHICAGO 
BREAD FLOUR 

Cuicaco, Inu., July 21.—Flour-buying 
by Chicago bread bakers last month was 
light. Salesmen are of the opinion that 
all bookings do not represent supplies in 
excess of six weeks. Early in July, when 
wheat reached low level, some interior 
Kansas and one or two Nebraska mills 
offered new 95 per cent patents at $4.30 
@4.40 bbl, bulk, Chicago, for shipment 
in August, September and October. It 
was reported that sales made at the prices 
quoted aggregated 50,000 bbls; of this 
amount not more than 20,000 were sold 
to bakers. Since that time, mills have 
advanced quotations to $5.10@5.20, jute. 

The advance in wheat has curtailed 
flour sales and the possibilities of busi- 
ness very materially. Certain bakers in 
Chicago, mainly the larger ones, feel that 
eventually they will be able to obtain 


- southwestern 95 per cent patent at as low 


as $4.60, jute. 

Probably half a dozen spring wheat 
millers have indicated that they might 
book new flour at nominally 20c over old. 

Under present conditions, trade is slow. 
The mills in the Southwest are not 
anxious to offer new samples until wheat 
becomes more mature. Uncertainty as 
to the final outcome of the northwestern 
situation has caused bakers to hold off 
until the market becomes more settled. 

Flour jobbers who deal extensively with 
bakers are bearish in their views, and 
are not disposed to enter into contracts 
either for immediate or future delivery, 
for any grade of flour. The market is 
healthy as to supplies not being large, 
and should lower quotations prevail, it 
would induce free buying. 


RYE FLOUR 
Good patent rye flour from Wisconsin 
is quoted -as low as $4.75 bbl, bulk, Chi- 
cago, or about the same as a month ago. 
Not a great deal of rye flour is being 
sold, due to its present high cost and the ~ 
scarcity of grain suitable for milling. 
Offerings of new grain are light, harvest 
being hardly under way yet. 
~ * 


A nominal quotation for corn oil is 
7914c per gallon in less than car lots, and 
761%¢c in car lots. 

C. H. CHAtieN. 





Rochester 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 17.—Bakers’ 
Union No. 14 has signed another three- 
year agreement with Ward Bros., this 
city. ‘The agreement affects 25 members 
of the union. Beginning at once, the 
bakers will receive an increase in wages 
of $1 a week and an overtime increase of 
5c an hour. It stipulates that the men 
will work a nine-hour day for the next 
year, eight and a half hours a day the 
following year, and beginning July, 1918, 
only eight hours a day. 

At several conferences held recently, 
Joseph T. Walsh, Chicago, represented 
the Bakers’ International Union, Secre- 
tary Leo Schlemmer, Bakers’ Union No. 
14, and W. B. Ward, Ward Bros. It 
was agreed that the union label clause 
should be used on the Ward factory out- 
put. 

Union No. 14 has a membership now of 
more than 220. At its annual meeting 
last week these officers were elected: 
president, Christ Goeltz; vice-president, 
G. Holzwarth; recording secretary, H. 
Hergesell; financial and corresponding 
secretary, Leo Schlemmer; treasurer, 
Frank X. Aman; _sergeant-at-arms, 
Ernest Bachle; trustees, Michael Kaiser, 
Albert Herbst and Adolph Singer. 


NOTES 

Bread-shipping business has shown a 
noticeable increase in the last month. 

The Anthony Baking Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $50,000. President 
Bert Anthony reports a big increase in 
bread sales. 

A good many bakers and flour sales- 
men attended the annual outing of the 
Grocers’ Association at Charlotte last 
week. The Fleischmann Co. awarded 
prizes in its pony premium contest. 

R. J. Arxrns. 


The Old Dutch Market Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., will build a fireproof five- 
story building, 120x54, at a cost of about 
$100,000. The bakery will be on the 
top floor. 












SOFT WHEAT FLOUR USES 


In the Manufacture of Crackers—Perplexing 
Problems—One of Them Is “Checking” 
—For Cakes and Pastry 


The French-Pancoast Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, in a treatise on soft 
winter wheat flour and its use, comments 
as to cracker-making: 

This is by far the most complicated of 
all branches of the baking industry. There 
are many elements which affect the char- 
acter and finish of the goods produced, 
and the functions which each of the ele- 
ments performs can only be learned by 
years of study and experience of a prac- 
tical nature. Even then, some of the 
frequent problems which arise are beyond 
the knowledge of even the most experi- 
enced, as, for example, checking, a sub- 
ject which probably every manufacturer 
has studied seriously at one time or 
another. 

To apply the analysis or question of 
strength of flour to cracker manufac- 
ture, it is first necessary to consider some 
of the essential differences in the goods 
made. These could be divided according 
to the leavening agent used, that is, 
whether yeast or baking powder. Under 
the latter heading, of course, it is imma- 
terial whether the baking powder is add- 
ed as such, or if the respective ingredients 
are added separately. A better division, 
however, would be according to the rich- 
ness of the dough, or the texture and 
sweetness of the goods. Using this meth- 
od of classification, we would have: 

Class 1. Sponge goods, soda crackers, 
hard plain goods, such as the ordinary 
milk cracker, etc. These goods are usu- 
ally crisp and of free open texture, and 
require little shortening or sugar. 

Class 2. Moderately close-textured 
goods, requiring a fair amount of short- 
ening and sugar, but not, as a rule, highly 
flavored. 

Class 3. Sweet goods, of close grain, 
requiring a very short dough and the 
goods, when baked, usually very tender. 

Probably the most marked difference 
in the composition of the goods in these 
classes is in the amount of shortening 
used, which increases as we go down the 
list. 

It is possible to use an average flour 
for the manufacture of any of these 
goods, and many manufacturers are 
satisfied with average results in their 
goods. The higher class cracker baker, 
however, is more particular, and selects 
his flour with great care. All manufac- 
turers have a certain standard of perfec- 
tion for their goods, and endeavor at all 
times to maintain them as near as pos- 
sible to this standard. When a change 
of flour, for any reason, becomes neces- 
sary, it often follows that some change in 
the general formula for the goods is also 
required in order to produce the desired 
grain or texture. 

Sometimes this is accomplished by in- 
crease or reduction in the amount of 
shortening used, and if the change is at 
all radical, a corresponding alteration in 
the percentage of sugar, as these two 
items frequently move in relation to each 
other. Where the amount of these ex- 
pensive ingredients is reduced, the baker 
is fortunate; but it is no uncommon thing 
for them to be increased to such an ex- 
tent as to add materially to the cost of 
the goods, perhaps equivalent to an 
increase of 50 to 75c per bbl in the cost 
of the flour, or even more. 

At other times, it is found impossible 
to produce goods which are in accord- 
ance with the established standard, so 
that the change is very apparent and the 
flour has to be abandoned for that par- 
ticular line or the standard of the goods 
changed. Needless to say, such a condi- 
tion is much more distressing to the small 
manufacturer than to the large one, 
who usually has quite a variety of flour 
in stock from which he may choose. 

In deciding on the characteristics of 
the flours best suited to the different 
classes of goods above enumerated, no 
sharp line of demarkation can be fol- 





lowed or adopted. In general, strong 
flours give good results in class 1, me- 
dium flours in class 2, and soft flours in 
class 3. The baker should endeavor to 
follow this classification as nearly as pos- 
sible, limiting its exactness by the variety 
of flours assessible. 

From the analytical standpoint, we 
would class those flours as strong which 
exhibited over 103 per cent in loaf vol- 
ume; flours with loaf volume between 97 
and 103 per cent as medium, and those 
below 97 per cent as soft. Even here, it 
is seen that there can be no exact dividing 
line, as these figures are all comparative. 
Much will depend on the actual strength 
of the standard (or 100 per cent loaf 
volume) flour which is adopted. In the 
present case, there is sufficient variety: . 
represented in this average to make these 
comparisons quite significant, but if most 
of the samples used for this purpose had 
been strong, a moderate flour would show 
very soft by comparison, and the results 
could be quite misleading. 

It is worthy of note that the percentage 
of gluten, at least on the 1915 crop, does 
not bear any distinct relation to the 
strength of the flours, and to our minds 
this is particularly interesting in. view of 
the commonly accepted theory. 

As a general rule, the strong flours 
give best results in sponge goods, and it 
is also desirable to have those with high 
quality. One reason for this is, perhaps, 
that sponge goods usually do not carry 
much grease. As the percentage of grease 
is increased in the formula, it is wise to 
gradually cut down on the strength of the 
flour, that is, to select flour with lower 
loaf volume. Goods containing up to, 
say, 15 lbs of shortening to the barrel, 
would be the ordinary limit for class 1 
and flour above 103 in loaf volume. An 
exception to this might be in a dough 
raised with ammonia, when a very free 
open texture is desired, and a strong flour 
would give best results. 

Going from class 2 to class 3, the 
change in the flour will depend more on 
the available stock, and the greatest ques- 
tion is here one of economy. For the ex- 
treme in class 3, a flour with, say, 104 or 
105 per cent loaf volume would not be at 
all satisfactory under any conditions: of 
use, and the same woult apply to a 
flour with, say, 92 per cent loaf volume 
for use in a sponge. Within somewhat 
narrower limits, however, substitution of 
flours could be satisfactorily made and the 
difference allowed for in the composition 
of the dough, as already mentioned. Un- 
der average conditions and formule, each 
1 per cent increase in loaf volume means 
about 1 lb more shortening to the barrel, 
in order to maintain the same texture, 
but this figure is variable, according to 
the other ingredients used. 

Therefore, in selecting flour for cer- 
tain doughs, the greatest economy is 
effected by putting the weakest flour into 
the doughs when the shortening factor is 
greatest. 

In addition to the strength, the one 
other important point to consider is the 
quality of the flour. In plain doughs, 
high quality flour will be found by far 
the most satisfactory, as the flavor of the 
goods is derived mainly from the flour 
itself. For such goods, we believe it will 
always pay in the long run to buy the 
finest patents available. For the richer 
goods, whose flavor is largely derived 
from added ingredients, the quality is 
not so important, and straights will be 
found very effective, and also the most 
economical on account of their lower cost 
and softer character. 

The authors do not advise the use of 
clears except in exceptional cases, and 
for cheaper goods, as they will not pro- 
duce the more delicate flavor obtained 
from higher grade flours. 


FLOUR FOR PASTRY 

Here we have, in many respects, a con- 
dition similar to that described above. 
The problem which presents itself, how- 
ever, is much less complicated, as there 
are not nearly so many influences affect- 
ing the character of the finished goods. 
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THE CRACKER TRADE 


In fact, we have only to consider the 
amount of shortening in connection with 
the kind of flour used, as in any given 
case the method of handling and other 
ingredients will be the same. 

Using the same classification of flours 


‘as to strength previously adopted, we 


find that the very strong and very soft 
flours do not give the best results. With 
very strong flour, the crust has a 
tendency to be tough, unless an excessive 
amount of shortening is added, and with 
the very soft it is often soggy and mealy. 
Under general conditions of use, the 
moderately soft flour will be found the 
most satisfactory, both in the results ob- 
tained and in the amount of shortening 
required. 

Here again, the shortening is prepor- 
tional to the loaf volume of the flour. 
Our experiments show that to produce 
the same degree of tenderness in the 
crust, it is necessary to add about 1 lb 
more lard per barrel of flour for every 
1 per cent increase in loaf volume. With 
other shortening, as crisco, nuco butter 
or oil, this relation changes somewhat. 

For goods of this character, the qual- 
ity plays an important part in determin- 
ing the flavor. We found uniformly the 
best flavored pastry made from flours of 
high quality. As a general rule, all of 
the best goods were made from the pat- 
ents and straights. The clears did not 
make goods which had desirable quali- 
ties, as they were usually dark, soggy 
and of poor flavor. 


FLOUR FOR CAKE 


In selecting flour for cake-making, we 
find that analysis is of very little assist- 
ance from a commercial standpoint. 
Minor variations have but little effect on 
the goods, and while the majority of 
bakers who manufacture cake produce a 
number of different varieties, it is seldom 
that they can afford to carry more than 
two kinds of soft wheat flour in stock. 
It is therefore usually a question of de- 
ciding which of these two will be used 
for a certain piece of goods, and of stick- 
ing to this particular flour as long as it 
lasts. The following principles may be 
found useful: 

For cakes carrying fruit or nuts, or 
with a very free, open texture, a fairly 
strong flour is best. For moderately close- 
grained goods a medium flour will be 
found best, and for very close texture the 
softer flours work well. Plain pound cake 
is made best from the moderately soft 
flours; fruited pound cake requires a 
little more strength to hold up the fruit. 
Cream puffs, eclairs, etc. require a 
strong flour, with very often the addition 
of a hard wheat flour. The better the 
grade and quality of the tlour, the better 
is the flavor of the cake. 





High Cost of Supplies 
Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City, Iowa: 
The volume of sales of crackers and 

similar goods is better than a year ago at 
this time, in spite of the higher prices 
that prevail; but as to just what percent- 
age of increase there has been as against 
the same period last year, we would not 
hazard a guess. 

Relative to the cost of raw materials, 
other than flour, we find that, without ex- 
ception, we are paying much more than a 
year ago. ‘This is particularly true of 
shortenings, sugars and all sugar prod- 
ucts, including honey; it is particularly 
noticeable in packing materials, such as 
paper and pulp board. The difficulty is 
to obtain a sufficient advance in the sell- 
ing price of products to cover the advance 
in the cost of ingredients and supplies 
entering into the goods. 





Soft Wheat Flour at Chicago 

Cracker manufacturers, and those who 
use soft wheat flour, are interested in 
quotations made on new-crop flour. A 
nominal figure for soft patents from 
southern Illinois and Missouri is $5@ 
5.10 bbl, bulk, Chicago. Soft wheat mill- 
ers are entering the new crop on a more 
favorable basis than a year ago. Accord- 
ing to their views, new flour is going to 
be more suitable for cracker manufactur- 
ing than the old was. 

Very little old flour is being carried 
over. Probably not more than half a 
dozen cracker manufacturers in Chicago 
and this territory have old flour on hand 
or under contract to last them more than 
three or four weeks. It will be used 
for mixing with new flour. 


July 26, 1916 
CORN OIL AS A SHORTENER 


Paper Read Before Cracker Bakers—Good 
K t for Digestion— 
Burning Point High 


In a paper read before the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association in 
Chicago, June 21, by Dr. J. M. Widmer, 
of the Douglas Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
he discussed the value of corn oil as 4 
shortening, as follows: 

The pure food movements and the gen- 
eral educational propaganda in connec- 
tion with the digestibility and food val- 
ues of food products have started a great 
activity among the research chemists of 
the different food manufacturers. 

Quite a number of very practical and 
important discoveries have been mace, 
and one of the most valuable is the man- 
ufacturing and refining of corn oil. 

Ever since corn has been used in large 
quantities for the manufacturing of stare) 
there has existed the desire to recover 
the oil present in the corn, and as the 
average Indian corn contains about 4 
to 5 per cent of oil, the importance of 
this idea was fully realized by the manu- 
facturers of starch, as some of them use 
o much as 20,000 to 40,000 bus corn per 

ay. 

The main part of the oil in the corn 
is found in the kernel or germ, and in 
order to recover it, the little kernel must 
be separated from the bulk, which con- 
sists of starch, protein and bran. We 
call corn the “King of the United States,” 
and the different parts of it have been 
used for centuries for the preparation 
of foods, and every one is using some of 
these products in the daily meals. 

Only the best part—the heart—(which 
contains the descendant of the “king”) 
has not been utilized, and what is sup- 
posed to be the first food for the young 
sprout—the oil—an exquisite concentrate, 
has heretofore been wasted by the users 
of corn. This oil is now extracted from 
the little kernel by an entirely mechan- 
ical process, and refined with a new, up- 
to-date method, to an edible product of 
enormously high shortening value; in 
fact, it has been on the market for only 
about a year. Corn oil previously had 
been refined, but not with satisfactory 
results for shortening purposes. ; 

In refining the crude oil, the free fatty 
acids, albuminoids, moisture—and_prac- 
tically all the glycerophosphatides—are 
removed and the oil is treated with pure 
steam to sterilize and deodorize it. 

A properly refined oil should have a 
light color, be free from odor, and any 
other than a sweet flavor. It should be 
free from moisture and contain commer- 
cially no free fatty acids. Corn oil with 
these properties will have very good 
keeping qualities. As the oil is sterilized, - 
and as it is not touched by hand, it can- 
not be contaminated after being steril- 
ized. 

The keeping qualities of an oil are con- 
trolled by four factors: 

1. Presence of enzymes (of the family 
Lipases) which will decompose the gly- 
cerides into glycerine and fatty acids. 
The fatty acids, being oxidized through 
the action of air, develop a strong flavor 
which is called rancidity. 

2. Presence of moisture which will al- 
low these enzymes to develop or act as a 
hydrolizer, doing the same work as the 
enzymes, only on a much smaller scale. 

3. Presence of low-carbon acids in any 
large quantities, as they are very easily 
attacked. 

4. Presence of highly unsaturated fatty 
acids, which have a large absorbing pow- 
er for oxygen, such as linolenic acid. 

The free fatty acids found in an oil do 
not cause a rancid flavor as long as there 
is not more than about one-tenth of one 
per cent; in fact, an oil without a trace 
of free fatty acids tastes very flat and 
not agreeable. 

We have no vegetable or animal short- 
ener that is chemically absolutely free 
from free fatty acids. For example, in 
lard we find from three-tenths to five- 
tenths of one per cent of these com- 
pounds, without the presence of rancid- 
ity. Rancidity is the main factor in 4 
shortener, and it is therefore the first 
point to be considered in selecting a fat. 

In the refining of corn oil, the four 
factors which are necessary for the de- 
velopment of rancidity are removed, and 
the refined oil has therefore better keep- 

ing qualities than any other product, 
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with the exception of olive oil, which, 
however, is not used as a shortener. 

Corn oil consists mostly of the glycer- 

ide of oleic and linoleic acids, and con- 
tains only a small per cent of low-carbon 
acids. Mixed with these fatty compo- 
nents is a small percentage of lecithin, a 
glycerophosphate, which is the best stim- 
ulant for the digestion of fatty foods. 
Some authorities even claim that no fat- 
ty compounds can be digested without 
the presence of this substance. We find 
lecithin in cow butter and eggs, but not 
in lard. 
a corn oil is hardly more than a trace 
of stearine, and for this reason it is 
considered an ideal shortener. Its burn- 
ing point is extremely high, and the oil 
will reach the temperature necessary for 
frying without smoking, and eliminates, 
therefore, the disagreeable smoke and 
odor found in the frying-rooms where 
lard or some other shortener is used. 
Lard burns at a temperature of about 
420 to 430 degrees Fahrenheit, and cot- 
tonseed oil at 530 to 540, while corn oil 
only burns at a temperature of about 
630 to 670. 

Using an oil as a shortener, substances 
which can absorb liquids must be gradu- 
ally mixed with the oil and, if possible, 
add all the material which cannot absorb 
oil (for example, sugar) to the oil, in 
order to increase the amount of sub- 
stance to be used with the absorbing in- 
gredients. ; 

From the physiological standpoint, re- 
fined corn oil has the best qualities next 
to cow butter, and the assimilation and 
percentage of digestible substances in con- 
nection with the heat value is extremely 
high. Some recent research work proved 
that the life-producing accessories are 
more prominent in corn oil than in any 
other oil or fat, except cow butter, and 
this point will be considered by the mod- 
ern baker as much as the physical quali- 
ties. If the manufacturer will not con- 
sider the physiological value of the prod- 
uct, he could use vaseline or paraffin oil 
as shortener, as these mineral oils will 
not become rancid, and do the same 
physical work as an oil or a fat. 

It might be of interest to know that 
these experiments showed that mice can- 
not live if fed with lard, and that the 
temperatures necessary to make lard 
digestible are quite high and abnormal, 
while corn oil produced additional vital- 
ity, and being liquid and mostly com- 
posed of unsaturated compounds, it is 
easily attacked by the fluids of the diges- 
tive organs. 

Corn oil, being from a non-resinous 
plant, cannot contain any rosin com- 
pounds, while cottonseed oil, for example, 
will always contain some of these com- 
ponents, which, although not injurious, 
are not desired in a shortener, as they 
increase the drying properties of an oil. 

About the only reason why corn oil is 
not used exclusively as a shortener is to 
be found in the fact that the people in 
general are not acquainted with it; but 
any one giving it a trial will be satisfied 
that it is the ideal product to be used in 
the bakery and kitchen. It is not a sub- 
stitute for lard; it is in a class by itself, 
equipped with sufficient qualities to allow 
it to stand on its own merits. 





Iten Biscuit Company 


_The Iten biscuit companies of Omaha, 
Neb., Clinton, Iowa, and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., have been consolidated and incor- 
porated in Nebraska, with a capital stock 
of $5,000,000, 

Of the company, John J. Iten is presi- 
dent, Otto H. Barmettler, vice-president ; 
L. C. Iten, vice-president; R. C. Stewart, 
Secretary, and F. J. Iten, treasurer. 
These and H. F. Vories and E. H. Seither 
are the directors. 





Pastry-Baking Machine 


Patsy Donofrio, Portland, Oregon, has 
been issued a patent on a pastry-baking 
machine. Application filed Sept. 7, 1915; 
Serial No. 49,307. 

Claim 3 reads: “In a pastry-baking 
machine comprising an oven, a recipro- 
cating carriage adapted to enter and 
leave said oven, and vertically recipro- 
cating male forms mounted upon said 
Carriage; a plurality of horizontally re- 
perocating transversely disposed cross- 
bars having apertures therein; a plural- 
ity of semi-female forms each having a 
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lug adapted to engage with one of said 
apertures; and means to secure said lugs 
within said apertures.” 


New Soft Winter Flour Good 

A. V. Thomas, Thomas & Clarke, Pe- 
oria, Ill: 

We do not think cracker bakers have 
bought new-crop flour to any extent. 
Wheat prices as yet are too high. While 
we have had no new-crop flour, we under- 
stand the quality of the wheat this year 
is very good. The volume of sales of 
crackers and cakes is good, but the cost 
of raw materials, other than flour, is 
very high in proportion to what we have 
been accustomed to. 








Boston Cracker Trade 

Boston, Mass., July 20.—Cracker men 
here have not purchased heavily for fu- 
ture delivery. Aside from one large pur- 
chase of 15,000 bbls, made a few weeks 
ago, cracker bakers have not been in the 
market for flour. When cracker bakers 
buy, they want a price that séems to be 
out of reason, but they usually get what 
they are after. . 

The demand for crackers is good, espe- 
cially during the summer months, although 
it has probably not been quite up to nor- 
mal, on account of the unseasonable 
weather earlier in the summer. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Sugar Market Strong 

New Orleans advices are that the 
sugar market is very strong. Demand 
recently has been heavy, jobbers and 
manufacturers anticipating future needs. 
New York reported the sale of 200,000 
packages for export, or approximately 
30,000 tons, with further business in 
sight. Undertone of market is strong, 
and further advances are not unexpected. 

Stocks of raw sugar in Cuba are heavier 
than in 1915, but much of this is already 
under contract for export to Europe and 
to American refineries. 





Cracker Trade Notes 

The Tru Blu Biscuit Co., Spokane, 
Wash., is building a large warehouse, 
adjoining its plant. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co. is said to 
be planning to double the size of its fac- 
tory at Fargo, N. D. 

C. B. Shatzer has succeeded H. H. 
Hoover as local manager for the Famous 
Biscuit Co., at Altoona, Pa. 

At the annual meeting of the Consum- 
ers’ Biscuit Co., New Orleans, La., the 
following directors were chosen: George 
Long, J. P. Mirando, J. S. LeBlanc, Peter 
Torre, Eugene F. Lyons, J. H. Burns 
and W. Miles Ryan. 

The National Biscuit Co. has announced 
that it will continue all employees on its 
pay-roll who are doing military duty. 
‘The Iten Biscuit Co. also will pay mem- 
bers of its force the difference between 
their army pay and their regular monthly 
wages. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Harvest”; No. 95,328. Owner, The 
Foulds-Briggs Co., Cincinnati. Used on 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodles. 

“L’Insuperabile”; No. 95,468. Owner, 
Joseph Cuda, Pittsburgh. Used on maca- 
roni. 

“Bran:Eata”; No. 95,103. 
Grain Products Co., St. Louis. 
biscuits or cakes. 

“N J C”; No. 90,839. Owner, North- 
ern Jobbing Co., Chicago. Used on yeast- 
cakes, rolled oats, corn flakes, and other 
food products. 

“Creve-Coeur”; No. 93,098. Owner, 
Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill. Used on 
wheat and rye flour, buckwheat flour and 
patent flour, and other food products. 

“Level Best”; No. 93,874. Owner, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. Used 
on wheat flour and self-rising flour. 

“Red Hussar,” and representation of a 
soldier; No. 94,398. Owner, Stetson- 
Barret Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Used on 
pancake flour and other food products. 

“Fort Snelling,” and picture of a fort; 
No. 86,698. Owner, Foley Bros. & 
Quinlan, St. Paul, Minn. Used on spa- 


Owner, 
Used on 


ghetti, vermicelli, macaroni, sago, hominy, 
and other food products. 

*Q-Eat-It”; No. 94,673. Owner, The 
Ideal Food Co., Chicago. Used on 
breads and breakfast foods. 

“W & P,” and representation of wheat 
and a potato; No. 94,903. Owner, Emil 
W. Roesky, Coffeyville, Kansas. Used on 
bread. 





Soft Winter Wheat Moving Slowly 

John A. Reis, sales-manager Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 

Flour buyers, particularly bakers, ex- 
pected flour around $4.50 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. 
points taking Indianapolis rate. This ex- 
pectation was based on low point last 
year and the large carry-over of wheat. 
With these low prices in nfind, buyers 
are unwilling to place orders for future 
needs, awaiting an adjustment down- 
ward. However, there is fair buying for 
immediate shipment. Situation generally 
is healthy. It is always satisfactory to 
receive shipping directions with orders. 

Soft winter wheat is not moving as 
freely as usual at harvest time. The gen- 
eral opinion is that farmers will hold for 
higher prices. 

Millfeed’ is in fair demand. With a 
continuance of hot, dry ‘weather, we 
would not be surprised to see a radical 
advance. 





Cake Bakery at Dallas 

The F. O. Stone Baking Co. is putting 
the finishing touches on a $75,000 cake- 
baking plant at Dallas, Texas. It is 80x 
135, two stories, brick construction. With 
the equipment installed, it can turn out 
3,000 cakes an hour. Six varieties will be 
turned out, each in a carton, to retail at 
10c. F. O. Stone is principal in similar 
bakeries at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Atlanta, 
Ga. J. E. Fraley will be local manager 
at Dallas. 





Baker’s Acceptance of Flour 


A decision directly affecting sales of 
flour to bakers was lately handed down 
by the Louisiana Supreme Court in the 
case of Shreveport Mill & Elevator Co. 
vs. Stoehr. It was held that where a mill 
contracted to sell a baker a quantity of 
hard wheat flour of a named brand, but 
shipped flour of another brand, repre- 
senting it to be of the same grade as that 
ordered, the baker’s use of a small quan- 
tity in testing it did not render him liable 
for the price thereof, if the flour proved 
to be so inferior in quality as to be value- 
less to him. 

Plaintiff's salesman received an order 
from defendant for 25 sacks of Split 
Silk flour, at $7.50 bbl. Plaintiff, being 
out of that brand, shipped a quantity of 
Ambrosia flour, claiming that it was of 
the contract grade. ‘This substitution 
did not come to defendant’s notice until 
delivery was made at the bakery. 

Under belief that the flour was of the 
agreed grade, defendant used two sacks 
blended with other flour, and claims that 
inferior bread resulted. As a further 
test, he used four more sacks without 
blending, with unsatisfactory results. 

On complaint of the baker, the mill 
authorized return of the unused flour, 
but later sued to recover the price of the 
quantity used. Defendant successfully 
interposed a defense that this quantity 
had been valueless to him, and the Su- 
preme Court has affirmed judgment in 
his favor, saying: 

“The plaintiffs counsel admit in their 
brief that the Ambrosia flour was made 


from new wheat; but they contend that . 


the defendant, being an experienced bak- 
er should have discovered that it was not 
hard wheat flour when be blended it with 
other flour, and should have tried it pure. 

“The purchaser had a right to rely 
upon the representation of the seller that 
the flour was of the grade ordered, though 
it was not of that brand. He had no 
other means of ascertaining that it was 
not fit for the purpose for which it had 
been sold to him than by testing it. The 
quantity used in the test proved to be of 
no value or benefit to him, and he should 
not be required to pay for it.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Kalamazoo has passed an amendment 
to its ordinance relating to wrapped 
bread. It was impracticable to wrap all 
bread, and the ordinance could not be en- 
forced. The amendment states that the 
bread must be “suitably protected.” 
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ST. LOUIS 
LOWER PRICES EXPECTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo. July 19.—Sentiment 
among large bakers and jobbers is that 
present asking prices are too high and 
that undoubtedly a lower basis will pre- 
vail when new wheat moves in volume. 
Some large bakers bought hard winter 
wheat flour before the recent advance, 
and have sufficient to last them for 60 
days. ‘They are therefore not forced to 
come into the market at present and will 
not make further purchases, unless quo- 
tations are much lower. With lower prices 
within 30 days, a fair volume of business 
would be done. 

So far, no purchases of new spring 
wheat flours have been made by either 
bakers or jobbers. Quotations on new 
spring flours are entirely out of line with 
the views of buyers, who have no confi- 
dence in the black rust reports. Hard 
winter wheat mills have secured practi- 
cally all the business done. 

Soft winter wheat mills are not quoting 
freely, and very little flour has been 
booked by them on the new crop. 

There is little demand for clears, even 
of good quality and strength, as bakers 
have sufficient of this grade to last them 
for 60 days. 

Stocks of rye flour are light, but prices 
asked are not low enough to induce buy- 
ers to take hold. Sales are only in small 
lots, the larger buyers not being com- 
pelled to come into the market. 


NOTES 


The differential between hard winter 
and spring wheat flours has widened, and 
is 50@60c bbl in favor of hard winter. 

Several of the larger bakers, together 
with some of the local flour representa- 
tives, will leave Aug. 5 for the National 
bakers’ convention at Salt Lake City, 
Aug. 7-11. 

The larger bakers, during the next 30 
to 60 days, will use considerably more 
hard winter wheat flour than spring, due 
to old spring wheat flour prices being 
much higher. 

No difference in the size of the loaf is 
being made, as flour purchases, on lower 
basis, were for new-wheat flours, which 
have not yet been delivered; bakers are 
still using high-priced flour, 


Peter Deruien. 





Round Table Conference 


Bakers already appointed to take part 
in the Round ‘lable Conference at the 
National convention in Salt Lake, are: 

Maryland, C. E. Meade, Baltimore; 
District of Columbia, R. L. Corby, Wash- 
ington; Virginia, A. H. Nolde, Richmond; 
West Virginia, F. B. Stroehman, Wheel- 
ing; North Carolina and South Carolina, 
Augustus Geilfuss, Spartanburg; Georgia, 
Henry Malchow, Atlanta, and Clarence 
Sears, Macon; Florida, John Seybold, 
Miami; Alabama, Gordon Smith, Mobile; 
Tennessee, J. A. Winkelman, Memphis; 
Mississippi, Leo C. Koestler, Vicksburg; 
Ohio, C. F. Stolzenbach, Lima; Indiana, 
R. J. Bryce, Indianapolis; Michigan, E. 
D. Strain, Battle Creek; Illinois, A. F. 
Newman, Chicago; Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas, Jay Burns, Omaha; Missouri, 
R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City; Oklahoma, 
O. B. Schmidt, Oklahoma City; Texas, 
E. Goodman, Dallas; Montana, W. €. 
Busche, Livingston; Colorado, B. P. 
Bower, Denver; New Mexico, S. N. Ball- 
ing, Albuquerque; Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, David Ackerman, Spokane. 





Miller’s Bakery at Altoona, Pa. 


Miller’s bakery at Altoona, Pa., has 
erected a modern two-story brick build- 
ing, 30x50, at 1823 Eleventh Avenue, to 
be used as a bakery. The flour, bought 
in cars, is stored on the first floor, where 
it is sifted and elevated by a Champion 
flour-handling outfit to the second floor. 
Here it passes through a flour hopper, 
where it is automatically weighed and 
dumped into the Champion dough mixer. 
The water is tempered and automatically 
weighed before going into the dough 
mixer. Other machinery used is a Cham- 
pion proofer and a Triumph cake mixer. 

The baking is done in a rear-fired 
Standard oven, and the delivery system is 
equipped with two auto-trucks. The in- 
terior of the plant and all fixtures are 
painted white. A modern retail store is 
conducted at 1508 Eleventh Avenue, in 
the business part of the city. 
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BAKERY DOINGS IN BRIEF 


News and Gossip About the Trade in Penn- 
sylvania, New England, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan and Iowa 


MICHIGAN 

It has been proposed to make an 
amendment to the Kalamazoo health or- 
dinance, providing for the handling of 
baked goods. At a meeting of the board 
of health leading bakers protested against 
the ordinance as it was drafted, asserting 
it would work hardship on them, as it 
requires that all baked goods be wrapped 
in paper before being transported 
through the streets or placed on sale. 

G. H. Hayner, of Homer, has added 
new machinery and an oven. The interior 
has been given a general overhauling. 

Berton Morton, a baker at 59 Selden 
Avenue, Detroit, has opened a retail store 
on Woodward Avenue. 

The Adrian (Mich.) Bread Co. and the 
Coldwater (Mich.) Bread Co., owned by 
the Kloosterman Bros., have added auto- 
mobiles. 

The Hirnkopis bakery, Manistee, has 
been incorporated; capital stock, $2,000. 

William Knoelk & Sons have opened a 
retail bakery at 404 Lillibridge Street, 
Detroit. 

The Battle Creek (Mich.) Chamber of 
Commerce gave a reception to the Ben- 
nett Oven Co., which located its plant in 
that city. 

‘The Model Baking Co., Kalamazoo, has 
moved into its new quarters at 113 North 
Burdick Street. A glass and marble 
partition has been placed between the 
store and the shop, giving the public a 
full view of the work. ‘The store is deco- 
rated in white and mahogany. 

The Walker Bros.’ Catering Co., De- 
troit, has leased the property at 1466 
Woodward Avenue, for a period of 99 
years, at a rental of about $200,000 for 
the period. 

Niewoonder’s bakery, Kalamazoo, and 
the Ironwood (Mich.) Bakery have add- 
ed dough mixers. 

School children of Flint to the number 
of 2,000 ‘recently visited the modern bak- 
ery of the Greissell Bread Co, and wrote 
an essay on what they saw on their trip 
through the plant. Prizes were awarded 
for the best compositions. 

C. M. Allen, a Detroit baker, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, scheduling his 
assets at $100, and liabilities at $1,041. 

White Bros., formerly at Grand Rap- 
ids, have opened a shop in the Copas 
Building, Owosso. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bread Co. has 
completed extensive improvements to its 
plant. 

Frank Henry and Francis Douthitt 
have bought the bakery of Claude Gish, 
at South Haven. 

The bakery of John Stack, at North 
Branch, was damaged $4,000 by fire. 

The Woodward home bakery is a new 
concern at 614 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit. 

The Wagner Baking Co., Detroit, is 
adding four steam ovens, making 31 in 
all. 

John DeMay and Carl Nichols have 
opened a bakery at 737 Portage Street, 
Kalamazoo. They will operate as DeMay 
& Nichols. 

The Royal bakery, at North and West 
streets, Kalamazoo, is now in operation. 

The Wakefield (Mich.) Bakery has 
been incorporated; capital stock, $5,000. 

The Jones-Regan Co., Detroit, pie 
manufacturers, has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. Improvements will be 
made. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., De- 
troit, took an active part in the recent 
health parade in that city. It had an 
elaborate float, and gave out miniature 
loaves of bread. 

Detroit bakers are interested in an 
ordinance designed to regulate the solicit- 
ing of advertisements for programmes 
in connection with charitable and other 
affairs, the purpose being to protect mer- 
chants and others from solicitors who 
work the city for every conceivable ob- 
ject. 

H. W. Burkhardt, vice-president of the 
E. B. Gallagher Co., Detroit, in on a six 
weeks’ motor trip to eastern cities. 

William Mueller, a baker of Manis- 
tique, will erect a modern two-story 
brick bakery, 20x90, on River Street. 

John DeMay, of the Home-Made-Bread 
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bakery, Kalamazoo, has moved to larger 
quarters on Portage and First streets. 

The Freeman Baking Co., Kalamazoo, 
has added a bread-wrapping machine. 

H. T. Blakely, for 10 years with the 
Wabash road, will be office manager for 
the New England Pie Co., Detroit. This 
company is constructing an addition to 
cost about $50,000. 

E. B. Kudner, a former baker at Pon- 
tiac, has re-embarked in the business. 

Mamer & Newhaser, formerly with the 
Cooper Baking Co., Detroit, have bought 
the Cooper plant and put it in operation. 

Fernee & Walsh have opened a modern 
bakery at Center Street and Auburn Av- 
enue, Pontiac. 

The General Stores Co., of Pontiac, has 
opened a bakery. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
added a pie oven, and will make pies a 
special feature. 

The Jones-Regan Co., Detroit, is con- 
ducting an extensive advertising cam- 
paign on Quality pies. 

Raptieu Bros. have opened a bakery 
at 79 Adams Avenue, Detroit. 

C. H. Gleeson & Son, of Kalamazoo, 
have leased the Urbandale bakery, at 
Battle Creek. 


OHIO 


McFarland’s bakery, Cambridge, has 
moved into larger quarters and the bake- 
shop has been overhauled and a large- 
sized portable oven installed. 

The Woman’s bakery, Mount Vernon 
Avenue, Columbus, is making an addi- 
tion. 

H. A. Cooper, formerly with the late 
W. C. Lau at Columbus as bookkeeper, 
is now secretary and treasurer of the 
Top Notch Baking Co. under new man- 
agement. 

Cochran & Houseman, formerly at 
Lancaster, are operating the bakery of 
William Shafer, at Tiffin. 

At the international convention of Ro- 
tary Clubs, held in Cincinnati July 16-21, 
July 18 was set aside for bakers who are 
members. John Korn, of Quincy, IIL, 
was chairman of the bakers’ section, and 
B. S. Weil, of Cincinnati, vice-chairman. 

Walter Elgin is now manager of the 
ng Bee Candy Kitchen bakery, Colum- 
us. 

William Thie, head of the William 
Thie Baking Co., Cincinnati, has com- 
pleted a handsome residence. 

The Hoppstetter Baking Co., Zanes- 
ville, has remodeled its doughroom and 
added a dough mixer and bun machine. 
On the second floor are up-to-date offices, 
and dressing-rooms for the employees. 

The Resch bakery, Columbus, has add- 
ed a cake mixer. 

The Emil Spang Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, has opened a branch at St. Clair 
and East Twenty-sixth streets. 

The new bakery being erected by the 
Ward Baking Co., on Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland, is nearing completion. The 
exterior is of white glazed brick. 

The Jewish Bakers’ Union, of Cleveland, 
presented to the Jewish master bakers a 
new contract calling for a working day 
of eight hours, with increases in wages 
of from $2 to $4, and full pay for all 
holidays. All signed the new contract 
except the Rosen bakery, which an- 
nounced it would discontinue the Jewish 
line of goods before it would sign the 
contract. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Louisa Fleischmann, daughter of Julius 
Fleischmann, president of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., to H. C. Yeiser, Jr. of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The F. O. Stone Baking Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga., and Cincinnati, will erect a 
modern bakery at Dallas, Texas. 

The Martin Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
increased its preferred stock to $20,000. 

The Foltz Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has increased its capital to $200,- 
000. 


The bakery of Har 
Street, Toledo, was 
fire. 

The indictments found against a num- 
ber of Toledo bakeries, including the 
General Baking Co., Maumee Yalley 
Baking Co., Seyfang Baking Co., Home 
Baking Co., and Toledo Bread Co., for 
alleged restraint in trade by raising 
prices, have been dismissed. 

T. B. Grieve, conductng the O. K. 
bakery at Zanesville, has bought the 
bakery of J. P. Rhinehardt, 550 Putnam 
Avenue. 


Orr, 3129 Monroe 
amaged $1,500 by 


The Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has 
increased its capital stock from $75,000 
to $150,000, and will enlarge. 

E. Miller, a driver for the Spang Bak- 
ing Co., Cleveland, has bought the baker 
of Mrs. A. Raber, 7729 Kinsman Road, 
Cleveland. 

Walton Bros., of Toledo, have made 
improvements to their bakery and added 
an auto-truck. 

Harvey Favinger, Camden, has added 
an oven and otherwise improved his 
plant. 

L. D. Krumm, Forest, is remodeling 
and enlarging his bakery. 

The Severance Baking Co., Alliance, 
has added a cake mixer. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has placed its common stock 
on an 8 per cent basis, payable 2 per 
cent quarterly. A special dividend of 
5 per cent has also been declared on the 
common stock, payable Aug. 1. 


INDIANA 


F. F. Stettler, 646 South East Street, 
Indianapolis, since starting an advertis- 
ing campaign on his Taste Good cake, has 
added a mixer to handle the increased 
business, with an additional wagon for 
delivery. 

The New Sanitary Cake Co., Indian- 
apolis, has started an advertising cam- 
paign on its Gold cake in a 10c package. 

Articles of incorporation for the Kos- 
tur Baking Co., of Gary, have been filed. 
Capital stock, $10,000; directors, L. S. 
Rocoff, G. Doneff and A. Rocoff. 

Oren Karn, proprietor American bak- 
ery, Rochester, has bought a two-story 
brick building and is having it converted 
into an up-to-date bakery. Increased 
business made larger quarters necessary. 

Haffner’s Star bakery, Fort Wayne, 
has added machinery costing $2,500 to its 
well-equipped plant. 

The bakery of Bever & Eigelsbach, 
Rensselaer, suffered a heavy loss by fire. 

The bakery of Andrew Malent, 187 
Gostlin Street, Gary, was damaged $400 
by an automobile crashing into the plate- 
glass front. . 

The Ridge bakery, New Castle, held a 
party in celebration of a pony contest it 
inaugurated to stimulate bread sales, 

Miller & Broadbeck have bought the 
bakery of W. R. Smith, at Decatur, and 
have put it in first-class condition. - 

Three bakers were slightly scalded and 
property damaged $2,000, when a steam 
boiler exploded in the Wagoman bakery 
at Anderson. 

The new plant of W. H. Mohler, Ko- 
komo, was visited by many people on 
opening day. 

Work has been started on the bakery 
being erected in Anderson by McIntyre & 
Hilbert. It will be of brick, 60x100, and 
one of the best equipped in the city. 

O. W. Pierce, Lafayette, is erecting a 
building at a cost of about $12,000 to 
house his grocery and bakery. 

The Bryce Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has been awarded the contract for sup- 
plying bread and crackers to -the work- 

use and juvenile detention home for 
three months. 

William Tay has opened the Ideal bak- 
ery in the Hess Block, Wabash. 

The Lange Baking Co., of Lafayette, 
is preparing to erect a bakery. 


KENTUCKY 


The Central State Hospital for the In- 
sane, at Lakeland, will erect a bakery 
and kitchen, to cost about $25,000. The 
interior will be lined with white enamel 
brick. 

S. L. Hikes, of the Grocers’ Baking 
Co., was among the prominent Louisville 
bakers attending the national convention 
of Rotarians at Cincinnati. 

W. I. Kaufman, president of the 
Dealers’ Baking Co., Louisville, an- 
nounced that all employees who joined 
the Kentucky National Guard would re- 
ceive full pay during their enlistment and 
while in the service of the government 
ae ap. the Mexican war. 

J. J. Caden, Georgetown, has added a 
cake mixer. 

The Wagner Baking. Co., Louisville, 
has changed its name to the Louisville 
Bakery Co. 

Ernest Kensig has opened a branch 
ar ag at Flat Lick and F streets, Louis- 
ville. 

The branch bakery of S. Fliegel, at 
Preston and Jefferson streets, Louisville, 
has been closed. The main plant, at 
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Preston and Market streets, is being op- 
erated. 

Fréd Hild, a Louisville retail baker, 
has added an automobile to his equipment, 

The bakery of H. H. Kunnecke, at 
West Point, recently burned, will be re- 
built. 

The Central bakery, on Second Street, 
Louisville, has added a cake mixer. |ts 
branch store on Jefferson Avenue js 
meeting with success. 

William Weidlich, conducting a bakery 
at Nicholasville for 20 years, has retired. 

F. W. Bachmann, 2224 Frankfort Ay- 
enue, Louisville, has his new bakery jn 
full operation. , 

Benjamin Diamond, 327 East Jefferson 
Street, Louisville, has completed a ven- 
eral overhauling of his bakery. 

The Home bakery, Jackson, has added 
an oven. 

J. M. Thomas is planning on opening 
the Sanitary bakery, at Winchester, which 
was closed by the death of the former 
proprietor. 

The bakery of W. L. Arnold, Clover- 
port, was damaged by fire recently; 
partly insured. , 

C. W. Alvery has bought the bakery of 
Collins & Graves, Uniontown. . 

J. B. Watson has sold his bakery, at 
Campbelisville to Oliver Cockrell and 
Barney Hawkins. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has started an advertising campaign on 
its Big Dolly Bread. 

The Yeastless Baking Co., Louisville, 
has installed electric equipment. 

Button Bros., bakers and grocers of 
Louisville, have reorganized and secured 
additional capital, which will enable them 
to carry out their contracts and continue 
business. 

The New York Baking Co., Louisville, 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
3% per cent on preferred stéck. During 
the past six months a dough mixer and 
an auto-truck were bought. 

W. L. Traxell, Maysville, baker, and 
treasurer of the Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, has let the contract for 
a modern residence. 

The new system adopted by the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers’ Association, of more 
entertainment and less business at its 
meetings, is meeting with favor, ani the 
attendance is growing. 

Joseph Kistler, a retail baker of Louis- 
ville, has remodeled at a cost of $1,500. 

The Jennie C. Benedict Co., Fourth 
and Chestnut streets, Louisville, has 
opened a tearoom in connection witli its 
up-to-date bakery and_ confectionery 
store. 

J. W. Miller president Grocers’ Baking 
Co., was acting mayor of Louisville while 
Mayor Buschemeyer attended the Demo- 
cratic convention in St. Louis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Burgettstown has three bakeries. 
Henry Povero & Bros, buy flour in car 
lots, and James Taverno will contract for 
a supply and take it out in 50- and 100- 
bbl lots. 

William Knorr, formerly a baker at 
Oakdale, is now operating a. modern bak- 
ery at McDonald. 

W. A. Cheesebrough, in the baking 
business at McDonald two years, employs 
five men, and has an up-to-date bakery. 
The interior has been painted white, and 
other improvements made. 

J. A. Arnold, Reading, has bought 
ground adjoining his bakery, for an ad- 
dition. 

The West Shore Bakery Co., Lemoyne, 
has increased its bonded indebtedness to 
$40,000, with which to expand. 

William Ehrhart, Annville, has added 
a dough mixer, and Joseph Mosctich, 
Donora, a flour-handling outfit. 

Prosper Bigi, Millsboro, a bread |aker, 
uses about eight cars of flour yearly. He 
buys flour by the carload. 

Henry Lekawha, Arnold City, has add- 
ed an oven to take care of his growing 
business. 

MONESSEN 

Monessen has 10 bakeries. Six buy 
flour in car lots, and the others contract 
for lots of 100 to 200 bbls. 

R. Tenaglea, 365 Schoonmaker Street, 
recently opened a shop and is a carload 
buyer. 

Steve Gialas, 419 Schoonmaker Street, 
buys in cars, using 16 yearly. 

Martin Filipek, Wireton, a suburb of 
Monessen, buys in cars, using 12 annu 
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ally. A Reese steam oven is being in- 
stalled. 

The National bakery, 225 Knox Av- 
enue, has erected a modern two-sto 
prick building, 40x60, equipped wit 
rear-fired steam oven and dough mixer. 
It is a carload buyer. 

M. Rogowitz has bought the bakery of 
Rosenbloom & Goldman, 13 Donner Av- 
enue, and will operate it as the Vienna 
bakery. ‘The shop has been given a gen- 
eral overhauling. He jobs the flour of 
George C. Christian & Co., buying in cars. 

The Monessen bakery, 37 East Donner 
Avenue, A. Fontanelli, proprietor, is a 


carload buyer. 
The Webster (Pa.) Bakery has added 
a dough and cake mixer. This is the only 


bakery in the town, and its trade is in- 
reasing rapidly. 

Thomas Bindi, 326 East Main Street, 
Monongahela, and D, Camino, Belle Ver- 
non, bakers, buy flour in cars. 


DONORA 

Donora has nine bakeries, the largest 
of which is that of Adolph Kapp. It is 
a modern plant, and cost $40,000. One 
baker buys by the car, while three others 
contract for 500 to 1,000 bbls, and take it 
in 100-bbl lots. Latter are: Donora 
Home bakery, 722 McKean Avenue; 
Joseph Genovese, Third and McKean Av- 
enue; George Petrischax & Shot, 628 
Thompson Street. 

Joseph Mosetich, 630 Thompson Street, 
buys flour in ears, using about 15 annu- 
ally. His bakeshop is a modern two- 
story brick building, 44x100, with ad- 
joining ground, 22x100, for expansion. 
The shop is well lighted and ventilated, 
and equipped with two ovens, dough 
mixer and flour-handling outfit, with a 
cake mixer in the cake department. Mr. 
Mosetich has been in business six years, 
and uses one auto-truck and a wagon for 
delivering. 

WASHINGTON 


Sixteen bakers are located in Wash- 
ington, with only one buying flour in cars. 
The others get their supply from local 
jobbers and mill, the latter supplying the 
larger portion. 

Seiler’s bakery, 51 East Pine Street, 
bakes bread only and buys flour in 100- 
bbl lots. The shop is modern, equipped 
with a Duhrkop oven, dough mixer and 
flour-handling outfit. 

Peter Habel, 1226 Allison Avenue, has 
bought the two-stofy building, 50x160, at 
1226 Jefferson Avenue. A_ one-story 
frame, 18x36, was erected for a bakery, 
and also barn, to house the delivery 
teams. Rye bread is the leader. , 

Lang’s bakery, 108 Donnan Street, is 
up to date and sanitary, housed in a 
two-story brick building. About 1,000 
loaves daily are baked, in addition to 
small goods. 

The largest bakery, and the only one 
buying flour in cars, is the Washington 
Baking Co. It occupies a four-story brick 
building, 36x50, equipped with modern 
machinery. This concern was started in 
November, 1911, by F. F. Fleming and C. 
D. Ross, two bakers of Washington, who 
consolidated and operated as Fleming & 
Ross. In March, 1912, they incorporated 
as the Washington Baking Co., with a 
capital stock of $15,000. 3 June, 1914, 
they took in some grocers as stockholders, 
and the capital stock was increased to 
$25,000. The officers are L. M. Paul, 
president; A. L. Farrer, vice-president; 
Harry McNelly, secretary; B. F. Paul, 
treasurer; C. D. Ross, manager. The 
flour is stored on the fourth floor, where 
it is sifted and blended. The offices are 


also on this floor. The third floor con- 
tains the doughroom, fitted with a dough 
mixer and automatic flour-weighing out- 
fit. The cakeshop, on this floor, contains 


a mixer and oven. On the second floor 
the bread-baking is done. Two auto- 
trucks and four wagons are used for 
delivering. All bread is wrapped, and 
Luxury cakes in cartons are leaders. A 
retail Store is maintained at 84 West 
Chestnut Street. The business is mainly 
— giving employment to 17 peo- 
OTHER CITIES 


The Dietz bakery, Canonsburg, has a 
modern retail store and _bake-shop. 
Treducts are disposed of through its 
store, 

Charles Wehr, Belle Vernon, has added 


— mixer. Flour is taken in 100-bbl 
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The O. K. Baking Co. and the Acme 
bakery, Bentleyville, are carload buyers 
of flour. The latter has added a molder. 

Charleroi has eight bakeries, all buying 
flour from local jobbers. 

Marasco Bros., Republic, Philip De 
Molli & Co. Masontown, and Joseph 
Dami, South Brownsville, bakers, are 
carload buyers of flour. 

The Uniontown (Pa.) Baking Co., 66 
South Gallatin Street, is a progressive 
— baking concern, buying in car 
ots. 

The Commercial bakery, 65 Beeson 
Street, Uniontown, has added an auto- 
truck. Modern and well conducted, it 
uses high-grade winter and spring wheat 
flours. 

Uniontown has 10 bakeries, two of 
which buy flour in cars. 

The City bakery, Fairchance, has add- 
ed a dough mixer, cake mixer, tempering 
tank, and another wagon. Liberty bread, 
wrapped, is the leader. 

The Masontown (Pa.) Bakery, L. W. 
Ross, manager, is the largest one in that 
town. It buys flour in cars, using 10 
annually, with storage for three. The 
two ovens, dough mixer and flour-han- 
dling outfit are housed in a two-story 
frame building, 50x100. All bread is 
wrapped. 

Joseph Camino, South Brownsville, the 
largest baker in that town, buys his flour 
in cars. He operates two bakeshops— 
one for bread and the other for cakes, 
both modern. Automobiles are used for 
delivery. 

J. E. Hart, 126 Snyder Street, Con- 
nellsville, has added an auto-truck. Flour 
is bought in car lots. 

The bakery of J. A. Renner, 326 North 
Pittsburgh Street, Connellsville, is oper- 
ated by Mrs. J. A. Renner, since the 
death of her husband. William Krampe 
is in charge. 

Gold to the amount of $400, hidden in 
a bag of dried apples two years ago, and 
then forgotten, was returned to a farmer 
of Mount Carmel, when Earl Miller, a 
baker, bought the apples. 

The Wyand Baking Co., Waynesboro, 
has added three auto-trucks. 

The Standard Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
has bought the bakery of George Weitzel, 
at Carlisle, and will use it to extend 
trade in southern Pennsylvania. 

H. L. Biber, wholesale baker of War- 
ren, had his hand caught in a mixer and 
his thumb had to be amputated. 

The West Shore Bakery, Inc., Le- 
moyne, is erecting a brick plant, 200x178x 
185, equipped with nine ovens and auto- 
matic machinery. This concern was in- 
corporated April 5, with a capital stock 
of $125,000, and the following officers: 
W. E. Bushey, president; L. M. Bricker, 
secretary-treasurer; J. W. Bowman and 
F. F. Thomas, directors. 

Fox & Sons, Hazelton, wholesale bak- 
ers, will equip their delivery with auto- 
mobiles. 

The Union bakery, Port Allegany, op- 
erated by C. D. Grazier, has been closed 
and Mr. Grazier will locate in Dubois. 

G. W. Housel has bought the Excelsior 
bakery, at Maytown, formerly conducted 
by D. A. Hollenbaugh. 

J. O. Ream, operating a bakery at 
Berlin, is erecting a stone bakery, 20x60. 


IOWA 

Freeman’s Sanitary bakery, Marion, 
started about a year ago, is modern and 
well equipped. 

The Carroll (Iowa) Bakery has a 
modern retail storeroom, with a soda 
fountain and confectionery department. 

There are nine bakeries at Boone, two 
of which buy flour in car lots. The 
largest, the Johnstone Baking Co., 626 
Story Street, does a wholesale business 
and uses about a car of flour monthly. 
Butternut at 10c, and bran bread, are 
featured. Manager Johnstone plans on 
remodeling and enlarging. 

The C. S. Kilborn Co. has succeeded 
C. F. Henning at 1004 Story Street, 
Boone. The new company has remodeled 
and enlarged, adding a dough mixer, 
with plans for a cake mixer. A groce 
and delicatessen store are also conducted. 

F. H. Richardson, 812 Eighth Street, 
Boone, conducting one of the largest re- 
tail bakeries and confectionery and ice 
cream stores in the eity, has built a one- 
story brick addition, to be used as a tea- 
room and luncheonette department. 

Moore & Reed, 705 Story Street, 
Boone, operate a grocery store with bak- 


ery attached, using about 12 cars of flour 
annually, bought of the Wm. Kelly Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Standard Baking Co., 112 West 
Main Street, Marshalltown, has expend- 
ed about $4,000 for a two-story brick 
addition, 40x26, and in remodeling and 
adding an oven. Buttermilk, rye and 
whole-wheat bread in 10c size are fea- 
tured. Flour is bought-in car lots. 

C. R. Kepcke, formerly at Grinnell, 
Iowa, has erected a brick bakery, 60x60, 
at 306 South First Street, Marshalltown, 
equipped with two steam portable ovens, 
dough mixer and molder. Two automo- 
biles are used for delivery. Holsum and 
Cream Crust bread, wrapped, in 10c size, 
is the only product. Is a car buyer of 
flour. 

A. P. Strib, conducting a bakery and 
cafe at Marshalltown, has erected a mod- 
ern three-story brick building, 140x40, at 
106 East Main Street. The front is of 
white tile, with large plate glass win- 
dows. The bakeshop in the rear is 
equipped with a portable oven and dough 
mixer. The second and third floors are 
fitted up for offices, with a large banquet 
and dance hall in the rear on the second. 
The building and equipment cost about 
$55,000. 

The A. Metzger Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, celebrated its forty-third anni- 
versary by completing an addition which 
will increase its output to 30,000 loaves 


per day. 

The B & B bakery, 714 Wilson Street, 
Webster City, is now known as the Bon 
Ami bakery. 

F. C. Fessel, Fort Dodge, has moved 
his bakery to 816 First Avenue South, 
into larger quarters. 

Thompson bakery, 19 South 
Twelfth Street, Fort Dodge, does only a 
retail business. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 

Cedar Rapids has 25 bakeries, of 
which three buy flour in car lots. 

The F Avenue bakery, 128 F Avenue, 
is now under the management of R. 
Faltis. 

The Spitznagle bakery, 708 
Street, has added a molder. 

C. K. Kosek, 73 Sixteenth Street, West 
Side, is a car buyer of flour. 

Joseph Pechacek, 74 Sixteenth Street, 
West Side, has added a dough mixer. 

J. F. Sevick, conducting a bakery at 
1313 K Street, West Side, has sold his 
grocery and retail store to F. Valvoda. 
Mr. Sevick will devote his time to the 
wholesale business, and has added an 
auto-truck for delivery. 

C. Schamberger, conducting a fancy 
retail bakery at 118 Third Avenue, West 
Side, has added a dough mixer. 

The Currell Purity Baking Co., 326 
Sixth Avenue, West Side, has a modern 
plant and is a car buyer of flour. 

B. Maurer, 304 North First Street, 
West Side, has added a dough mixer. 

The Quality bakery, 413 Second Av- 
enue, is now operated by F. J. Smith 
and F,. G. Rummelhart, who have added 
an auto-truck. Ten people are employed. 

Clark Bros., 1506 East First Avenue, 
have a retail grocery and bakery, and 
supply four leading retail stores with 
baked goods. : 

Adolf Franc has opened a modern re- 
tail bakery at 1702 Fourth Avenue, 
equipped with a portable oven. 

Frank Kosek, baker, 901 Mount Ver- 
non Avenue, has added an auto-truck. 

The Chicago bakery, 220 South First 
Street, is one of the largest retail bak- 
eries in Cedar Rapids. sel are being 
discarded for automobiles. J. F. Brems, 
the proprietor, is treasurer of the Iowa 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

The Cedar Rapids Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, organized about two years ago 
for handling the state convention in 1915, 
has not held a meeting for almost a year. 
A number of prominent bakers would 
like to see the association active, as a 
great deal of good was formerly accom- 
plished by it. However, some of the 
bakers who attended meetings, would 
promise to raise the price of bread, but 
on arrival home would instruct their 
drivers to notify customers that prices 
would remain on the-old basis. 

The Pure Food Baking Co., 306 Sixth 
Avenue, has moved its doughroom from 
the first to the second floor, and added 
a flour-handling outfit. The cake shop 
is on the second floor. Other improve- 
ments are a rounder-up, molder and 
a doughnut machine. Four bread and 
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one cake ovens are in use, with five de- 
livery teams and an auto-truck. The 
brick building in the rear has been raised 
to two stories, with an addition 48x100. 
Golden Crust bread, wrapped, is fea- 
tured. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The bakers of Fitchburg, Mass., have 
raised their prices on all baked. goods. 

T. A. Davenport, of Bennington, Vt., 
has added equipment which will increase 
his output to 2,000 loaves daily. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) Baking Co. 
has taken over the retail stores of Henry 
Blewett & Son, Somerville, Mass., with 
the exception of the one at 3 Warren 
Avenue. The change was due to the in- 
creasing wholesale business of the Blew- 
ett bakery after the introduction of bran 
bread. 

G. A. Ohman, Gardner, 
added a flour-handling outfit. 

Crouch & Plassman, Bridgeport, Conn., 
have added a rounder-up. 

Fickett’s Sunlight Reaaer, Bangor, 
Maine, has increased Butter Krust bread 
output to 7,000 loaves daily. 

A. S. Picard, of Woodstock, Vt., in 
remodeling, will add a dough and cake 
mixer. 

J. M. Hallinan, New Britain, Conn., 
has incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$25,000. Incorporators: J. A., J. L. and 
W. P. Hallinan, and Matthew Eagan. 

N. E. Martell will erect a bakery at 40 
Lexington Avenue, Springfield. 

The Trott Baking Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has elected as officers: C. F. Trott, 
president; A. N. Trott, secretary; W. S. 
Trott, treasurer. 

While cleaning the dough mixer in the 
bakery of F. G. Douglas, at Athens, 
Mass., George Kokalis, accidentally set 
the machinery in motion and was ground 
to death. 

Business at the bakery of E. J. Shee- 
han, Falmouth, Mass., is increasing, and 
a motor-truck has been bought. 

Philip Freedmann has bought the bakery 
of B. Kennedy, at 86 Hartford Avenue, 
New Britain, Conn. 

F. Fish has sold his interest in the 
Middleborough (Mass.) Bakery to his 
brother, Robert. 

The O. K. bakery, of Hartford, has 
bought the wholesale department of the 
Hallinan bakery, at New Britain, Conn. 

William McLemm will build a modern 
bakery at 657 Grand Avenue, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., two stories, 42x45. 

N. Ruberti & Son have sold their bak- 
ery on Grove Street, Clinton, Mass., to 
Harry Lambros. Mr. Lambros will close 
his Union Street shop and move to Grove 
Street, and remodel. 

The M. & M. bakery, Dover, N. H., will 
erect an addition, to cost $5,000. 

J. C. Doherty, Old Town, Maine, has 
added an auto-truck. 

Burkett Bros., Rockland, Maine, have 
added an oven. 

E. W. Douglas, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
has added an auto-truck. 

The Adams-Roth bakery, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., kept open house for a week 
to give people an opportunity to inspect 
its new plant. 

Joseph Balistuini, a baker of Woon- 
socket, R. I., had his left hand cut off in 
a dough mixer. 

The employees of the Vermont Baking 
Co., White River Junction, Vt., have or- 
ganized a baseball team and invite chal- 
lenges. 

The Star bakery, Burlington, Vt., has 
added an oven. 

The Fickett Baking Co. Bangor, 
Maine, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $50,000. Incorporators: 
F. H. Fickett, H. E. Dahlberg and M. E. 
Fickett. 

The bakeshop of Thomas Walczk, 1224 
Mill- Street, Central Falls, R. I. was 
damaged by fire. 

H. R. & R. W. Lloyd, proprietors of 
Lloyd’s bakery, North Adams, Mass., 
have bought ground on Marshall Street 
for a modern bakery. 

The bakery firm of Inglis & Oliver, 408 
High Street, Holyoke, Mass., has been 
dissolved. Mr. Oliver will continue the 
business, and Mr. Inglis will open a bak- 
ery at Oakdale, Mass. 

Fire in the bakery of Falla Bros., 181 
Pearl Street, Somerville, Mass., caused 
damage of $2,000. 

J. F. Demers, of Randolph, Vt., has 
added an oven. 


Mass., has 


J. Harry Wootripce. 
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BAKERY PATENTS 
DOUGH-MIXING MACHINE 

James C. Gordon, Detroit, Mich., has 
patented a dough-mixing machine. 
gee was filed July 12, 1915; serial 

0. 39,236. 

Claim 1 reads: “A dough manipulating 
machine, comprising a surface member, 
a dough manipulating member having the 
nature of a roll revoluble through an 
orbit distant from the surface member, 
and having its axis parallel to that of 
said orbit, and means for adjusting one 
of the members to vary the distance be- 
tween said orbit of movement and the 
surface member.” 


DOUGH HOPPER 

Frank H. Van Houten, of Fishkill- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., has been granted 
a patent on a dough hopper or trow. 
Application filed June 7, 1913; serial 
No. 772,442. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a dough hopper, 
the combination with the hopper body, 
embodying an inclined bottom, forwardly 
converging side walls, a front vertical 
wall having its lower portion offset for- 
wardly with relation to its upper por- 
tion, an outlet in said lower offset portion 
of the front wall through which the 
dough may be discharged, a vertically 
sliding gate for closing the discharge 
outlet and adapted to regulate the quan- 
tity of the discharge, and a hinged clean- 
out door in the upper recessed portion 
of the front vertical wall of the hopper 
body, said door lying in a plane to the 
rear of the gate so as not to interfere 
with the vertical movement of the gate.” 


DOUGH DIVIDER 
Frank H. Van Houten, of Fishkill- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., has received a 
patent on a dough divider. Application 
filed Aug. 19, 1915; serial No. 46,301. 
Claim 2 reads: “In a dough divider, 
the combination of a knife frame pro- 
vided with a plurality of dough-cutting 
knives, a shank mounted on the knife 
frame, an operating handle having con- 
nections for moving said shank vertically 
to raise and lower the dough-cutting 
knives, a presser frame slidably mounted 
on the shank and downwardly movable 
with the knife frame when the shank is 
lowered, the presser frame being arrest- 
ed in its downward movement by contact 
with the dough while the shank and 
knife-frame continue to move downward- 
ly to force the knives in the dough, a 
weight exerting downward pressure on 
the presser frame to press and maintain 
it in contact with the dough during the 
independent lowering movement of the 
knives, and a spring for automatically 
elevating both frames and the weight, 
when the operating handle is released.” 


WRAPPING MACHINE 

James P. Norwood, Gary, Ind., has 
patented a bread-wrapping, labeling and 
sealing machine. Application filed July 
1, 1913; serial No. 776,848. 

Claim 4 reads: “A bread-wrapping ma- 
chine including an endless conveyer, a 
plurality of carriers movable therewith, 
means for automatically supplying wrap- 
ping material over said carriers, means 
for automatically feeding the bread, one 
loaf at a time, onto the said material and 
within the said carriers, the bread-feeding 
operation being controlled by movement 
of said conveyer, means for varying the 
position of the carriers at predetermined 
intervals, with respect to the said con- 
veyer and means disposed in the path of 
movement of said carriers for folding 
said material upon the said bread, as and 
for the purpose set forth.” 


A BREAD IMPROVER 

Richard W. Wahl, of Chicago, has 
been granted a patent on a bread im- 
prover and process for making it. Ap- 
plication filed Jan. 21, 1916; serial No. 
73,308. 

Claim 5 describes it as a “bread im- 
prover prepared by subjecting a mash to 
the action of lactic-acid bacteria, and 
continuously neutralizing the lactic acid 
as it is formed by the addition of com- 
pounds which react therewith to form 
lactates separating the resultant liquor 
from the spent material and concentrat- 
ing said liquor.” 


DOUGH WORKER 


Laurence Embrey, of Fenton, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, England, has secured a pat- 
ent at Washington on apparatus for 
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working dough. Application filed June 
1, 1915; serial No. 31,635. 

Claim 1 reads: “In an apparatus for 
working dough capable of being stretched, 
the combination of means for furthering 
the operation of proving, comprising 
means for forming a rope of said dough, 
and means located to act at an interme- 
diate point of said rope of dough to coil 
the same, the coiling means operating 
faster than the rope-forming means, 
whereby the gluten of the dough is 
stretched.” 

DOUGH MOLDER 

Edwin A. Reed, of St. Louis, has taken 
out a patent on a dough-molding ma- 
chine. Application was filed Sept. 9, 
1915; serial No. 49,659. 

Claim 2 reads: “In a dough-molding 
machine, in combination with a rotatable 
drum, a flexible inelastic curling element 
co-operating therewith, having one end 
fixed and being unattached throughout 
the remainder of its length.” 





Use of Foreign Eggs 

In 1915, the Oregon legislature enacted 
a law affecting bakers and confectioners, 
in that it purported to make it an offense 
to serve or sell food containing eggs im- 
ported from a foreign country, without 
displaying a conspicuous sign reading 
“Imported Eggs Used Here.” This 
measure is void, however, under a deci- 
sion of the Oregon Supreme Court, given 
in the case of State vs. Jacobson, as being 
an invasion of the exclusive province of 
Congress to regulate commerce with for- 
eign countries. 

Defendant was convicted under a 
charge of having dealt in cakes partly 
composed of eggs imported from China, 
without posting the required sign in his 
salesroom. But an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court secured his release from the 
charge, and a decision nullifying the 
statute. 

In the first paragraph of the opinion, 
the court commends the purpose of the 
legislature to protect domestic industries, 
and says that it may be admitted that 
“there is a crying need for such legisla- 
tion,” but finds that any such regulation 
must come through federal legislation. 
The opinion reads in part: 

“The fact that the basis of the restric- 
tions of that part of the act in question is 
solely the place from whence the article is 
shipped to this state, and not the distance 
that it has been transported, nor the time 
consumed in such shipment so as to point 
to the fact that the freshness of the prod- 
uct may perchance be dimmed; or, in 
other words the fact that the quality, con- 
dition, or purity of the article of food is 
not the result aimed at by the law, leads 
to the conclusion, it seems to us, that the 
act is not designed to prevent the sale of 
impure or unwholesome food, nor to pro- 
tect the health of the inhabitants of the 
state. Therefore it does not call into 
requisition the police power of the state. 

“The real purpose of the statute was to 
counteract the customs duty act of the 
Congress of the United States which ad- 
mitted eggs from foreign countries with- 
out duty. . . . The inevitable result of 
such discrimination is to depress the sale 
of the commodity, impede commerce 
with foreign nations, and invade the do- 
main of legislation given to Congress.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Baking Conditions in Cleveland 

The bakery situation in Cleveland is 
not very encouraging. One prominent 
baker reports that “never in the history 
of the business has the trade been so hard 
pressed as at present.” The small bak- 
ers, as well as the large ones, are having 
their troubles. 

Despite the fact that the cost of raw 
materials is high and that certain articles 
are steadily advancing, some Cleveland 
bakers, instead of putting up prices, are 
cutting them, and advertise bread at 7 
and 4c a loaf, and on special occasions 
5 and 10c loaves at 6 and 3c. In addi- 
tion, the market is stocked with all kinds 
of package goods, which are heavily ad- 
vertised. 

The question of getting competent help 
has become serious, on account of so 
many of the bakers having accepted em- 
ployment in other lines of work because 
of high wages offered. 

A prominent salesman, in touch with 
the Cleveland conditions for 17 years, 
says: “Our Cleveland branch has open- 


ings for 50 bakers and is unable to get 
them, as the men who formerly shifted 
from shop to shop are now steadily em- 
ployed in other work, making better wa- 
ges than is paid by bakeries.” 

At a meeting called to discuss existing 
conditions, not enough turned out to make 
it a success. However, those present em- 
phasized the deplorable conditions. If 
this situation continues another year, the 
baking business in Cleveland will be 
seriously menaced. 


BIG CAKE BUSINESS 


The package cake business has gotten 
a strong hold in Cleveland. The Greeman 
cake bakery, on East Thirtieth Street, 
every day turns out a ton, made in seven 
varieties. This cake is shipped all over 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana. In ad- 
dition to its Cleveland plant, the company 
has places at Detroit, St. Paul and Mont- 
real. A specialty is made of package 
cakes, selling them to grocers and whole- 
sale and retail bakers. At Cleveland, the 
company’s plant is that formerly oper- 
ated by the Martin Baking Co. The 
equipment embraces a large patent oven, 
dough mixer and two cake mixers; a 
large portable oven is held in reserve. 
Cake boxes are bought by the million. 

Other large bakeries in Cleveland mak- 
ing package cakes are the Ward Baking 
Co., the Martin Baking Co., and the 
Jacob Laub Baking Co. The latter has 
just started a special cake, with an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign. The Ward 
Baking Co. is likewise heavily advertising 
its package cakes. It is unable to meet 
the demand, running as much as 25,000 
pieces short on Saturdays. 





The Erie, Pa., Baking Co. 

The Erie Baking Co. is the only con- 
cern in northwestern Pennsylvania hay- 
ing a bakery wholly equipped with auto- 
matic machinery, and producing a bread 
of superior quality. It has achieved ex- 
ceptional success. 

Under the brand Mity-Nice, it turns 
out a loaf which is scientifically balanced, 
being made of the best grades of flour, 
pure lard, milk and filtered water. 
Throughout the process is by machinery 
installed in sanitary, cement-floored 
rooms, and the bakers are required to 
take a shower bath before beginning 
work. 

The bakery is housed in a four-story 
substantial brick building, 110x125, and 
has five bread and one cake ovens. In 
addition to Mity-Nice bread, it special- 
izes on Butter Cream and Potato bread. 

Manufacturing starts on the third floor, 
while the fourth is given over to storage 
purposes. The flour is stored on the 
second floor, where it is sifted twice and 
elevated to the dough-mixing room on the 
third floor. Here it is automatically 
weighed and dumped into the high-speed 
dough mixers and mixed for 20 minutes; 
then it is automatically dumped into steel 
troughs and sent to the fermenting room 
to rise. After this it is emptied into a 
steel chute which carries it to the divider 
on the first floor, where the loaves are 
automatically divided and weighed off 
at the rate of 4,000 per hour. Next it 
passes to the rounding-up machine and 
is carried to the Champion automatic 
proofer, returning to the Thomson mold- 
er, where it is molded into loaves. The 
ovens are of the Petersen and Standard 
models. The bread is baked at 450 de- 
grees, and live steam is introduced into 
the ovens. 

On the third floor all mixes are gotten 
ready by a competent person, and passed 
to the mixing-room in steel containers, 
which are divided into compartments, 
with the ingredients in rotation as they 
are to be put in the mixes. This method 
avoids many mistakes. 

The bread is all automatically wrapped, 
and packed in sanitary cartons for ship- 
ping. 

A roll molder, pie-crust roller and a 
potato peeler have lately been installed. 

Last year the Erie Baking Co. made 
and sold over 5,000,000 loaves of bread. 
They ship bread to 79 towns outside of 
Erie, and maintain wagons at Conneaut, 
Ohio, Warren, North East and Corry, 
Pa., using 15 horses, 10 wagons and 2 
automobiles for local delivery purposes. 
The company buys all its supplies, with 
the exception of flour, in Erie. During 
last year it used 17,000 bbls flour, 118,000 
Ibs lard, 27,000 lbs yeast, 170,000 Ibs 
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sugar and 100,000 qts milk. It paid out 
$41,600 in wages. 

The Erie company is capitalized a 
$50,000, and is under the direction of 
men of progressive ideas and high prac- 
tical ability. The officers are: A. J. An- 
drews, president and general manager, 
O. P. Andrews, treasurer; W. S. Nason, 
secretary; Charles Krentz, superintend. 
ent. 





Altoona’s Big- Wholesale Bakery 

A striking example of what can be 
accomplished from a modest beginiing 
through energy, enterprise and attention 
to details is shown in the case of the 
Eagle bakery, of which John Haller js 
proprietor. This up-to-date plant is at 
1208 Fifth Avenue. Started 20 years 
ago, the business has shown a siecady 
growth, at present extending not only to 
all parts of Altoona, but to surrounding 
territory within a radius of 100 miles. 
Quality of goods and splendid service 
were winning features. 

Employment is given to 48 people, 
and five wagons, five automobiles and two 
drays are used in the delivery service, 
The plant, a two-story brick building 
120x115, is equipped throughout with the 
latest machinery and facilities. he 
business is practically all wholesale. ‘I'he 
basement is divided into several parts, 
the largest being devoted to storage of 
flour, which is received at the front and 
delivered through a chute. With a weekly 
consumption of 260 bbls, about 10 cars 
are carried in stock. 

All the flour is sifted and blended on a 
mill engineering outfit, elevating it to 
the penthouse on the top of the bakery, 
where it is aérated and sifted before go- 
ing to the flour hopper in the doughroom 
on the second floor. There it is auto- 
matically weighed and all water tempered 
and weighed before entering the two 
dough mixers, one for developing gluten 
and the other for obtaining the regular 
mixes. a 
The cakeshop is on the second floor and 
contains a white-tiled oven and cake mix- 
ers. Also on this floor is a packing-room 
for the cake department. Box cakes are 
a specialty. The cake department has 
its own stockroom. The _locker-rooms, 
shower baths, etc., are on the second floor, 

After the bread dough has _ gone 
through the fermenting period in the 
doughroom on the second floor, it is sent 
to the Werner & Pfleiderer divider on the 
first floor through a steel chute, moving 
along to the Thomson rounder-up, proof- 
er, molder with extension attachments, 
and then to the modern proofing closet, 
where it receives its last touches before 
going to the three Standard and one 
Duhrkop white-tiled bread ovens. 

As the bread comes from the ovens, it 
is placed on steel racks and sent to the 
packing and shipping room on the ground 
floor by elevator, and here is wrapped in 
wax papers and packed in sanitary car- 
tons. Kleen Maid, Butter Krust and 
Pan Dandy are the leaders, with the 10c 
size the best seller. The thousands of 
pans are kept in a special room, where 
they are cleaned and greased in a sani- 
tary way. 

The wagon-room adjoins the packing 
department, where all teams are loaded 
under cover. The 12 horses are housed 
in an up-to-date two-story brick barn 
52x40, while the automobiles are taken 
care of in a two-story brick garage 25x46. 
The interior of the plant and all ma- 
chinery is enameled white, and each ma- 
chine is equipped with its own motor. 

John Haller is one of the country’s 
most progressive bakers, and takes an 
active part in the National and Pennsy!- 
vania associations. He was president of 
the state association last year. 





Cincinnati Master Bakers 

The monthly meeting of the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
the Grand Hotel, July 8, and a number 
of important subjects discussed. A new 
constitution is being drafted. The enter 
tainment committee was instructed to 
proceed with arrangements for the al- 
nual summer outing the latter part of 
July or in August. During the mecting 
George Storck of Marietta, Ohio, gave 4 
talk on co-operation. 





A strike of bakers at Winnipeg bas 
been broken. The men have returned to 
work, and will settle the wage question 
by arbitration. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

The Schnarr bakery, Macomb, IIl., has 
installed a molder. 

G. Roller has opened the Vienna bak- 
ery, at Somerville, N. J. 

‘Seaboldt Bros., of Bingham, Utah, are 
building a bakery at Pocatello, Idaho. 

The Olean (N. Y.) Baking Co. has en-° 
larged its plant and installed a third 
oven. 

The Ward Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has 
bought ground adjoining its plant for 
$62,500. 

The Bon Ton bakery, C. P. Taylor, 
proprietor, has been opened at Logans- 
port, Ind. 

Ww. J. Hayes, an old employee, has 
taken over the Hygienic Bakery at Oil 
City, Pa. 

The Alton (Ill.) Baking & Catering 
Co. is having plans prepared for a $25,- 
000 addition. 

H. W. Lanning has taken over C, P. 
Bradley & Co.’s wholesale bakery, at 
Harvard, Ill. 

Edward Kusmaul, of Ottawa, has 
bought the bakery of Frank Staak, at 
Marseilles, Ill. 

Cc. H. and T. P. Sammons, of Norfolk, 
Va., are building a bakery at Durham, 
N. ¢., at a cost of $10,000. 

Thomas E, Quinn, baker, 810 Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $2,142; assets, $730. 

The Sunshine Baking Co., Fremont, 
Ohio, has dissolved. Joseph G. O’Hearn 
bought it and is operating the shop. 

The Vienna bakery, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will install an electric oven, the 
capacity of which is said to be 30,000 
loaves daily. 

The Modern Bakery Co,. recently or- 
ganized at Hutchinson, Kansas, is build- 
ing a $25,000 bakery. William A. Baker 
is president. 

The Ideal bakery, Spokane, Wash., has 
moved into larger quarters. The com- 
pany has also started a retail store. 
Frank Castonguay is manager. 

The General Baking Co. has awarded 
contracts for the construction of a mod- 
ern plant at Steubenville, Ohio. The 
company is also building at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

The Oregon Supreme Court has de- 
clared unconstitutional and void section 
6 of chapter 272 of the 1915 session 
laws, which required Oregon firms sell- 
ing or using imported eggs in their prod- 
ucts to advertise such sale or use in their 
places of business. The section is de- 
clared to exceed the power of state legis- 
lation. 





Atlantic Storm and Mobile Bakeries 


The effect of the recent hurricane on 
the South Atlantic Coast and on Mobile, 
Ala., and vicinity, is graphically de- 
scribed by Gordon Smith, the baker of 
that city, and that his baker friends may 
read his interesting account, it is sub- 
joined: 

“Mobile enjoyed the most beautiful day 
in her history, July 4. We had a pre- 
paredness parade and the day was cele- 
brated in more fitting style than at any 
time since the Civil War. There were 
15,000 men and women in line, flags were 
flying and bands playing patriotic airs, 
and everybody was happy. 

“On the morning of July 5, a terrible 
storm broke over Mobile and blew all day 
long with increasing intensity until the 
wind at 6 p.m. reached a velocity of 105 
miles an hour. Our bakery weathered 
the storm in great shape; did not even 
lose a pane of glass. Folks in the neigh- 
borhood began moving into the bakery 
about three in the afternoon, and by 
nightfall we had at least 200 refugees 
housed therein. My family. became 
frightened when a large tree blew down 
against the side of the house, and I 
moved them to the bakery. 

. “The storm lasted 24 hours, and when 
it did abate, there was no electric power 
and we had to turn to and make bread 
by hand. It was a wonderful sight to 
see people clamoring for bread. Natu- 
rally, we could not fully cope with the 
situation, as some of the bakeries were 
so badly damaged that they made no 
attempt to bake. We made no deliveries, 
and it was interesting to see the wagons 
of the different store-keepers lined up 
alongside the bakery waiting for bread. 

“The bread searcity became so acute 
that we were compelled to limit each cus- 
tomer to 50e worth. To insure all get- 
ting an equal share, we issued a number 
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to each person as he came along, and 
as a fresh batch would come out of the 
ovens, we served them serially and in 
turn. 

“I have heard stories of great demand 
for bread, but never have actually wit- 
nessed it before. I can now realize the 
value of bread and how important it is 
for a large public bakery to be kept 
running in a crisis. I would advise that 
every modern bakery be equipped with 
an auxiliary power plant, so that if the 
central station power does go out, the 
shop can still bake bread and avert a 
famine. 

“While Mobile is hit pretty hard, there 
is a spirit of optimism prevailing and 
the damage will soon be repaired. Ev- 
erybody is cheerful.” 





Coming Bakery Conventions 

National Association of Master Bakers, 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 7-11. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Oct. 10-12. 

New England Tri-State Master Bakers’ 
Association at Portland Maine, Oct. 
11-12. 

Kentucky Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Paducah, Oct. 17-18. 





Columbus Bakery Burned 
The plant of the Columbus (Ohio) 


‘Bread Co. burned July 4. Loss estimated 


at approximately $100,000; insurance, 
$65,000. The company has already made 
plans for rebuilding and, in the mean- 
time, is securing bread from other bak- 
eries to take care of its trade. 





Price Views of Bakers 

Paul Schulze, president Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill: From a supply and 
demand point of view, it seems to me the 
best policy to pursue as to buying flour 
is to wait and not buy any large stock at 
present prices. If, however, there should 
be a serious loss in the Northwest on ac- 
count of rust, present prices may look 
cheap. So far it seems to us that the 
damage in the Northwest has been mag- 
nified considerably by speculators. If it 
is found after-harvest that no serious 
damage has been done, we look for lower 
prices. I therefore advise a “waiting 
policy.” 

. * * 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala: I do not 
think that to make forward contracts at 
present prices would be good policy. There 
was considerable buying of Kansas flour 


three weeks ago, and those who bought | 


then got in right. But at present I think 
prices have been worked a little too high, 
and when the spring wheat movement is 
in full swing we will see prices down 
again. I do not look for real‘cheap flour, 
but we can all make an honest penny at 
present prices. 
* 

B. Howard Smith, president Consum- 
ers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, Mo: I be- 
lieve in not buying flour for over 30 days 
ahead. We will probably have some mar- 
ket fluctuations, but I do not look for 
higher prices than at present. 

* * 


C. A. Bowman, president Merchants’ 
Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo: We manufac- 
ture crackers and sweet goods only, and 
at this season of the year we stock up on 
old-wheat flour to run us until Oct. 1. We 
find that much better results are obtained 
from old-wheat flour than from the new. 


SOFT WHEAT YIELD DISAPPOINTING 


A. C. Junge, Junge Baking Co., Jop- 
lin, Mo: 

We doubt that many cracker bakers 
have booked up on new flour. We believe 
present prices to be more speculative than 
real, and that they are a little high. We, 
like a great many others, are looking for 
lower prices as soon as the Northwest 
starts to move its crop. There is no 
question in regard to the quality of new 
winter wheat being Al. 

Sales of crackers and cakes have been 
very good. Cost of raw materials, other 
than flour, is high. This is especially true 
of sugar and shortening, which have 
caused us to raise the price of cakes 15@ 
20 per cent; in some cases even more. 

The soft wheat in this section of the 
country has been a disappointment in 
yield. The Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., 
of Joplin, reports that at half of its sta- 
tions it will receive one or two cars per 
month, and that to one station it will 
have to send wheat for seed. Some good- 


looking fields of wheat yielded only 6 bus 
per acre, when it was thought they would 
produce 12. 





A Huge Picnic 

The annual picnic of the Columbus, 
Ohio, grocers was held on June 14, at the 
Ohio state fair grounds, and was at- 
tended by over 30,000 people. The 
Fleischmann Co. distributed prizes award- 
ed after a successful campaign of 13 
weeks to stimulate bread consumption. 
Not until a late hour at night did the 
crowds stop a and start for 
home. .It was one of the largest and the 
most successful picnics since the inaugu- 
ration of this yearly event. 

Fifty boys and girls were winners. 
Mayor Karb announced the list of prizes 
and the winners. Seven ponies, three with 
harness and carts, and the others with 
saddles and bridles, were given the chil- 
dren who headed the list. Other prizes 
included motorcycles, bicycles, watches, 
kodaks and sporting outfits. Of the 
children who won ponies, three were 
cripples. 

Athletic contests, dancing and band 
concerts were features. A greased pig 
and pie-eating contests, with a drill by 
the Y. M. C. A. boys,: afforded amuse- 
ment. In the contest 4,338,577 ballots 
were cast, representing $216,927 in pur- 
chases. The competition began Feb. 21. 

W. A. Cook, of Cincinnati, and John J. 
Traynor, general supervisor of the 
Fleischmann Co., New York, were pres- 
ent, as was A. E. Lowe, Columbus agent, 
and a score of other representatives. 

Columbus wholesale bakers took an 
active part, including R. J. Ferguson, 
Grocers’ Baking Co; A. G. Reck, Colum- 
bus Bread Co; W. H. Reynolds, Rey- 
nolds_ Baking Co; Harry  Faelchle, 
‘Woman’s Bakery; George Eichenlaub, 
Edward Thompson and C. E. Warren. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Hernold Baking Co., Wildwood, N. J; 
capital stock, $3,000. Incorporators: 
Einar Nelson, Otto Linke, George Her- 
nold. 

City Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
capital stock, $30,000. Incorporators: 
William Elwarner, George W. Wippel 
and Russell L. White. 





New Rye of High Quality 

The Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, 
Wis: Weather conditions this month ideal 
for maturing and cutting rye. Cutting 
began a week ago. If dry weather con- 
tinues, new rye will move to terminal 
markets without delay. Quality is ex- 
cellent; superior, in fact, even to the 
usual high grade produced here. New 
rye is already commanding a premium 
over old, on this account. Stocks of rye 
and rye flour are light everywhere; so we 
anticipate a good demand. 


Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 
cw Rye—, ---Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 
1916*.. 44,000 2,729 205,000 7,757 ..... .. 
1915... 49,190 2,856 237,009 7,395 15,769 806 
1914... 42,779 2,541 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,557 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 36,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 841 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,598 860 
1909... 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
- $1,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 
*Indicated crop based on condition July 1. 





Corn Sugar Prices 


Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... $5.10 Kansas City ....$5.42 
Boston .......+. 6.10 Seattle ......... 5.60 
Philadelphia ... 5.20 Portland ....... 5.60 
Pittsburgh ..... 5.26 San Francisco .. 5.60 
Baltimore ...... 5.18 Detroit ........ 5.39 
New Orleans ... 5.10 Duluth ......... 5.22 
Louisville ...... 5.27 Mobile ......... 5.22 
Columbus ...... 5.29 Indianapolis .... 5.33 
Chicago ........ 6.33 Toledo ......... 5.29 
Minneapolis .... 5.40 Saginaw ....... 5.33 
St. Louis ....... 5.27 Cincinnati ...... 5.28 





Corn Cooking Oil 


Prices in cents per gallon of white cooking 
oil, f.o.b. the points named: 


Chicago ....... 76% Indianapolis ... 79% 
Milwaukee .... 78% St. Louis ...... 76% 
Minneapolis .... 78% New York ..... 81% 
Detroit ........ 79% Philadelphia ... 81% 
Cleveland ...... 78% Boston ........ 81% 
Cincinnati ..... 78% Pittsburgh ..... 80% 


Kansas City ... 78% San Francisco... 82% 
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Prices of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


CHICAGO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.85@7.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.65 @7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 87%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 138c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.40. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $2.65 @2.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.65 @6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 32c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 30c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 8@8k%e, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10@11c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7@8c. 

Currants, lb in cases 138c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.65 @7.80. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 11\c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 14%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 34c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 10@11c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11\%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c. 

Currants, lb in cases 15c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.95. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 75 @79c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 14% @1l5c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 

Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $1.15 @2.75. 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.30@ 


1.65. 
oe Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 33@ 
c. 


Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 31c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, 22-lb box $2. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9@138c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.72%, 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.22%. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 84c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 13%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.75. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c. 
Currants, lb in cases 14%c. 


PITTSBURGH 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.80@8., 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 12% @12%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12% @138c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.65@2.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50@3.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 35c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 32c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 9@9%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11@11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c. 

Currants, lb in cases 15c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8@8.10. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.90@8. 
Cottonseed oil, tiérces, gallon 88@90c. 
Corn oil, tierces, gallon 78c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 13%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.65. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3@4. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b ih cases 32c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 8c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11c, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c, 

Currants, lb in cases 1léc. 


KANSAS CITY 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.80. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 85c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 13% @14c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.60. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.55. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 37c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 34c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 7c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10% @1lc. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 6% @7c. 


CLEVELAND 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.15. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 95c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 13%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4@6. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 32c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11@138c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8@10c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 14c. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sugar, carte granulated, 100 Ibs $7.79. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 11%c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 13\c, 

Pecan halves, Ib 45c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 6c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10c f.o.b. New 
-York. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8c f.o.b. New 
York. 

Currants, Ib in cases 14c f.0.b. New York. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 83c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 14c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.80. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 9%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7c. 
Currants, lb in cases 14c. 





Fernee & Walsh have their new shop 
at Pontiac, Mich., in operation. While 
small, it is complete in every detail. The 
baking is done in a double-deck, 240-loaf 
oven. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants 

Spring patent, jute 

Spring straights, jute .. 

Spring clears, jute 

Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 

Red dog, 140 lbs, jute 

City mills’ spring patents, jute... 5. 25@5. 40 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute (new) $5.20@5.50 


Straight, southern, j 4.90@5.10 
Clear, southern, jute 4.30@4.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute (new). * 15 @5.50 
10 


Patent, 95 per cent @5.20 
Clear, Kansas, jute . 20@4.50 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute $4.85 @5.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute 4.60 @ 4.65 
MILLFEED—Chicago mills have but a 
limited amount of feed to offer for delivery 
during this month, and only in mixed car 
lots. Spring wheat bran is quoted at $19.75, 
middlings $21.75; winter bran $20.50, mid- 
dlings $26; red dog, $28,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Receipts increasing of hard 
winter, but offerings of No. 2 red are light. 
Prices sharply higher. New No. 2 red, 3@5c 
over September, sales at $1.24%. Old No. 2 
red, 2@4c over September; old No. 3 red, 
2c under to 4c over September, sold at $1.23; 
new No. 3 red, 4c over September; No. 4 
red, new, 4c under September; sample grade 
sold at $1.15@1.17; No. 1 hard, 2@4c over 
September, sales at $1.20% @1.22; new No. 2 
hard, 2@38c over September at $1.19% @1.21; 
Turkish variety, $1.24%; old No. 2 hard, 2c 
under September, with sales at $1.18@1.18%; 
old No. 3 hard, 1@4c under September, 
sales at $1.16@1.16%; new No. 3 hard, ic 
over September; sample grade hard sold at 
$1.10. 

New No. 2 red, 10-day shipment, 3%c over 
September; new No. 2 hard winter, 10-day 
shipment, lc over September; No. 2 red, 
August shipment, 3%c over September; No. 
2 hard, ic over September. Spring wheat 
higher; No. 1 northern 5@7c over Septem- 
ber at $1.20% @1.26; No. 2 northern 2@5c 
over . September at $1.17%@1.24; No. 3 
northern 6c under to lc over September at 
$1.09% @1.20; No. 4 northern 1@18c under 
September at 98c@$1.18. Velvet chaff prices 
practically the same as northern wheat of 
all grades. 

RYE—Offerings light; a few cars of new 
received. Prices averaged lower. Choice 
new No. 2 sold at 98c; No. 3, 93c; No. 4, 
82c; old No. 2, 95@96c. 

CORN GOODS—Demand active. Prices 
sharply higher. Meal is quoted at .$1.99 and 
grits at $1.98 per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


lots, 


$6.40@6.70 
. 5.20@5.60 
. 4.90@5.15 
; 4.300 4.60 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
19 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, 103 127 
Wheat, 1,308 526 
1,350 2,135 
Oats, 1,816 1,608 
Rye, 24 42 
Barley, bus.... 277 95 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood 

Hard spring straight, wood 

Fancy clear, jute 

Rye flour, pure, wood snd 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

brands, wood 5. ° 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 4.70@4.90 
Kansas straight, cotton 5.50 @5.75 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 lbs, cotton ove 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton 

MILLFEED—Steady. 
$19.25; standard fine middlings, 
feed, $21; flour middlings, $25; 
27.75@28; brewers’ dried grains, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Strong, advancing 4@5c for the 
week, with demand good at all times for 
choice milling. Receipts, 59 cars. Millers 
have good supplies of choice on hand. No. 
1 northern, $1.18@1.24%; No. 2, $1.15@1.23; 
No. 3, 95c@$1.10; No. 2 red, $1.10@1.18; No. 
3 red, $1.05@1.15; No. 2 hard, $1.08@1.16. 

No. 1 nor No. 2nor No.3 nor 
Monday.. 119 @1i20 117 @118 95@108 
Tuesday.. 118% @119% 116%@117% 95@107 
Wed’sday 118 @119 115 @117 95 @106 
Thursday. 119% @121 118 @119 95@107 
Friday... 119 @i21 117 @119 95@107 
Saturday. 123 @124 121 @123 96@110 

BARLEY—Declined 4@5c, with demand 
fair from maltsters and brewers. Receipts, 
159 cars. Offerings of new are expected to 
be on the market next week. No. 3, 73@ 
79c; No. 4, 69@75%c; feed and rejected, 65 
@72c. 


lots, per 


-@2.10 


-@2.10 
Standard bran, 
$21.50; rye 
red dog, 
$23,—all 


RYE—Strong, advancing 8c, with demand 
good from millers and brewers for choice. 
Low and thin samples were dull and diffi- 
cult to sell. Receipts, 20 cars. No. 1, 95@ 
97%c; No. 2, 93% @97c; No. 3, 92@96c. 

CORN—Advanced 2@3c, with demand 
good from all sources. Receipts, 50 cars. 
Millers bought white, and shippers took all 
grades. No. 3 yellow, 81@84c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 79@82c; No. 3 mixed, 79@83c; No. 3 
white, 80% @84%c. 

OATS—Firm, with little price change. 
Demand good from shippers and the local 
trade. Receipts, 251 cars. New oats are 
expected to arrive next week. Standard, 
42% @43%c; No. 3 white, 41@42%c; No. 4 
white, 40% @42%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1916 19156 1916 1915 
62,040 41,360 
72,276 78,750 19,600 
67,000 175,950 71,260 134, 500 
483,920 397,100 644,332 134,500 
232,140 97,980 651,315 
23,600 2,360 20,060 

3,620 3,840 6,136 


Flour, bbls... 87,237 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 
Rye, 


Feed, tons... 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 22 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent. $5.35@5.70 First clear. $4.30@4.60 
Straight... 5.00@5.25 Low-grade 3.50@3.90 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $5.70@6 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $4.85@ 
5.25 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—The demand continues ac- 
tive and is especially keen for heavy feeds, 
which are very hard to obtain. Prices are 
little changed from a week ago. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, 
85@87c; brown shorts, $1@1.05; gray, $1.15; 
white, nominally $1.50; corn chop, $1.50@ 
1.55. 

WHEAT—Responding to the force of bad 
crop news from the Northwest, both cash 
and future wheat prices were up 4@7c here, 
with an average advance of about 6c on 
milling wheat. Mills are buying only for 
immediate needs. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 2, fair to choice. Turkey, $1.14@1.17; 
dark and ordinary, $1.12% @1.14; No. 3, fair 
to choice Turkey, $1.12@1.15; dark and ordi- 
nary, $1.10@1.12; No. 4, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.07@1.14; dark and ordinary, 
$1.04@1.07; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.18@1.25; 
No. 3, $1.10@1.23; No. 4, $1.04@1.18. 

CORN—There was good buying activity in 
the cash market, and prices were up about 
a cent on the week. Cash prices: mixed 
corn, No. 2, 80c; No. 3, 79c; white corn, 
No. 2, 80%c; No. 3, 80c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 

bus. 2,350,350 607,500 1,146,150 303,650 
228,750 111,250 368,750 247,500 
148,500 
1,100 


Wheat, 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 40,800 115,600 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 1,100 
Barley, bus. 23,800 9,800 
Bran, tons.. 680 300 
Hay, tons... 5,976 4,548 
Flour, bbis.. 8,250 750 


49,250 27,250 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 22 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent 
Straight 
First clear 
Second clear 
Low-grade 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton 
Second patent, in cotton 
Extra fancy, in jute 
Second clear 
Low-grade 

MILLFEED — Quotations 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, 98c; hard wheat bran, 96c; 
middlings, $1.35@1.40. At mills to city 
trade: bran, 98c@$1; middlings, $1.20@1.25. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good, with prices 
6@i7c higher on soft and 6@7c higher on 
hard. Receipts, 881 cars, against 503 pre- 
vious week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, new, 
$1.29@1.32; No. 3 red, new, $1.25@1.27; No. 
4 red, new, $1.18@1.20; No. 3 hard, $1.14% 
@1.17. 

CORN—Cash demand fair to good, with 
prices 1@1%c higher. Receipts, 306 cars, 
against 133. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
82c; No. 3 corn, 81%c, nominal; No. 5 corn, 
80c; No. 2 yellow, 82@82%c; No. 3 yellow, 
8ic; No. 2 white, 82c; No. 3 white, 81% 
@82e. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl 
$4.10. 

OATS—Cash demand fair, with prices ic 
higher. Receipts, 120 cars, against 162. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 41% @42%c; 


in 100- ib bags, 


bbl $3.80 f.o.b. 
meal, 


No. 4 white, 40% @4ic; No. 2 mixed, new, 
4ic; No. 3 mixed, 38@39%c, nominal. 


RYE—No. 2 rye, $1, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 72,200 657,800 89,570 64,060 
Wheat, bus..1,235,418 911,861 716,940 321,650 
Corn, bus.... 414,575 282,350 188,600 178,560 
Oats, bus.... 309,400 265,200 218,690 207,830 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 65,500 940 970 
Barley, bus.. 3,200 8,000 1,250 ..... 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


July 22 July 15 July 24 

1916 191 1 
132,635 
454,576 

38,429 

16,716 


. 2 red wheat... 
. 2 hard wheat.. 
. 2 corn 

. 2 white corn.. 
. 2 yellow corn..~ 
. 2 oats 

. 3 white oats... 





BALTIMORE, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, 


Spring patent, special brands 
Spring patent 

Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Spring second clear 

Winter patent, special stencils.... 
Winter patent 

Winter straight 

Winter first clear 

Hard winter patent 

Hard winter straight 

Hard winter first clear 


wood: 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and sttnseen, Que- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $21.25@21.75; spring middlings, $22.50 
@23; soft winter bran, $22@22.50; soft win- 
ter middlings, $23 @23.50. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5%c, with movement 
and demand immense. Receipts, 1,369,779 
bus; exports, 1,306,074; stock, 1,355,679. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, spot and July, 

August, $1.20%; September, $1.22; 

$1.22%. No. 2 red western, spot 

ond July, $1.25; August, $1.25%; September, 
1,26. 

CORN—Up 1@2c, with demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 288,514 bus; exports, 
444,755; stock, 406,595. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot and July, 89%c; track yellow, 
91@92c. 

OATS—Improved %c, with movement and 
demand tremendous. Receipts, 668,396 bus; 
exports, 1,725,195; stock, 781,293. Closing 
prices: standard white, 48%c; No. 3 white, 
45% @46c; No. 4 white, 43% @44c. 

RYE—Gained ic, with demand and move- 
ment still light. Receipts, 144,396 bus; ex- 
ports, 120,000; stock, 166,351. Closing price 
of spot No. 2 western for export, $1.01. 





NEW YORK, JULY 22 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent $5.95@6.30 $6.25 @6.60 
Spring first clears 5.45@5.70 5.75@6.00 
Spring low-grades 3.15@3.55 ....@.... 
Winter patent 5.40@5.75 5.70@6.00 
Winter straights 5.10@5.50 6.40@5.75 
Winter low-grades .... 3.90@4.30 ....@.... 
Kansas straights 5.30@5.60 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 165,800 packages, of 
which 2,000 were destined for Finland, 3,600 
for London, 12,600 for Bristol, 3,200 for 
Leith, 15,200 for Dundee, 2,500 for Glasgow, 
1,500 for Copenhagen, 17,100 for Rotterdam, 
51,200 for Gibraltar, and 56,000 for the West 
Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 2,683,000 
bus, including 208,000 to Liverpool, 176,000 
to London, 137,000 to Hull, 24,000 to Leith, 
80,000 to Manchester, 88,000 to Aarhus, 1,- 
149,000 to Rotterdam, 399,000 to Cette, 282,- 
000 to Gibraltar, and 140,000 to Pirzus. 


WHEAT—The market has been strong all 
the week. Offerings from the country have 
been light, and mills seemed willing to take 
all that was for sale. Export demand lacked 
volume. Foreign bids were raised nearly 
every day, but not sufficiently to result in 
much business. Rust reports are now be- 
lieved in, and it is only a question of dis- 
counting the damage by marking up prices. 
At all events, the trade is preparing for a 
bullish government report on Aug. 7. Quo- 
tations at the close: No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.37%; No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.30%; 
No. 2 red winter, nominal; No. 1 durum, 
$1.27%; No. 1 northern Manjtoba, $1.34; No. 
2 northern Manitoba, $1.32. 

CORN—The trade heard much of in- 
creased corn consumption due to the placing 
of large alcohol contracts. Export houses 
were frequent buyers, although their pur- 
chases were not large. Country offerings 
were light, and readily taken. Considerable 
interest was taken in the sale of a cargo of 
Argentine corn to come to New York, late 
summer shipment; the basis was said to be 
7c bu under the cost of laying down Chi- 
cago corn. Drouth reports have been heard 
from various western sections. 

OATS—Firm. In sympathy with other 
markets and on some heat damage reports, 
values have been raised moderately. There 
has not been much export buying. On the 
other hand, the pressure to sell new oats has 
been lighter than generally predicted. 


RYE FLOUR—Steadier. No important 
business has been traced, but prices have 
been advanced, due to the general a(\- 
vances through the grain list. Spot supplics 
have been further reduced during the wee. 
The market was quoted at $5. 

MILLFEED—Steady. There has been a 
slightly firmer tone in the market. Higher 
prices for grains and feedstuffs all throuch 
the West have resulted in some better bis. 
Quotations, per ton: coarse western spring 
in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $21. 85@ 22.50. 
standard middlings, 100’s, $23.60@24; req 
dog, $30@31; oil meal nominal. City fee: 
bulk bran, $22.40, 100-lb sacks $23.60; he: is 
feed, in bulk $23, 100-lb sacks $24.60; fic 
middlings, 100’s, $32; red dog flour, $32.50. 
in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Advances in the corn list 
have led to more of a disposition to raise 
bids for corn meal. The volume of trade 
was said to be light, however. Quotations 
at the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $4.3 
4.35; fine yellow, 100’s, $2; white, 
$2.05; coarse, 100’s, $1.80; hominy, bbl, 
granulated yellow, $4.40 per bbl; 
granulated, $4.30 per bbl; corn flour, 's, 
$2.20; brewers’ meal, 100’s, $2.12; grits, 1(0's, 
$2.15; flakes, 100’s, $2.50. 4 





TOLEDO, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bb! of 
196 Ibs: 


SRRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON 
Patent, Toledo-made f 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 
Spring wheat mixed feed 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.. 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 eee: 
Cash July Sept. 
$1.19 $1.21 
1.18% 1.20% 
1.18% 1.20% 
1.21 1.23 
Friday ... 1.21% 1.23% 
Saturday 1,25 1.27 1.31 
Receipts last week, 58 cars, 24 contract; 
year ago 83, 39 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 45 cars, 35 
year ago 36, 26 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 
year ago 14, 4 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus.. 61,500. 86,000 18,300 156,000 
Corn, bus.... 51,000 44,000 25,300 
Oats, bus.... 34,800 22,300 31,300 21,200 


7 50 @ 22.50 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


contract; 


none contract; 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 22 - 

FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 292 
bbis, and 5,151,899 Ibs in sacks. No exports. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands 
Spring patent 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent 

Regular grades— 

. Winter patent 

Winter straight 
Winter first clear 

Winter patent 
Winter straight 
Winter first clear 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks : 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 4.904 5.25 


MILLFEED—Demand fair, and values 
well maintained under moderate offerings. 
Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks.. 

Western to arrive, in bulk 

Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
Spot 22.00 @ 22.50 
To arrive, lake-and-rail 21.50 @ 22.00 

White middlings, to arrive, 100- 
Ib sacks 

Standard middlings, 
100-lb sacks 

Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 30.000 °!.9 

Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 23.00@ 23.50 

Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 24.00@ 25.00 


WHEAT —Speculation strongly bullish in 
all home grain centers, and prices here ad- 
vanced 8c. Export demand good. Recvipts, 
755,485 bus; exports, 247,606; stock, 1.!09.- 
681. Closing prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, @1.21 
No. 2 southern red @1.19 
Steamer No. 2 red @ 1.18 
No. 3 red 
Rejected A 
Rejected B 

RYE FLOUR— Quiet, but firm under nee 
offerings. Quotations: near-by, $4.50 4.'° 
and western $5@5.50, per 196 Ibs, either 
wood or sacks, 

CORN—The market firm and ic 
under light offerings and a fair demand. 


$23.50@ 24.60 
22.00 @ 22.50 


28.00 @ 28.50 
93.50 


to arrive, 


higher 





16 





round 
bl of 


TON) 


$6.35 





1.24% 
1.24% 
1.27% 
1.27% 
1.31 


tract; 


tract; 


tract; 


NTS 


ents— 
1915 


16,000 
25,300 


21,200 


values 
rings. 


24.60 
22.50 








@ 22.50 
@ 22.00 
@ 28.50 
ff 23.50 
7 20.50 
@ 23.50 
2 25.00 


re ad- 


higher 
mand. 





July 26, 1916 


Receipts, 126,930 bus; stock, 137,084. 
prices, but 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Closing 








Western No. 2 yellow .... 91% @92 
Western steamer ‘yellow 90% @91 
Western No. 3 yellow ... 88% @89% 
Western No. 4 yellow ... 85% @86% 
CORN PRODUCTS—Some kinds again 
higher, under a fair demand and in sym- 
path) with continued advance in raw ma- 
teria Quotations: 100-Ib 
Bbis sacks 
K.-d. yellow meal...$4.00@4.05 $1.90 @1.95 
Gran. yellow meal... 4.15@4.25 1.97% @2.05 
Gran. white meal.... 4.40@4.50 2.10 @2.15 
Yellow table meal... 3.95@4.00 1.85 @1.90 
White table meal.... 4.25@4.35 2.00 @2.05 
White corn flour .... 4.40@4.50 2.10 @2.15 
Yellow corn flour ... 4.30@4.40 2.10 @2.15 
pearl hominy ....... 4.25@4.35 2.00 @2.10 
Hominy and grits, 
CASE .-scescccreces 1.70@1.76 ...... @.... 
OATS—Trade fair and market advanced 
ic, With offerings pretty well cleaned up. 
Receipts, 270,571 bus; exports, 10,000; stock, 
327,800. Quotations: 
No. 2 WHITE ee ccerseseceerceeee 
Standard white .. esee 
No. 3 white ..... ‘ 
No. 4 WHITE wo cers eencesccecs 
Sample OA@t® wevesecececesvecees 
Purifi-d oats, graded .......... 46 @47% 
OATMEAL—Firm and higher, under fair 
demand and in sympathy with advance in 
oats. (Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$5.83; patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $5.83 


@6.6%; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 
ibs, in wood, $5.15@5.40; pearl barley, in 
100-1) sacks, $2.50@4.75. 





BOSTON, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring. special short patent....... $7.15@7.50 
spring, Minneapolis ..........++4+ 6.90 @7.00 
Spring, COUMETY .....eececseeeeees 6.40@7.16 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 5.15 @5.80 
Kansas patent, sacks ........+0+. 5.50@6.15 
Winter pAtOMe ss cwiccsccbiccecvecss 5.80@6.35 
Winter straight ...cccccvcrcccscecs 6.50@6.15 
Winter first GIOGP ccccasctccsoces 5.15 @5.80 

MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds was 
slow \| the week, with prices a shade 
higher. Offerings moderate, but ample. for 
all reguirements. Canadian bran offering in 


a smal! way for prompt shipment at slightly 
higher prices. Oat hulls quiet and un- 
changed. Gluten feed offering in a limited 
way. Hominy and stock feeds higher. Cot- 
tonseed meal out of the market. Linseed 
meal $1 ton higher. Alfalfa meal dull. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $22.50; winter bran, 
$22.75; middlings, $25.75@27.50; mixed feed, 
$25@2s; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $31.75; 
oat hulls, reground, $18; gluten feed, $28.53; 
hominy feed, $30.15; stock feed, $29.50; lin- 


seed meal, $35; alfalfa meal, $24@25.75; 
Canadian bran, $28.75. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
oatmeal and corn meal, with the market 
higher. Rye flour quiet. Some new rye flour 


offering for shipment during August and 


September. Graham flour quiet but steady. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled 
oatmeal, $5.15; cut and ground, $5.66; gran- 
ulated corn meal, $4.40; bolted, $4.35; feed- 
ing, in 100-lb bags, $1.76@1.78; cracked 
corn, in 100-lb bags, $1.78@1.80; rye flour, 


old, in sacks, $5.15@5.65; new, $4.80@5.40; 
graham flour, $4.50@65.45. . 
WLER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 














Flour, bbis.... 24,947 19,815 6.62 «ceoee 
Wheat, bus...218,512 64,150 278,131 2,575 
Corn, bus..... 312,292 ..... 279,742 8,788 
Oats, |! .-163,253 41,480 445,777 ..... 
Rye, b 16,989 17,059 29,702 
Barley, bus. 06 ewes ¢s Hewes 45,595 1,487 
Millfeed, tons. 81 180 -ccacs veces 
Corn meal, bbls 482 Bee tense wesed 
Oatmeal, case® ..... COOP cade enade 
Oatme sacks ..... er es 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 

c——Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbis sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ... 1,000 49,426 145,714 
London 29,425 GB.G08 cicece 
Manchester... awe beds ee 16,000 128,571 
Miscellaneous 886 sscTew  sadean ‘vicoes 
Totals - 226 30,425 130,921 274,285 
Since Jan ‘1. 8,638 1,098,448 13,548,379 647,355 

BUFFALO, JULY 22 

FLOU i—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 

Spring 
Beat patent .webj pia eshedbhenakes $6.50@6.80 
Straight .....c¢spaewed seek ceed ae 6.10@6.20 
First clear ..cokpees oNeeedswier ss 5.65 @5.75 
Second COP ivdesstosessbevisiisc 4.20@5.10 
Low-grade . .citunneeabans eb baees 3.30@3.60 
Rye, No. 1 . cegkets eh etme raaeaure - @5.50 
7G Sacked 
Spring bran, per tOM .sseeeeeeeceeess $20.50 
Standar ! middlings, per tom ........- 21.25 
Plour middlings, per ton ......-s.ee06 25.00 
Red do: flour, 140-Ib sack, ton....... 29.00 
Homin feed, white, per ton ......... 29.00 
Gluten feed, POP TOM sccecscccces on vet see 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom .......++. 29.25 
‘orn meal, table, per tom ........0.. 34.50 
Cracked corn, D@P tOM ..sssescesceess 29.75 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 33.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .........+ 33.50 
Rolled cats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood. 5.40 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton. 13.50 


; WHEAT—Around lie over Chines Sep- 
ember millers took quite a liberal amount 


~ No northern, paying it on Saturday 
Chi Some. The closing limit was 11%c over 

icago September for prompt or August 
shipment. Carloads were quoted at i3c 


yer ‘ut dealers were not in the market 
we the flurry in wheat on Saturday. 

inter wheat in very light supply and high- 
A with little demand. Prices followed the 
advance in Chicago, closing 10c higher 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


than last week. No. 2 red, $1.26; No. 2 
white, $1.25, nominal. 

CORN—tThere was so little corn here that 
sellers got about the price they wanted, as 
millers were in need of supplies. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 9ic; No. 3 yellow, 90%c; No. 
4 yellow, 89c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—There was a good clearing up of 
track receipts, but generally at lower prices 
than last week. Toward the close the feel- 
ing was firmer, and the few remaining cars 
were held at %c advance. Store oats firm. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 46%c; standard, 45%c; 
No. 3 white, 44%c; No. 4 white, 43%c,—on 
track, through billed. Store: No. 2 white, 
48%c; standard, 47%c; No. 3 white, 46%e,— 
carloads. 

BARLEY—Lower and _ weak. Maltsters 
say they have sufficient old to supply their 
wants, and will buy new for later shipment 
from now on. There were offerings of lake 
shipment at 76c, and rail shipment at 77@ 
78c, Buffalo. 

RYE—No demand. The few cars here are 
held at $1.09 for choice on track. 





DULUTH, JULY 22 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


July 22 1915 
First patent, wood....$6.30@6.40 $7.00@7.45 
Second patent, wood.. 6.20@6.30 6.90@7.35 
Straight, wood ....... 6.10@6.20 6.80@7.25 
First clear, jute....... 4.85@5.05 5.75@6.00 
Second clear, jute..... 3.10@3.25 4.00@4.25 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.60@2.70 3.30@3.40 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 

round lots, 140 Ibs, f.o.b. eo 
y 22 1915 

re” yt 30 $6.25@6.35 
Patent, jute ........ 5.50@5.60 6.00@6.10 
Cut-straight, jute «++ 5.00@5.10 5.50@5.60 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, July 22, were: 
family blend, $5.30; pure white, $5.55; pure 
dark, $4.60; dark blend, $4.60. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks endi on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915- bbis 1914 bbis 
July 22..12,945 July 24..14,560 July 25..25,726 
July 15..21,000 July 17..12,615 July 18..22,650 
July 8..18,270 July10..12,160 July 11..21,970 
July 1..19,380 July 3..14,525 July 3..10,646 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


Med. semolina, jute.. 


1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
July 22.. .... July 34.. .... July M.. .... 
July 15.. 1,785 July 17.. July 18.. 2, 910 
July &.. July 10.. . July 11.. 6,275 
July 1.. July 3.. July 3.. eee 


CLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of spot durum wheat 
and for July and September: 
--Spot durum—, 


No, 1 No. 2 July Sept. 
July 16 ...... $1.08% - +44 $1.07 $1.08% 
Saly 17 ..esee 1.07% 5% 1.06% 1.07% 
, ae errs Love Lose 1.06% 1.07% 
SOlY. 19 wecass 1.06% 1.03% 1.05% 1.06% 
July 20 ...... 1.09% 1.06% 1.08%. 1.09% 
July 21 ..cses 1.09% 1.06% 1.08% 1.09% 
July 32 22.0. 1.14 1.12 1.138% 1.14 


July 24, 1915.. 1.26 1.22 1.26 1.22 


WHEAT—Damage reports dominated the 
market late in the week, and resulted in 
an advance of 5%c in September. Early in 
the week the rust reports were not taken 
seriously, but later, reports of damage by 
rust, and particularly of blight, alarmed the 
trade. With the advance, a better export 
demand materialized and eastern millers 
were buying wheat all the week. Fears of 
extensive damage to the spring wheat crop 
are growing. 

Duluth closing prices of cash wheat: 





July No. 2 No. 3 

15... 113% @115% 102% @112% 
17.. 114% @115% 102% @112% 
18 % 113% @114% 104% @111% 


ese @ 
19... 116% @117% 111% @112% 100% @109% 
20... 120% @120% 115% @116% 104% @113% 
21... 120% @121% 115% @117% 104% @113% 
22... 124% @125% 119% @121\% wee 





24*.. 147 @149 142 @146 .....@..... 
*1915. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye 
No. oon No. 2 Barley 
July. 16 ..ccies 90 61@73 
July 17 ....... 39% 89 61@73 
SMF 18. ccacac's 39 89 61@72 
SOY 29 cecrcce 38% 89 61@71 
July 20 ...200. 38% 90 61@70 
July 21 .. -- 88 90 58 @66 
Tuly 38 ....s0. 39% 90 58 @66 
July 24, 1915.. 58 96 66@72 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
July 22 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 

1916 1915 1914 1916 eee 1914 


Corn ...... eee il eo 

Oats ...... 489 43 "33 70 2 “46 
RIO 2cccess 89 1 Bh tae Wee. oon 
Barley .... 474 104 165 | ere 8 
Flaxseed .1,470 1,111 1,549 133 304 940 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (July 22), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts——_, -—-Shipments—, 

Whedat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Spring .... 557 91 426 615 128 45 
Durum .... 314 10 #158 201 4 26 
Winter .... 33 2 6 } ) eee eee 
Western .. ... swe ove B woo cee 
Totals .. 904 103 590 754 132 70 
Bonded ... 21. ... 2 250 D -cce 
Totals .. 925 103 692 1,004 141 70 
COEM cocses see 6 hk! oem |." Cate 39 
oo ere 97 4e 15 176 61 3 
Bonded... 6 22 ° 27 
Rye ....... 19 1 26 ot. een 
Barley .... 203 69 40 «#6161 70 22 
Bonded. . 8 . : 54 oles 


Flaxseed .. BS SRB iowas eeu be 
Bonded...1,283 ... 141,407 . 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADES 
Duluth-Superior wheat — July 22 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and pts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 
c-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——.. 
1916 1916 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 170 1 50 Di eas 30 
1 northern.2,174 22 628 188 13 288 
2 northern. 902 61 107 221 43 «6163 
No. 3 ..... 299 18 ese 119 10 14 
| Se See ee. eer pee Te 24 eer 








Rejected .. 4 ses eee eee oes 4 
No-grade .. 12 ... eee GO....c06 7 4 
Sample gr. .. oer a: & 2 7 
Special bin. 903 48 37 ese eee eee 

Totals ..4,570 150 . 820 616 71 464450 
Macaroni ..3,317 11 213 173 4 93 
S’western.. 1 » Sees ese 3 10 
Western .. 4B ute sé 26. sie 1 


oo PP eee erat) ee i 13 51 
Totals ..7,933 
Bonded ... 347... 58 15 


Totals ..8,280 162 1,091 995 91 606 

FLAXSEED—Early in week an easy feel- 
ing prevailed, with considerable country 
selling and little support from crushers. 
The September future declined 6%c by 
Wednesday. A better demand for oil cake 
developed ater, bringing support from 
crushers; country offerings decreased, caus- 
ing an upturn that overcame practically all 
of the loss, the net decline for the week 
being only %*c. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 25 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
July 25 Year ago 


Standard patent, wood.$6.40@6.75 $6.85 @7.40 





Second patent, wood... 6.25@6.60 6.70@7.25 
Fancy clear, jute...... 5.00@5.40 ....@.... 
First clear, jute....... 4.70@6.20 5.55@6.00 
Second clear, jute..... 3.00@3.25 3.50@4.00 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.60@2.75 3.30@3.35 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b, Minneapolis 
today (July 25), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .........0++5++ $5.80@6.05 
PREOME 2 nccaccccccsccccctescecscs 5.60@5.80 
CHUEF cv cei Seccenveccsdeccoseseess 3.26 @3.50 


In cotton, 5c bbl less is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (July 25) were nominally: 





LONDON 
PRROOE 2 o-w ooo Vere 0588s Kose 43s 6d @ 45s 6d 
Fancy clear .. ee 40s 64d @4i1s 
First clear 37s 94@ 43s 6a 
Second clear ........eeeeeeeee 288 6d@ 29s 
GLASGOW 
ly. \ SPEER TERELEREET EET 43s 64@ 45s 6d 
First clear standard ......... 37s 94 @ 43s 64 
BOSSE CHIRP Nain decta-c:0 bes 008 28s 64@29s 
LIVERPOOL 
WRG. cccrccccecoccescsdsenye 43s 64 @ 45s 6d 
First clear standard ......... 37s 94 @ 48s 6a 
Beoomd COMP .occssvcccecccces 288 64@ 298 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 


July 29... «seese 269,980 355,505 328,625 
July 22... 380,620 250,340 343,165 337,095 
July 15... 340,345 240,850 325,935 334,870 
July 8... 265,520 202,170 285,595 330,195 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 ae 1914 1913 


July 29... sevese 8,360 24,120 23,000 
July 22... 24,850 6,910 29,1385 40,525 
July 15... 22,685 2,850 28,330 22,240 
July 8... 20,680 1,420 21,210 19,215 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Experts— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1916 
June 3. 65 55,300 169,630 153,390 8,420 2,220 
June 10. 65 55,300 185,885 184,300 2,670 6,665 
June 17. 65 55,300 197,145 178,620 8,465 4,735 
June 24, 64 54,800 196,830 165,245 3,926 1,630 
July 1. 68 54,450 214,415 152,080 4,355 1,375 
July 8. 60 62,600 149,980 120,625 2,430 605 
July 15.54 50,025 177,270 140,360 8,835 226 
July 22." 45 42,025 172,480 112,200 8,210 355 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 25) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
July 26° Year ago 
BPGD cc'ce pve eeuves $17.00@18.00 $20.75 @21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 19.00@20.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings... 23.50@24.50 29.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 26.60@27.00 32.50@34.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 25 Year ago 
-$22.00@28.00 $25.75 @26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@25.00 31.00@31.50 
Fiour middlings... 28.50@29.50 34.00@35.00 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 31.50@32.00 37.50@39.00 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $31.00@31.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 80.00@30.25- 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 29.75 @30.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 29.50@29.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks 20.00@21.00 


Standard bran... 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.50@ 4.60 
Corn meal, white*® ......... «+» 460@ 4.70 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent®. - 6.50@ 5.60 


Rye flour, pure por: Any straight* 5.10@ 6.20 


Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 4.35@ 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ prt | 
Rolled bbi, wood ......... 4.85 

Mili screenings, per ton ........ 8.00@ 
Elevator screenings, per ton. 9.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. + 16.00@17.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 17.00@19.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 16.00@20.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 9.50@14.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibe ............. «ss» @31,00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst .....@33.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1,25 per ton additional, 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


July 265.—It was the case of a pretty 
steady rise in wheat at Minneapolis for 
the week, with a net gain at the close 
today of nearly .7%c. Reports of damage 
by black rust and blight to the northwestern 
crop was the controlling influence, The 
market is sensitive and nervous, and, easily 
affected, undergoes wide fluctuations about 
every day. At times there has been heavy 
profit-taking, and this has for the moment 
carried prices downward. New-crop prices 
today touched high point, though closing 
3% @3%c under. - 

High and low prices for the week were: 
July, $1.25% and $1.14%; September, $1.26% 
and $1.14%; December, $1.26% and $1.14%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on July 18, at the close, today, No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was 6% @7%c higher, No. 2 
northern and September 7%c higher, July 
7%c higher, and December 7\c higher. 

Cash wheat has been in good demand at 
Minneapolis all the week. Notwithstanding 
the heavy receipts, there séemed to be 
enough buying going on from day to day to 
absorb everything. Milis wanted choice 
blue-stem, but, failing that, they took the 
better offerings of other varieties. What 
was left was taken by mixers and terminal 
elevators. 

Elevator companies report steady inquiry 
for wheat from interior mills. The East is 
also inquiring, and a little is being worked 
right along at prevailing quotations. 

Premiums are a little easier. Good No. 1 
northern blue-stem is selling at 1@%8c over 
September and choice at 4@5c over; No. 1 
velvet chaff, September price to lc over; 
No. 2 northern, 3%c under to lc over Sep- 
tember; No. 3, 12@8c under September; No. 
4 wheat, 25@8c under September. 

City mills are drawing on terminal ele- 
vator stocks for current supplies. Public 
stocks for the three days ending today 
(July 25) decreased 275,000 bus. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


July No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
14.. 115% @119% 110% @114% 103% @110\% 
15.. 117% @122% 113% @117% 106% @114% 
17.. 117% @122% 118%@117% 106% @114% 
18.. 116% @121% 112% @116% 105% @113% 
19.. 116% @121% 112% @116% 105% @113% 
20.. 119% @124% 135% @119% 108% @116% 
21.. 119% @124% 115% @119% 108% @116% 
22.. 123% @128% 119% @123% 112% @120% 
24.. 126%@131 123 116 @123 
25.. 123% @127% 119% @123% 112% @119% 
27*. 141% @151% 138% @148% 131% @143% 
28t. 993% @104% 97% @102% 95% @100% 
*1915. 1914. 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 


ad No.4 Rej. N.G. + ad No. 4 Rej. % G, 
19...105% 108% 86 22...108 109 
20...100 106 90% 24...111% 109% 108% 
21...110% 102% 94% 25...114 102 98ky 
Closing prices of July, September and 
December wheat: 
July July Sept. Dec. July July Sept. Dec. 
19...115% 115% 115% 22...122 122% 123% 
0...117% 118% 118% 24...125% 126 126% 
21...118% 118% 118% 25...122% 122% 1238 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
July No.1 No.2 No.3* July No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
19...111% 105% 100% 22...120 113 104 
20...111% 108% 101% 24...121% 115% 107% 
21...1138% 108% ..... 25...119% 113% 108% 
*Average of closing prices. 
WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 





Saturday were: uly 24 
July 22 July 15 1915 

2,074,440 1,448,460 971,250 

10,312 4,267 18,050 

737 890 516 

94,340 52,000 118,400 

757,890 621,460 136,730 

695,000 594,960 181,000 

41,830 33,150 7,200 

Fiaxseed, bus 105,000 78,850 46,400 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: July 24 
July 22. July 15 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 568,260 666,250 446,400 

Flour, bbis ...... 384,836 314,568 246,910 

Millstuff, tons ... 15,953 13,741 10,554 

erm, BER ..i.cee 44,880 45,900 100,440 

Oats, bus ......, .834,750 738,530 154,700 

Barley, bus ..... 651,000 571,200 208,240 

Rye, bus ........ 31,920 24,000 6,000 

Flaxseed, bus 3,660 9,100 11,430 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (oets omit- 


ted): July 24 July 25 

a 22 apr # 15 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... me GBT .a'cee 1,211 
No. 1 northern. ‘sa84 2.416 821 2,687 
No. 2 northern. .1,703 2,031 302 217 


Other grades....3,317 3,500 546 567 














Totals ...... 7,715 8,412 1,669 4,682 
In 1913 ....... 11,841 CS > Serer meer es 
In 1912 ....... S346 — GATE  ...0e  cecee 
In 1911 ..... os C192 «= SBT. wccee - vceve 





‘246 


RECBIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: July 24 July 25 

July 22 July 15 1915 19 

No. 0 33 eee 
No. 1 northern.. 368 
No. 2 northern.. 331 
No, 3 
No. 4 
Rejected 
No-grade 


Totals, me, 3, = 
Sample grade.. 
Hard winter 
Macaroni 
Mixed 
Western 


1,363 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, ‘No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Totals 


Oats 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 24 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 24 


July 66@73 


92 @ 93 

101% @102 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 24 July 25 July = 

July 22 July 15 1915 1914 19 

Corn ... 3 1 41 i? 
Oats ... 297 262 173 801 
Barley... 156 118 284 220 
MPO sors H 36 12 70 
Flaxseed. 40 50 150 112 





Flaxseed and Products 


A good export demand for oil cake is re- 
ported by Minneapolis linseed mills. The 
United Kingdom is in the market for cake 
for prompt and deferred shipment. Little, 
however, can be sold for future delivery, 
because of the difficulty in securing ocean 
freight room. 

Holland is in the market right along, and 
some of the local oil mills: have recently 
made some fairly heavy sales to the Conti- 
nent, Prices are firm at $31 per 2,000 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, or $35 at New York. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal is 
only fair at best. The sharp advances in 
the last month have, to an extent, shut off 
inquiry. Oil meal is now firm at $33 ton, 
in car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at 66@67c gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 


* #*# 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: a 
-—Mpls— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 

July 18....$1.95% 1.94% 

July 19,.... 1.91 1.90 

July 20.... 1.92% 1.91% 

July 21.... 2895 1.94 

July 22.... 1.97 1.97 

July 24,.... 1.98% 1.98% 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 105 46 42 40 65 150 
Duluth ....1,308 31 122 1,603 1,415 2,489 


Totals. ..1,413 77 164 1,643 1,480 2,639 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, 
to July 22, 1916, were, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis . 6,952 6,994 810 692 
Duluth 6,412 6,583 7,029 6,425 
13,364 12,577 7,117 


Totals 7,839 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 

July 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. P. R. 662 69 TT 
443 214 
Consolidated 184 138 
Ogilvie 91 ose 
Western 275 3156 
G. G. G. . 601 o4e 
: 301 12 
331 ose 
674 180 
Can. “Northern 1,322 155 
Horn & Co. 58 191 
Government 414 113 


5,356 516 1,318 

681 1,194 

Receipts 2,368 260 141 
Lake shipments. . 2,223 208 o.are 
Rail shipments.... 93 eee 20 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard 35 

No. 1 northern. .5,607 

No. 2 northern. .1,832 

No. 8 northern. .1,599 

No. 4 

Others 
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Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of July, September, Decem- 
ber and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 

JULY WHEAT 
— = Thurs Fri Sat 
20 21 22 

Myles .6iss 118 118% 117% 118% 122 
Duluth ...117 116% 120 120% 124 
Chicago ..111% 110% 114% 114% 117% 120% 
St. Louis..110 110 112% 112% 119% 
Kans, City.105 104% 107% 108% 112% 115% 
Winnipeg 115% 1155 118% 117% 119% 

SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 115% 115% 118% 118% 122% 126 
Duluth ...116% 115% 119% 119% 123% 126% 
Chicago ..112% 112% 115% 115% 119 122% 
St. Louis. .111% 111 113% 113% 117% 
Kans, City.1063, 106 108% 109 112% 115% 
Winnip’gt 113% 1125 115% 115 118% 121% 

DECEMBER WHEAT 
eeeee 115% 115% 118% 118% 123% 126% 
--116% 115% 119% 119% 123% 126% 
Chicago ..115% 115% 118 118% 121% 125 
St. Louis. .113% 1135 116% 116% 120% 
Kans. City.108% 108% 111% 111% 115% 118% 
Winnipeg 111% 111% 113% 113% 117% 120% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*f ...119 118% 12156122 126% 128% 
Duluth*t .117% 117 120% 120% 125% 128 
Chicago*t 117% 116% 118% 121% 123% 
St. ro Bae 

117 - ff... 7% 
123% 122% 126 


108% 111 113 
-114 114 116% 118% 

Milw’kee*f.119 118% 119% 121% 123% 124 
Toledo— 

2 red ...118% 118% 121 121%125 128 
Winnip’ g* 115% 115% 118 117% 

*No. 1 northern. ftAverage of closing 
prices. tOctober. {No quotation, 


Mpls, 
Duluth 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, July 25.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: July 24 July 25 
Destination— rst 22 July 15 1915 1914 
London 7,851 11,000 51,416 
9,082 25,661 8,103 

13,786 11,436 23,904 


Christiania 
Southampton 
Bordeaux 
Dublin 
France 
Belfast 


Amsterdam .... 
Rotterdam 
Gibraltar 
Copenhagen 
Norway, Sweden 


12,216 3,571 
36,629 225,601 


41,410 23,087 
2,767 1,877 
3,333 100 
5,854 

35,000 

4,901 ,387 
. a 7,608 11,585 
B. N. America. 425 375 
Mexico 9 2,086 
Others 9,496 357 


San Domingo... 
Other W. I.’s... 
Cen. America... 
Brazil 


4,825 





Totals 343,963 450,211 158,040 222,780 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
_ July 22 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 835 414 612 169 148 
Boston 156 104 17 eee 
Buffalo 271 261 69 
Chicago ws 3,306 46 
Detroit ..... 91 35 eee 
Duluth coe 474 
Galveston ... eve eee eee 
Indianapolis. 40 
Kansas City. ooo! 
Milwaukee... 40 
Minneapolis. . 156 
New Orleans. 926 eee 18 
Newp. News. vs 
New York... 
Omaha 28 17 
Peoria ...... eee eee 
ae an ag 81 
St. Louis. 2 
5 ese 





4,613 9,023 474 1,563 
5,219 11,186 434 1,570 
2,755 2,033 85 309 
July 25, 1914 24,184 3,529 6,445 222 940 
July 26, 1913 33,081 7,817 17,641 3875 1,487 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,046,000 bus; corn, 606,000; oats, 2,163,000; 
barley, 7,000. Increase—Rye, 40,000 bus. 


Totals .... m 
July 15, 1916 39,681 
July 24, 1915 5,332 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

July 25.—During the past week, choice 
corn was in fair to good demand, but lower 
grades were slow and hard to place. No. 3 
yellow closed today at 81@82c bu; other 
grades, 65@80c. 

Oats were quite active, with elevators 
chief buyers. Feeders and grinders were 
also in the market on a few days. Closing 
prices today: No. 3 white, 39@39%c bu; No. 
4 white, 37% @38 %c. 

Rye was active and stronger. Local and 
country mills were good buyers. Prices are 
4c bu higher than a week ago, and No, 2 
closed at 92% @93%c bu today. 

Barley was in fair demand last week. 
Offerings were moderate, and generally dis- 
posed of daily. Closing range today, 57@ 
67%c bu, 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
———F rom 

Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

York ton more phia 


:2 178.00 178.00 
70.00 .... 


To— 
Aberdeen 
Amsterdam 
Belfast 
Bristol .. 
Cardiff ee eens eves 
Christiania -+ 162.00 161.00 
Copenhagen «+++ 162.00 161.00 
Dublin awe ccoe- 71,00 
Dundee eee ecee cece 
Glasgow 62.00 61.00 

62. 00 ee 
Liverpool 62.00 47@61 
London 62.00 61.00 
Manchester cove Sees 
Marseilles 
Rotterdam 
St. John’s, N. F.. coos 

Rate from Montreal to Leith, ‘gic; Lon- 
don, 61c; Manchester, 46@é6lc. 

Rate from Newport News to Glasgow, 62c; 
Liverpool, 62c; London, 62c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause’”’ 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


:. 177.00 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany Ogdensburg ..... 
Baltimore Philadelphia .... 
Baltimore* Philadelphia* ... 
Baltimoret Philadelphiat .. 
Binghamton Pittston 
Portland .... 
Portland* 
Punxsutawney . 
Quebec .... 
Richfield Springs 
Rochester . 
Rockland ... 
Schenectady -... 
Scranton 
Stanstead 
Syracuse 


Erie 
Hornellsville eries 
Ithaca ... 
Montreal 
Montreal* 
Mount Morris.. 
Newport News*t. 20. 3 
New York 23.0 
‘New York* Chicago (local). 
New Yorkt Wilkes-Barre ... 
Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 
Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 
*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oi] cake, malt 
sprouts,. etc, 


OSA EOE ee 

Serssessssroen 

cansconusonananse é 
sn ebeben ipekebthdhbaehiinsinaienecaenein 
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Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 
To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 20.5 5 15.5 5 3 
New York. 20.5 5 7.6 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 ° 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 
Portland... 20.5 5 
Montreal... 19.5 5 1. 5 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder, 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named Reship- 

Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 1 14 12 


Philadelphia ... . 11 
Baltimore 11.5 
Richmond 
Norfolk 
Washington, D.C. 11. 5 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
w. "Va. 


Syracuse 
Rochester 


ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or Bast St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Aberdeen ..... 60.00 Glasgow 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith 
Bristol - 90.00 Liverpool 
Christiania ....176.00 London 
Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester 
Dundee 60.00 Rotterdam ... :190. 00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
— ae ée Baltimore 
Washington 
Detroit ........ 10. 
Newport News.. 17.50 
Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Rochester «+ 17.50 
Cleveland ,..... 11.90 
Indianapolis ... 8.30 


Bos 
Philadelphia eee 
Buffalo ..... 

Albany .. 

Syracuse - 17.60 
Va. com. points. 17.60 
Scranton ....... 18.50 


July 26, 1916 


KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Scranton 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Detroit . 
Rochester 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ......, 
Va. com, points.. 23.7 Louisville 

Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston Baltimore 
New York ...... Halifax .... 
Virginia ports.... Montreal 
Philadelphia .... Portiand, Me.... 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 


Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Aberdeen Hull 
Amsterdam Leith Y 
Bristol Liverpool 84, 0 
Copenhagen .... London ......... 84.9 
Christiania Manchester .... 69.9 
Baltic basing.... Newcastle 
Glasgow 8 Rotterdam 


Bos 

Philedetphia 6e% 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Albany 


CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points na med, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith 
Baltimore Boston 
Rochester 13.7 Philadelphia ,... 
Troy Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 
New York 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
14,805 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 84,800 patent hoops and (6,400 
wire hoops. _ 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 3 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 1; total 
cars, 5. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

Sales Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
July 22..°%15,155 12,175 20,715 28,440 15,525 
July 15.. 10,290 8,445 23,035 23,670 7,100 
July 8.. 12,410 15,800 22,595 10,360 
July 1.. 18,205 23,300 14,880 12,405 
June 26. 14,525 20,286 27,580 16,88 
June 19. 11,655 16,155 11,895 
June 12. 11,880 19,595 10,876 
June 6. 12,005 11, "015 30, 205 22,680 13,905 

*These figures include 706 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel, 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm porens M 
Gum staves, . S 
Basswood heading, pet ° 7 @T7X%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%ec 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M soon 81. 00 @l1. 50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., 

Birch staves, M 

Beech staves, M 

Hickory hoops, M 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M 30@ 
Head linings, small lots, M 40@_ «50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels—, No. 1915 

shops’ sold made shops sold 
July 22.... 4,490 
July 15.... 1,585 
July &... 985 
July 1... 2,495 
June 24,... 4,345 
June 17.... 3,955 
June 10.. 4,670 
June 3.... 3,470 

Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Shakopee. 

The same shops unloaded 1 car of elm 
staves, 


$10.00 @10.50 
9.25@ 9.50 


Aare ae » 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 

July 24 July 25 

Wheat— July 22 July 15 1915 
America 8 11,93 


Argentina .... 
Australia ..... 
Others 


5,177 14,048 


Tots., wheat 13,769 
3 5,285 4,481 


Corn 4,94 
On passage— 
heat 


2,558 


26,456 36,096 


55,000 96 
25,755 22,067 


15,216 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minn¢ apolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r-—Mpis—, —Duluth— Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1916 
July oooe 341 176 163 12 539 iil 
July 20.... 203 159 6 621 % 
July vee. Mew. eae 95 14 486 
July «+s 275 100 157 612 
July sees 467 322 170 12 1,247 
July coee 889 100. 382 930 


1,730 1,057 890 120 4,435 


Totals. . 
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Wasuineton, D. C., July 24.—More 
changes were made last week in the ship 
urchase bill, and that luckless document 
will not know . itself when it is finally 
passed on the eve of the adjournment 
of Congress, some time in the middle of 
September. The bill is in the hands of 
the majority members of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, and most of the 
alterations made will be agreed to by the 
House, it is believed, as they have been 
made to placate Democratic members of 
both houses who will not vote for it other- 


rise. 

Among the provisions dropped over- 
board is the one to have the secretaries of 
Commerce and the Navy on the shipping 
board which is to enforce the law. The 
clause giving the secretary of the navy 
power to enroll in the naval auxiliary any 
vessel purchased, leased or chartered by 
the shipping board was also dropped, al- 
though the wisdom of this is doubted in 
some quarters. 

Additional strength to the clause which 
prohibits the sale, lease or charter of a 
vessel to any person not a citizen of the 
United States, or the transfer to a for- 
eign flag or registry, when this country is 
at war, or confronted by an emergency, 
has been given by the following addenda: 

“No vessel registered or enrolled and 
licensed under the laws of the United 
States, or owned by any person a citizen 
of the United States, except one which 
the board is prohibited from purchasing, 
shall be sold to any person not a citizen 
of the United States or transferred to a 
foreign registry or flag, unless such ves- 
sel is first tendered to the board at the 
price in good faith offered by others or, 
if no such offer, at a price to be deter- 
mined in the manner provided in section 
10.” 

The Senate committee will retain the 
House stipulation directing that opera- 
tion of vessels by any corporation in 
which the United States is a stockholder 
shall cease at the expiration of five years 
after the close of the present war in 
Europe, and the corporation be dissolved. 
It will also add a provision that no vessel 
shall be disposed of to the government in 
times of stress at extortionate prices, as 
there must be a fair actual value based 
on normal conditions. 

The committee is working to stop all 
possible loopholes which would permit 
the government to get into complications 
with other nations by the operation of the 
act. The rules in this regard will be very 
strict as to charter, as well as purchases 
and leases, : 

A significant amendment to the bill 
limits the interstate operation of ships to 
be taken over when it becomes a law, to 
the high seas and the Great Lakes, thus 
keeping river craft outside the applica- 
tion of the law. 


CILANGES IN RAILROAD LAWS 

On July 16 the Senate resolution to 
have a thorough investigation of the trans- 
portation problems of the country was 
accepted with minor changes by the 
House. A special committee of 10, made 
up of five members each from the Com- 
merce committees of both houses, will 
conduct the investigation, which will be 
begun, in a preliminary way at least, as 
Soon as the personnel can be decided 
upon, and even before the close of the 
November elections. President Wilson, 
Senator Newlands and Representative 
Adamson have been the principal factors 
in the movement. The last two will be 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, 
of the joint subcommittee. 

This body has power to summon wit- 
hesses, administer oaths and exercise other 
quasi-judicial functions. It will look 
into such far-reaching matters as the 
rights and duties of carriers and shippers 
to one another, proposed changes in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
act under which it operates, government 





ownership of railroad, telegraph and 
telephone companies, and to compare 
government ownership with government 
control and regulation. 

Representative Adamson believes that 
this may be the forerunner of a complete 
revision of all the railroad laws now on 
the federal statute-books, and he esti- 
mates that it will require from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000,000 completely to 
supply the railroads of the country with 
terminal facilities, warehouses, side- 
tracks, etc., in order that they may have 
a network of co-ordinated systems ca- 
pable of handling the business of today 
and the future. 


RURAL CREDITS BOARD TO BE APPOINTED 


President Wilson has had several con- 
ferences with Secretary of the Treasury 


McAdoo and Postmaster-General Burleson 


in regard to appointees to the new rural 
credits board, which positions will pay 
$7,500 per annum. It is well known here 
that the President and his advisors are 
anxious to get the new system in opera- 
tion without delay, not only for the bene- 
fit to the farmers of the country, but be- 
cause of the help it may be to the party 
on election day. 

In fact it is expected that the adminis- 
tration will make the rural credits legisla- 
tion of this session one of its strongest 
campaign arguments. Particularly in 
rural districts will the voters be remind- 
ed with great frequency and vigor what 
the Democratic party has done for the 
farmers, who, according to President 
Wilson in his speech before signing the 
bill on July 17, “sustained our life, but 
they did not, in the same degree with 
some others, share in the benefits of that 
life.” 

In the actual appointments to the 
board, however, the President will not 
emphasize the political feature, as some 
of the members, if not a majority, will 
be scientific farmers and _ economists. 
This in itself, of course, will have a 
wholesome political reflex action. Promi- 
nent among those who are being consid- 
ered for places are Herbert Quick, the 
famous West Virginian writer..on farm 
economics; C. B.’ Kegley, master of the 
state of Washington grange, and Row- 
land Norris, a Pennsylvania lawyer who 
has the backing of Vance McCormick, the 
new chairman of the Democratic national 
committee, Others mentioned are Charles 
A. Korbly, until recently a congressman 
from Indianapolis, a member of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and now receiver of insolvent na- 
tional banks in the Treasury department; 
B. M. Ralston, brother of the governor 
of Indiana; H. J. Moehlenpeth, of Clin- 
ton, Wis., where he is engaged in bank- 
ing; W. W. Flanigan, of New Jersey, 
and F. J. H. von Engelken, of Florida. 

The signing of the bill was witnessed 
‘by Senator Fletcher, of Florida, chair- 
man of the federal commission which in- 
vestigated rural credits abroad, and sev- 
eral others who are prominent in this 
field. In signing the bill, President Wil- 
son said that it was an act of delayed 
justice to the farmers, and added: 

“T look forward to the benefits of this 
bill, not with extravagant expectations, 
but with confident expectation that it will 
be of very wide-reaching benefit; and, 
incidentally, it will be of advantage to 
the investing community, for I can imag- 
ine no more satisfactory and solid invest- 
ment than this system will afford those 
who have money to use. I sign the bill, 
therefore, with real emotion.” 

GRAIN ELEVATORS IN ARGENTINA 

The slow return of prosperity in Ar- 

gentina has revived plans for grain ele- 


vators, according to a report just received 
from Rosario. They are badly needed, 


especially the small types suitable for the 
rural. communities. 
There are four grain elevators in the 


Rosario district, their respective capacities 
varying from 60,000 to 200,000 bus, but 
more are needed. A bill providing for a 
bond issue in the sum of $21,000,000 
(United States gold) for the erection of 
modern grain elevators in different parts 
of the country has been before the Con- 
gress of Argentina since Sept. 18, 1915, 
but there is little likelihood of the govern- 
ment taking any action on such a large 
scale until after the European war is 
ended, The only chance is for a loan to 
be floated in the United States for this 
particular purpose, and there is little 
cause to believe that it can be done at 
present. 

The majority of grain elevators in 
Argentina are of American make, and 
are satisfactory, according to all reports. 
J. F. Rosenbaum & Co., of Chicago, have 
offered to erect 150 terminal and district 
elevators of 30,000 bus capacity each, and 
MacArthur Bros:, of New York, and 
John S. Metcalf Co., Ltd., are also look- 
ing over the field. 


INCREASE ON GRAIN SUSPENDED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until Feb. 14, 1917, an in- 
creased rate on grain and grain products 
which the Vandalia Railroad Co. at- 
tempted to put into effect recently. Fol- 
lowing a protest made by shippers at the 
time, the suspension was first ordered 
until Aug. 14, and is now extended an- 
other six months. At the end of that 
time the commission will decide the con- 
troversy one way or the other. The first 
suspension order went into effect on 
April 14. 

The proposed increase affects ship- 
ments of, grain and grain products, car- 
load lots, from stations in the Vincennes 
division, billed for the eastern seaboard 
for export. 


WOULD CHARGE MORE FOR FLOUR 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington and 
the West Jersey & Seashore have notified 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
their desire to raise transportation rates 
on carload shipments of core compound 
and foundry flour over their lines. 

A protest having been made, the com- 
mission has issued an order suspending 
the proposed increases until Nov. 12, 1916, 
thus preventing the raise from going into 
effect Aug. 1, as planned by the carriers. 
The commission will investigate. 





CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 
(Continued from page 226.) 


number of strikes during 1915 have just 
been published. These statistics show that 
only 137 strikes were entered upon during 
1915, compared with 1,115 (corrected 
figure) during 1914. Likewise, the num- 
ber of lockouts decreased from 108 in 
1914 to 4 in 1915. The strikes entered 
upon were of comparatively short dura- 
tion as compared with those of normal 
years. In no case did they extend over a 
whole branch of industry, but were gen- 
erally limited to several factories or firms. 
Over half of the strikes entered upon 
were settled by compromise. 


DIVIDENDS OF GERMAN COMPANIES 


The annual statements of the most 
prominent German companies for 1915 
show that the number announcing no divi- 
dends for the year was relatively small 
compared with the total number reviewed. 
It also appears that an excessivé decrease 
in dividends’ was only declared in a 
minority of cases, and only by undertak- 
ings that were either insufficiently financed 
originally or were manufacturing articles 
of luxury and products intended for ex- 
port. 

In general, decreased dividends were 
reported by the industrial lines not ac- 
tively engaged in the manufacture of war 
supplies. The limitation of production in 
many industries has not only been caused 
by a decreased demand but by a lack of 
producing facilities. The industrial lines 
in which relatively high dividends were 
announced are principally mill products, 
chemicals, paper, coal, iron, steel, and 
the textile industries. The returns show 
that the railroads and banking institu- 
tions have not materially suffered from 
the war. 

The Allgemeine Elektrizitits-Gesell- 
schaft (General Electric Co.), Siemens & 


247 


Halske, and the Krupp Co. have all de- 
clared dividends of 12 per cent for the 
business year 1915. Krupp reported that 
a dividend of 12 to 24 per cent could have 
been declared, but it was preferred to 
use the excess profit of 50,000,000 marks 
($11,900,000) for the purpose of increas- 
ing the reserve funds and making chari- 
table gifts. 


CONDITION OF GERMAN SAVINGS BANKS 


Since the European war began the con- 
dition of the German savings banks, ac- 
cording to official reports, has been ex- 
cellent. In reviewing the returns for 
1915 the report states that the increase 
of capital has been so enormous that the 
present condition cannot be compared 
with that of any other time. Accordin 
to the official statistics for 1915, the tota 
amount of deposits exceeded the with- 
drawals by 2,500,000,000 marks ($595,- 
000,000). The interest on deposits is 
estimated at 700,000,000 marks ($166,- 
600,000). 

A careful official estimate of the inflow 
of capital into the German savings banks 
during 1915, without taking into account 
the subscriptions of depositors to the war 
loans, brings the total up to at ‘least 
3,750,000,000 marks ($892,500,000). The 
report states that fully one-third of the 
increase of deposits is due to a decrease 
of withdrawals. 

The number of savings bank depositors 
has now reached a figure never before at- 
tained in times of peace. The subscrip- 
tions to war loans by savings bank de- 
positors amount to 4,500,000,000 marks 
($1,071,000,000), of which 4,250,000,000 
marks ($1,011,500,000) were subscribed 
during the calendar year 1915. On ac- 
count of the enormous subscriptions to 
war loans, the German savings banks re- 
port a deficit of from 500,000,000 to 
600,000,000 marks ($119,000,000 to $142,- 
800,000). During 1915 two war loans 
were floated, one in March for 9,060,000,- 
000 marks ($2,156,280,000), and another 
in September for 12,101,000,000 marks 
($2,880,038,000) . 





Soo Canals Do Big Business 


According to the official report of the 
federal engineer in charge of the United 
States canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
the volume of freight passing through 
the American and Canadian canals this 
year has been considerably greater than 
during the same period last year. This 
year the United States canal was opened 
on April 20, the Canadian on April 18; in 
1915 the openings were a few days earlier. 
The figures, for both years, cover the 
canals’ traffic up to June 30. 

Total freight, eastbound, in the United 
States canal, went up from 12,389,822 
tons in 1915 to 16,671,208 in 1916, and 
westbound from 3,949,745 to 5,104,054; 
the totals, both ways, thus being, from 
1915, 16,339,567, and for 1916, 21,775,262. 
In the Canadian canal the total freight, 
eastbound, was only 616,311 tons in 1915, 
and 5,307,369 in 1916; westbound, 188,256 
in 1915, 386,676 in 1916; total both ways, 
804,567 tons in 1915, 5,694,045 in 1916. 

Thus the total freight shipments east- 
bound through the two canals rose from 
13,006,133 tons in 1915 to 21,978,577 in 
1916, and westbound from 4,138,001 to 
5,490,730; the increase in the total busi- 
ness, both ways, of the two canals being 
from 17,144,134 tons in 1915 to 27,469,307 
in 1916. 

Eastbound wheat shipments by way of 
both canals went up from 34,688,112 bus 
in 1915 to 84,123,491 in 1916. Flour ship- 
ments, eastbound, were greater in 1915, 
when a total of 2,302,247 bbls went 
through the two canals, as against only 
1,953,556 in 1916. Grain, exclusive of 
wheat, showed a gain from 14,389,509 bus 
in 1915 to 29,714,152 in 1916. 





Buyers May be Disappointed 


William H. Hayward, secretary C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: 

We had rather an active demand for 
flour until a week ago. The heavy ad- 
vance in-wheat scared foreign buyers off. 
Domestic business is satisfactory. Of 
course, buyers do not take kindly to the 
advance. We fancy, if the damage re- 
ported to spring wheat is fully confirmed, 
they will soon realize that there has been 


_@ great change in the situation and will 


modify their views accordingly. Millfeed 
is easy, with demand fair. 


——_— 
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There is some improvement in wheat, 
and for flour there is more demand for 
spot and near-at-hand stuff, though only 
at low prices. The feature of the mar- 
ket is anxiety owing to the heavy specula- 
tive losses in maize, coinciding with a 
market demoralized by unlucky specula- 
tion in wheat over several months. One 
operator in maize is believed to be on 
the wrong side to the tune of $250,000. 

In spite of much lower c.i.f. quotations, 
both from the United States and Canada, 
very little. business in flour passed dur- 
ing the week. There were plenty of offers 
from Kansas mills around 36s for pat- 
ents, and 35s@35s 3d net, c.i.f., for sec- 
ond patents, for prompt and first half 
July shipment, without attracting much 
attention. London-milled flour is down 
to 40s 6d for households, ex-mill. 

While demand on spot has improved, 
prices on the balance are lower. Ameri- 
can top spring patents are quoted at 41s 
@48s 6d ex-store, and Minnesota patents 
38s@41s 6d. American spring clears, 
through scarcity, maintain their price 
fairly well, but even fancy marks are not 
worth more than 40s@40s 6d ex-store, 
while first clears are held at 38s 6d@ 
39s Gd. 

Kansas hard wheat flours are scarce on 
spot. Good marks would come at 40s@ 
41s 6d ex-store, and seconds around 39s 
6d@40s. 

American soft winter flours are appar- 
ently out of the market, and the same is 
true of Canadians. The competition of 
English country flour is very severe. Such 
Australians as are about only realize 39s 
@39s 6d ex-store. 

Manitobas are again lower, exports be- 
ing available at 40s@40s 6d and good 
straights at 41s 6d@42s 6d, all ex-store. 
Canadian mill prices have been irregular 
of late, and as low as 36s c.i.f. has been 
quoted for the commoner exports. 

American low-grades are cheaper, ordi- 
nary brands not being worth more than 
29s, while so-called fancies are priced at 
30s 6d, all ex-store. 


OATMEAL 
While homemade oatmeal is still being 
sold at last week’s reduction, Aberdeen 
being held at 19s 6d and Midlothian at 
22s 6d per 112 Ibs, Canadian coarse, me- 
dium and fine have lost 5s per ton, being 
now offered at £18. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has met a rather better de- 
mand this week. Coarse middlings are 
unchanged at £8 10s@£8 15s ton, while 
bran is at least 10s higher, the price be- 
ing around £6@£6 5s. 


MONEY SITUATION 

As a safeguard against scarcity at the 
end of the half-year, some moderate 
amounts are being borrowed from the 
Bank of England the loan market, al- 
though there are ample funds to supply 
all requirements. Demand for money is 
fairly active; for sums over the night 
4@4¥, per cent is being asked, and for 
a week 444@4%,. 

There is.only a small volume of bills 
offering, but in consequence of the work- 
ing off of cash balances the discount 
market is harder. Three months’ paper 
was mostly quoted at 51% per cent, busi- 
ness below that figure being the exception, 
but a few Russian bills were discounted 


at 5 1-16. Four months’ bank bills were 
quoted at 51,4@5 3-16, six months’ at 514 
@5Y, and trade bills at 51,@6 per cent. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The New York cable transfer rate has 
hardened to $4.76 7-16, and Paris, Dutch 
and Spanish exchanges were higher. 

The price of silver is now 311,d per 
oz, and the market is steady at the higher 
level. 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 

June 23 June 16 
United States (Atlantic ports) oo 26,984 


Australia 333 
Canada 250 2,500 


Totals 46,642 29,817 

Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 

June 23 May 26 Apr. 28 

148,101 97,382 79,503 

1,584 2,949 

$3,110 41,609 

55,718 64,406 

TQrs (604 lbs). {t¢Sacks 


Foreign wheat* 
British wheatt 
Foreign flourt 
Foreign and British 
flourt 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). 
(280 Ibs). 
PRICE-CUTTING 


For some months London millers have 
been securing a larger iy cee than 
usual of the trade in flour. Importers of 
American and Canadian flour have been 
out of the running, owing to the town 
miller being able to undersell them, and 
about the only business that has been 
possible in foreign flour was in spot 
stuff, much of which has been sold at a 
loss to the importer. American mill 
prices have been entirely out of line as 
compared with those of the town millers. 

Discrimination in freight rates in favor 
of wheat as against flour has undoubtedly 
been largely responsible for this situation, 
but price-cutting among the large London 
millers has also had much to do with it. 
One of the largest British milling firms 
is reported as having run riot in regard 
to prices, not only in London but in other 
large markets. 

The London millers meet each week 
and officially fix the selling price, it being 
perfectly legal to do so in this country, 
but, as a matter of fact, these meetings 
are of but little use, as certain millers, 
apparently, do not live up to the agree- 
ment. For instance, last week the Lon- 
don millers fixed the price of households, 
a grade of flour somewhat equivalent to 
American export patents, at 42s, deliv- 
ered to the bakers. Nevertheless, a large 
milling concern is reported as selling its 
grade higher than households at 39s, 
equivalent to about 4s per sack below the 
official price. As other millers have to 
meet this com ion, it can easily be 
realized that, although they are doing a 
large business, and for the time being 
cutting out the importers, their lot is not 
a happy one. 

The heavy decline in wheat and freights 
is also showing them considerable losses. 
A leading miller told me yesterday that 
a certain proportion of his milling mix- 
ture showed a loss of I5s per qr. In 
speaking of the situation, he said: “The 
government implored us to carry heavy 
stocks of wheat, which we did, and since 
then it has done its best to put down the 
price by smashing freight rates and pass- 
ing the regulation that ships must carry 
at least 75 per cent of their cargo as 
wheat or flour. On top of this we have to 
compete with severe cutting of prices and 
a heavy decline in the price of mill offals. 
You can, therefore, understand that, for 
the time being, there is no money in mill- 


ing.” 

Ftour importers are fully aware of the 
situation and, until conditions improve, 
are resting on their oars. American and 
Canadian millers, therefore, must not be 
impatient if their United Kingdom con- 


nections are not doing a large volume of 
business. 
® * 

Usually, at this season of the year, 
flour importers have closed large con- 
tracts for shipments of new-crop flour, 
but as far as can be learned the amount 
of new-crop flour that has been con- 
tracted for up to the present time would 
hardly keep a moderate-sized mill busy. 
Importers show no disposition to book 
flour, except for practically prompt ship- 
ment, and mills that are offering their 
flours on three days’ sight drafts are 
simply wasting expensive cabling, as such 
offers are not paid any attention to, most 
mills now being willing to sell on 60-day 
drafts. 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 27 

The foreign flour market having further 
declined, buyers are adhering strictly to 
their policy of rigid reserve. Any business 
passing is fragmentary and retail, and 
too small to test selling values. Prices 
of home manufactured flours are very 
irregular, but nominally 2s per sack low- 
er, bakers grade being 36s, delivered. 
There is considerable pressure by home 
mills to sell, which adversely affects im- 
ported flour, but holders of imported 
flours are not disposed to force sales at 
any material sacrifice. Quotations for 
American and Canadian flours on spot 
range 38@40s, but sales are few. 

American and Canadian millers, with 
the reduction in Atlantic freights, have 
also reduced their c.i.f. prices. Minne- 
sota and Manitoba spring patents are 
quoted from 38s; soft winters, new-crop, 
from 36s; Kansas, new-crop, from 36s 6d. 
The feeling which dominates the spot 
trade, however, effectually checks import- 
ers from making counter offers for ship- 
ment, 

Low-grade flours are difficult to move 
on spot, and prices are in buyers’ favor. 
Bakers ordinary runs about 28s. America 
offers the same quality for shipment at 
25s c.if., and at this decline a moderate 
business materialized. Improved bakers 
at 26s 6d c.i.f. were neglected. 

Australian and Pacific flours are not 
offered on an import level. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week, 
were 11,000 280-lb sacks and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 101,000, against 94,000 the 
same week last year. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Flour 
has continued its downward course. For- 
eign flour is not pressing for sale except 
one or two lots of winter patents which 
have been sold at as low as 36s ex-quay, 
or about 34s c.i.f. This, of course, shows 
a serious loss to importers or shippers. 

Linseed cakes are easier, and the de- 
mand very disappointing. Values have 
declined, and we have , wz business at 
£10 17s 6d down to £10 7s 6d. Cotton- 
seed meal, owing to easier freight situa- 
tion, has been of considerable interest to 
buyers, and business has been done for 
July-August shipment at £10 15s down 
to £10 10s for 381 per cent. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 926 

Flour in Glasgow, of all descriptions, 
has declined, but bakers are not buying, 
as they desire to use up their stocks be- 
fore re-entering the market. There has 
as yet been no reduction in the price of 
bread. 

Imported Manitoba patents have been 
offered on spot at 40s 6d ex-store, while 
the home millers have been quoting 6d 
less, and little business has gone to 
them. Minnesota patents are quoted at 
42s, a reduction fe 6d on the week, but 
there is nothing doing. The same must 
be said of Kansas patents at 40s ex-store, 


and even second grades at 38s fail to at- 
tract attention. Canadian 90 per ccnts 
can be had at 38s, and extra fancies ai the 
same figure. American soft winters are 
40s 6d ex-store on the spot. 

Imports at Glasgow last week consist- 
ed of 60,821 qrs wheat, 11,195 sacks flour, 
1,416 sacks oatmeal and 167 qrs maize. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 
Prices of flour in Edinburgh and Leith 
have been reduced Is by~the millers, init 
this has not brought buyers in, For s!)ip- 
ment, Manitoba springs are Is 6d down. 
Midlothian oatmeal millers have lowered 
their top price by 1s to 53s per 280 lh. 
In the east of Scotland the bakers 
have upwards of two months’ supply of 
imported flour on hand, which is calcu- 
lated to last them until the new winter 
crop comes in. 

In Edinburgh, bread has been reduced 
¥d per four-pound loaf, which only 
brings it into line with the price in Glas- 
gow, which is 8¥,d. 

No imports of flour at Leith last week, 
but 33,169 qrs of wheat came in. 

SCOTTISH BAKERS’ ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the Scollish 
Association of Master Bakers was hield 
in Edinburgh on June 21. Ex-Builie 
Brown, of Greenock, who presided, re- 
ferred to the many difficulties which had 
arisen during the war, through fluct.uat- 
ing markets, depleted staffs, etc. he 
membership is 2,157, and the invested 
funds amount to over £3,000. Provost 
Greig, of Stonehaven, was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 26 

There is no improvement in the tlour 
trade, buyers of both the consuming and 
importing class still holding off, and 
every 6d decline makes them more dcter- 
mined not to increase their responsibili- 
ties while the present depression con- 
tinues. 

While stocks of Minneapolis flours on 
spot are very small, prices are down to 


44s. Shipment prices are weaker. § One_ 


of the best mills cabled 39s net, c.i.f. Bel- 
fast, 60 days’ sight draft. Duluth flour 
is quoted at 40s for prompt shipment. 

Kansas flours are offering at 425 on 
spot, f.o.r. either port. Demand is poor, 
but stocks are light. Mills offering ex- 
port patent grade were sellers during the 
week for July dispatch at 35s 3d_ net, 
cif. Belfast. There were, however, 
others who wanted Is more for reall) 
high-class export patent grade. 

Holders of Manitoba flours who have 
very small stocks are still asking for good 
export patent grades 44s. For some J ne 
shipment flour, which has not yet conic to 
hand, less money would be accepted. !'or 
shipment the last cables indicated 3s 
net, cif. Belfast, for July-August ‘lis- 
patch. 

Spot lots of American soft winters «re 
practically cleared. For shipment the 
last cable received would enable July- 
August dispatch to be sold at 44s for 
ordinary export patent, and there are 
some weaker sorts at a little less money. 
Trading in this class, however, is in ver) 
small dimensions, owing to the strong 
competition from home millers, who «re 
aecepting lower prices. 

A further decline in mill offals of 2> 64 
@5s per ton has taken place, but there }s 
a firmer tone on all classes and it is tv be 
hoped that things have seen their wor-'. 


HOLLAND, JUNE 24 
This week the Holland govermucnt 
bought 100,000 bags of Kansas flour @t 
an average price of $5.30 f.o.b. \¢W 

York. Most offers came in at $6. 
Since June 19 the home millers |\ve 
been allowed to make white flour, :4 
the bakers are now making white bread 
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July 26, 1916 


again. The demand is so great that only 
a small portion of the orders received 
can be executed. 

The stocks of wheat in Holland appear 
to be small still, for the mills are only 
receiving 75 per cent of the quantity 
required, 





London Flour Imports 


Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between June 7 and 
29, te in bags of 140 lbs, were: 








From New York per ss. Andania— 
Ivyleaf «+«eeese “4,500 Ungava ........ 499 
Goldin Rod .... 1,000 Maitland ...... 500 
Supe! itive wee 350 
From New York per ss. Manchuria— 
Sphinx «seeeees 1,500 Star Prolific ... 500 
G, ..-- 0s eee - 100 
From Newport News per ss. North Point— 
PalermO .sssees 1,000 Plume ........ 4,000 
Gold Medal .... 1,000 Yeoman ....... 800 
Sceptre weeccese 500 Supreme ....... 2,000 
Defiance .sssees 1,000 Glatton ........ 500 
Minnesota Gem. 1,000 Cascadia ...... 8,080 
100 Quarterns.. 1,000 Rose & Crown.. 1,000 
Gold Belt ..e.+.6 1,000 Seal of Kansas. 600 
From Montreal per ss. Ascania— 
Daily Bread ... 2,500 Three Stars .... 1,500 
OakMmore .seces 2,000 Imp. Sunlight.. 2,500 
Froin Montreal per ss. Medora— 
Golden Crust .. 2,000 Daily Bread ... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Vandalia— 
Syndicate ...e6. 2,500 Utilizer ........ 500 
Yeoman ceveees 1,000 First Pref. ..... 500 
From New York per ss. Indian— 
Supreme .eeceee 1,000 Gold Medal .... 2,000 
Yield ....ceess —  & ara 500 
Superiative .... 1,000 First Pref. . 2,500 
Crocker’s Best.. 600 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
First Pref. ..... 1,500 Sphinx ........ 500 
From Boston per ss. Cambrian— 
Powerful ....06 3,000 Homeland 
Toronto Pride... 600 Squaw ......... 
Imp. Sunlight... 498 Cupwinner 
Best ....-cunnee 4,000 TIonica ......... 
Hearts of Oak.. 6500 Medallion 
Ungava ..cesses 500 Ziska ..... 
Pedestul ..cceee 500 Champion 
Gold Sez Stupendous .... 
Glenora Alcazar ... 
Sphin» 600 Sunlight .. os SO 
Governor ..ceee 500 Golden Crust -- 1,499 
Kynos ..<ssaeun 480 Nightingale 500 
Meadowbark ... 500 Rye Plane ..... 350 
From New York per ss. Manhattan— 
Pedestal ....ees 500 Amazon ....... 10,000 
From Philadelphia per ss, Algeriana— 
lethair ...cae8 2,00 Patricia 
Lifeguard ..... 450 Authority 
Imp. Sunlight... 1,500 Steel ....... 
Activity Pedestal ... 
Amazon Woodstock - 1,000 
Lothair ........ 1,550 Hearts of Oak.. 600 
Consolic lé dated -+. 1,000 Statesman ..... 49 
Nelson ..csstes 500 Manota Patent.. 1,000 
Imperial ....... 600 Colonial ....... 50 
From Boston per ss. Foyle— 
Plume ...cssewe 500 Almeda ....... 2,650 
First Pref. ..... 1,900 Arlington ...... 500 
Viton ..cccwan 1,000 Minnehaha - 1,000 
Manota Patent.. 2,000 


King’s Quality. 2,000 
Colonial 500 Pride of Canada 500 


From Boston per ss, Colonian— 





Patriot ...cseee 500 Sunlight ....’... 2,600 
Excelsior ...... 500 Pearl .......... 500 
Ungava ..cccse 1,000 Sphinx ........ 500 
Glee ....scemun 1,500 Gold Flake .... 500 
Gold Seal ....4. 1,000 Glenora ....... 3,000 
Golden Crust 2,500 Pedestal ....... 2,000 
Saskania ....e. - 600 Homeland ..... 2,000 
Kynos ...:secssu 950 Duluth Imp..... 1,000 
Imp. Sunlight... 600 Stupendous .... 2,000 
Gold Medal + 1,400 Supve. Disk ... 500 
Dakota ...cicos 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Clongleton— 

Daily Bread «op viens ca vewase ccadecten 7 8,500 
From Boston per ss. Thistleard— . 
Golden Crust .. 500 Algoma ....... 1,000 
White Swallow. 600 Royal Pansy ... 600 
Almeda ... - 2,700 Plume ......... 1,493 

From Boston per ss. Beethoven— 
Royal Pansy ... 500 White Swallow. 500 
Almeda ....... 4,850 Homeland ..... 6,000 
Saturn .....00. 500 Cons. Ceres 2,000 
Stronghold 1,000 Stupendous .... 1,000 
Masterful ..... 1,000 Powerful ...... 500 
Sapphire ....., 500 Plume ......... 1,000 
From Vhiladelphia per ss, Maine— 
Survival .....0% 900 Pedestal Patent. 500 
Leander ......,. 500 Safeguard ..... 500 
Flame To 500 Union Jack .... 5600 
Ungava .....6. 500 Sphinx ........ 2,500 
Ivyleaf ........ 2,500 Amazon ....... 1,000 
Pride of Minn... 500 Syndicate ..... 3,500 
From Baltimore per ss. Mississippi 
_ (discharging at Liverpool)— 
First P - 1,000 Arlington ...... 500 
Superlative .... 5600 Imp. Nicollet... 2,000 
Dunlight ...... 1,000 Golden Lily ... 2,999 
Nidle ....... 006 2,500 Golden Crust .. 1,000 
Pedestal Patent, 500 
From Boston per ss. Median— 
Dakota ........ 1,000 Iona ........... 450 
Golden Crust .. 1,000 Stupendous .... 5600 
euert a 500 Gold Seal ...... 3,000 
i oootam 2,500 Imp. Sunlight... 1,500 
wn CT 1,500 Huron ......... 1,000 
a ite Gem .... 600° Ungava ........ 50 
sunlight occa 1,000 Golden Lion ... 999 
— cea 3,199 Stellaria 
rss -o sane 1,000 Leader tos 
awed Hope .... 600 Dasszie ......... 
Wymet ....iaee 1,500 
From Newport News per ss. Egyptiana— 
= al Patent.. 1,000 Seal of Kansas. 2,500 
Sea * seetoee 1,000 Amazon ....... 4,000 
100 4ION ...eee 2,000 Minn. Gem .... 2,000 
od Quarterns .. 1,000 Rose & Crown.. 1,000 
Mont .....04 600 Gold Belt ..... 500 


- 1,000 Cascadia ..... . 5,920 
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From New York per ss. Korea— 
Superlative .... 6500 Arlington ...... 1,000 
Marvel ........ 500 

From Philadelphia per ss. Crown Point— 
Manota Patent.. 500 





Othmar ...... Pride of Canada 499 
Colonial . Patricia ....... 500 
Lifeguard .... Nelson ... «+. 600 
CO cc cos BEM LRWORET sebeccces 1,000 
Imperator ..... 500 Dom. Patent 2,498 
Strongdust ..... 500 Cromwell ...... 1,000 
PUOE . vicccosecs 500 Zylphia ....... 1,000 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on July 
15, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 











Soecisi Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








SPRING WHEAT MILL NEEDS SERVICES 
of live flour salesman for western Penn- 
_8ylvania and West Virginia. Address 62, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A CAREFUL, INTELLIGENT 
young man to act as second miller and run 
a 100-bbl mill according to the ideas of 
the head miller, who has to be away 
from the mill a good deal; wages about 
$75; North Dakota. Address 164, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HARD WHEAT MILL WISHES EXPERI- 
enced salesmen for New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia and cen- 
tral states; liberal salary and expenses 
with commission to trade getters; here- 
tofore represented by brokers; all confi- 
dences kept inviolate. Address frankly 
and fully 163, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC MAN OF ABILITY 
to travel in New York and Pennsylvania 
as salesman selling milling wheat part 

_ of the time and to take charge of cor- 
respondence for same territory at home 
office; prefer party with milling experi- 
ence; splendid opening for right man. 
Address “Opportunity,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New York. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








IN FLOUR MILL, 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as assistant manager of 700-bbl Kan- 
sas mill. Address H. 8. Cain, R. R. No. 
1, Atchison, Kansas. 


AS FLOUR PACKER—RELIABLE AND 
competent; state wages paid; all particu- 
lars required. Address 158, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN WHEAT OR RYE 
mill up to 300 bbis; would prefer mill with 
plansifter system; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 152, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


EXPERIENCED RESALE AND CAR-LOT 
salesman desires connection with good 
mill; am 25 years old, single and can fur- 
nish best of references. Address 144, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 














AS ENGINEER IN MEDIUM-SIZED COUN- 
try mill; have had many years’ experi- 
ence; can give good references; have own 
tools and indicator. Address 157, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FOREMAN OF BREAD PLANT; FIVE 
years’ experience and completed course in 
Wahl Efficiency Institute of Chicago; de- 
sire chance of advancement in large fac- 
tory. Address C. Stuber, Greissell Bread 
Co., Flint, Mich. 


AS MILLER OR MILLER-MANAGER IN 
75- to i25-bbi mill; prefer miii where 
trade is all or mostly custom; am especial- 
ly interested in farmers’ equity mill, and 
prefer the Northwest; would take some 
stock; am at present miller-manager in 
125-bbl mill and have made good money 
for the company, and can do as well for 
you; good reasons for changing; refer- 
ences given and expected. Address 159, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





King’s Quality.. 1,000 


PACKING FOREMAN LOOKING FOR PO- 
sition; have had wide experience in large 
mills for 15 years; married man; good 
reputation; can give best of references. 
Address T. N. Lillie, 453 West Center 
Street, Fostoria, Ohio. 





AS HEAD PACKER IN MILL 1,000 BBLS 
or larger; sober and thoroughly experi- 
enced in packing, loading and coopering 
of cars; foreman 15 years for Tennant & 
Hoyt Co. W. L. Condit, 117 North Sixth 
Street, Lake City, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS POSI- 
tion travelling Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi; would prefer mill which can fur- 
nish mixed cars; can give -the best of 
references as to ability and character. 
Address M. Risen, Ruston, La. 








AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
wide-awake miller; would like to get in 
touch with some good milling firm, any 
sized mill in United States or Canada; 
highest references. Address 172, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY GOOD MILLER—PROVED ABILITY, 
long and excellent experience; well ac- 





quainted with milling durum; can make 
good flour and handle men. Address 418, 
care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Ex- 


change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbls by practical miller; 16 years’ ex- 
perience with both spring and winter 
wheat; guarantee satisfaction; age 33; 
married, strictly temperate. Address M. 
Szab, General Delivery, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS MALE STENOG- 
rapher, 23 years old, and thoroughly ex- 
perienced in mill office work, wants posi- 
tion; also have knowledge of books and 
am capable all-around office man, Ad- 
dress 168, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


ENERGETIC, EFFICIENT, EXPERIENCED 
executive; young, resourceful, clean-cut; 
fully capable in sales management, office 
management, advertising, etc; now en- 
gaged, but open for better connection. 
Address 169, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, ANY CA- 
pacity; reel or sifter; 17 years’ practical 
experience in mills in North Dakota, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota; can deliver the 
goods; have family and want steady job. 
Address 137, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION DESIRED IN 
office of live Kansas mill; am 30 years 
old, with 11 years’ milling experience in 
various departments; now on road; excel- 
lent references. Address 419, care North- 
western Miller, 231-232 Exchange Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ELEVATORS FOR SALE—WE HAVE FOR 
sale first-class, modern elevators, well 
equipped, located at Walum and Dazey, 
N. D. Price right. Pierce, Tenneson & 
Cupler, Fargo, N. D 


FOR SALE—A LOT OF SECOND- -HAND 
machinery, including an oat groat ma- 
chine, a large batch mixer, a small batch 
mixer, and a small stalk cutter; most 
items only used a short while; attractive 
price if interested. Address Box 29, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


Export Sales Manager Wanted 


Large milling concern requires services of a 
high grade man thoroughly familiar with 
export business, both European and Span- 
ish-American. Must have absolutely clean 
record. Address in confidence: 173, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











$2,500 Salesman Wanted. First-class, 
high-grade salesman with established record 
of success in selling flour in middle states, 
to sell large trade, jobbers and bakers. Mills 
1,500 bbls capacity, old established, highest 
trade standing. Fine opening for right man. 
Address in confidence, 420 care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 
flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft. 58 4-in. flues, 
flush front including trimmings, reflued 
within last year, shaker grates; both have 
130 Ibs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
ance company, in good condition; built 

y Wm. Bros Brothers. Also one Triplex 
Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven, one steam 
driven ; one Stillwell open heater and other 
engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 
steam plant account installing electricity. 
Write us for inspection and detailed infor- 
mation. Address Claro Milling Company, 
Waseca, Minn. 





AS BOOKKEEPER OR AUDITOR—AC- 
countant of long and valuable experience 
as bookkeeper, auditor and office manager, 
milling, gas, electric and ice business; 
executive ability; no bad habits; married. 
Address “Accountant,” 4036 Lexington 
Avenue, St, Louis, Mo. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
head miller in 1,000 or 1,500-bbl. mill; 
experienced all kinds of systems and 
wheats; references as to character and 
ability furnished by some of the best 
mill owners in United States. Address 174, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS MILLER—HAVE HAD 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in grinding of wheat and rye in 
mills from 200 to 5,000 bbis, also an expert 
stone dresser; am German, 28 years old 
and three years in this country; would 
take any position at any notice. Address 
165, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AT ONCE AS HEAD MILLER, ABOVE 200 
bbis, United States or Canada, hard or 
soft wheat mill; get results; not a low- 
priced man but a cheap, high-priced one; 
held present position successfully long 
time, want change; can make your mill 
perform. Address 162, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS — EX- 
perienced as travelling flour salesman, 
branch manager, and general. sales- 
manager, also in grain; desires position 
with mill as sales-manager; large ac- 
quaintance in trade throughout United 
States; references very best. Address 128, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 300 bbls capacity by practical miller; 
18 years’ experience grinding soft and 
hard winter and spring wheat; can keep 
mill in good repair; do not use liquor; am 
38 years of age. If you want to know 
more about me answer this ad. Address 
154, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











YOUNG MARRIED MAN, THOROUGHLY 
familiar with sales end of milling busi- 
ness, will consider position as branch man- 
ager or assistant sales-manager; 10 years 
with present connection; making better 
than $3,000; if convinced of future will 
start for $1,000 less. For interview ad- 
dress 167, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain_buyers and kindred help; also names 
‘of man rs, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, etc. Information and assistance 
toward placing employers in touch with 
competent help freely offered. The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., or 
branch offices. 





The National 
Bakers’ 
Convention 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
August 7 to 11 


Programme interesting and 
educational. 


Special train from Chicago. 


“Yellowstone Park can be 
visited at small additional 
expense. 


For particulars, write J. M. 
Bell, Secretary, Royal In- 
surance Building, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





HROUGH THE INLAND WATERWAY 
of the GREAT LAKES, WHEAT from the 
NORTHWEST is BROUGHT to OUR DOORS. 


THROUGH EXCELLENT RAILROAD 
FACILITIES WE ARE IN POSITION TO 
DELIVER IT in the FORM OF FLOUR TO 
THE DOOR OF EVERY EASTERN BAKER 
IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE HAVE TAUGHT US 
THE BAKERS’ NEEDS. CONSEQUENTLY, WE ARE 
PARTICULARLY WELL CONSTITUTED TO SERVE 
THEM TO THEIR GREAT ADVANTAGE. TRY 


UNEQUALED FLOUR 


THOMPSON MILLING CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


CHAS. W. JEWELL, New York Representative, E46 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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SUCCESSFUL ana 
EXPERIENCED 
BAKERS 


POINT WITH PRIDE 
TO ONE FEATURE OF 


BRIDAL VEIL FLOUR 


WHICH HAS 
HELPED THEM 






NIAGARA 
FALLS 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Established 1774 


PATAPSCO FLOUR 


Its Long Record is 
Proof of Its Merit 


Manufactured by 


C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. 


A Mill at the » Seaboard 


1,500 Barrels 
Capacity 
Gives us the advantage of 
the best wheat selection 
and you the advantage 
of quick deliveries of our 
well known brands of 


Spring, Winter 





Five Steamship Lines Guarantee 
Numerous Direct Sailings 


or Blended Flour A\'Ports 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 








Mr. Baker 


YOU SHOULD BUY FROM US when you want 
regular deliveries. 


FEDERAL MILLING CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 











WHITE.SDOMCEELOUR 


BER eR ie io AAs 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. ~ RocwEsTER, N.Y. 





The Raymond-Hadley Corporation 
MILLERS and EXPORTFRS 


42 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
Want Soft Winter Wheat Low-Grades 














E WA RT &F L A K E New York eee Flour 





GROVELAND, NEW YORK Beans Grain Hay 











